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i 
y . s 
A Writer’s 
BY MRS. IIl 
y) ye 7() we ll become gat 
BY MISES SY) rulous and conhdential 
h as Wwe approach the 
wy, Ve gates of old age P Is it 
, mal that we instinctively 
ere) feel, and cannot help 
CTSA = asse rting, our one. ad- 
ntage ovel the younger generation, 
hich has so many over us?—the one 
intage of 
\fter all, it is not disputable that we 
ive lived longet than the y. When 
they talk of past poets, or politicians, o1 
velists, whom the young still deign to 
remember, of whom for once their esti- 
mate agrees with ours, we can sometimes 
put in a quiet “T saw him”—or “‘] 
talked with him’’—which for the mo- 
ment wins the conversational race. And 
we elders fall hack he fore the brill 
ance and glitter of the New \ve, ad- 
incing “like an army with banners,” 
this mere prerogative of years bec mes 
itself a precious possession. After all, 
we cannot divest ourselve: of it, if Wwe 
would. It is better to make friends with 
a it—to turn it into a kind of pa 
to wear it with an air, since wear It we 
must. 
For me, the first point that stands out 
* in the landscape of the past is the ar 


rival of a little girl of five, in the year 
ISS6, at a gray in a West 
morland valley, where fourteen vears 
earlier, the children of Arnold of Rugby, 
the “Doctor” of Tom Brown’s Sci 


days, had waited on an afternoon in June 


stone house 
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VWPHRY Fi 


1RD 


to greet their father expected from the 
South, only to hear, as the 
died away, 


summer day 
that two hours’ sharp illness, 
that very morning, had taken him from 
them. Of what preceded my arrival as 
dark eved child, 
my father, mother, and two brothers, at 
Fox How, the holiday house among the 
which — th head 


a black-haired, with 


mountains famous 


had built for 


master himself in 1833, | 
have but little recollection. I see dimly 
another house in wide fields, where 
dwarf lilies grew, and | know that it was 
a house in Tasmania, where at the time 


1 
birth my 


of my father, Thomas Arnold, 
the Doctor’s second son, was organizing 
education in the young colony. I can 
just recall too, the deck of a ship which 
but the 
a sailing ship of 


in whic h We 


to my childish feet seemed vast 
i] um Br was 


only {O 


made the 
(hree months 
and a half we took about it, going round 
the Horn in 
ovel by at night, 
take oul baths by 
barrels full of sea 


tons! 
vovage home in_ 18s¢ 
weather, much run 
and expected to 
day in 


| itter 
rats 
two huge 


the deck, 


water on 


into which we children were plunged 
shivering by our nurse, two or three 
times a week. My father and mother, 
their three children, and some small 
cousins, who were going to England 


under my mother’s care, were the only 


passengers. 


lifted 
with toothache—in 
my father’s arms to catch the first sight 


| can remeé mber too being 


we ak and mis¢ rable 
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of English shores as we neared the mouth 
of the Thames; and then the dismal inn 
by the docks where we first took shelter. 
The dreary room children 
slept the nrst 


where We 
ugliness 
vindows, still come back 
horror. Next dav. 


an aunt and 


night, Its ding) 
and Its barred 
tO me as a vision of 


like ange Is 


tf rescue, Came 


uncle, who took us away to other and 
cheerful quarters, and presently saw 
us of to Westmorland. lhe aunt was 


Arnold’s eldest 
young wife of Will 
a Quaker manu- 


my godmother, Doctor 
daughter then the 
iam Edward 
facturer, afterwards 
well-known Education Minister of 187 
and was Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the terrible years 2 

mother and her children, Fox 


Forster, 


who became the 


ISSO-82 

lo my 
How 
that was 
was the granddaughter of one of the 
hrst 
Sorell, who was probably of French de- 


ind Its inmates repres¢ nted much 
new and strange. My mother 


Governors of Tasmania, Governor 
scent; and she had been brought up in 
the colony, exce pt fora brief schooling at 
Brussels. Of her personal beauty in 
vouth we children heard much, as we 


grew up, trom he I old | asmanian friends 


and kinstolk who would occasionally 
drift across us; and I see, as though lL had 
been there, a scene often described to 
me—my mother playing Hermione in 
the ‘“Winter’s Tale,” at Government 


House 


Governor 


William 
a vision, lovely and motion- 
less, on her pedestal, till at the words 
“Music! awake her! Strike!’ she kin- 
dled into lite. 

My father was the second son of Doc- 
tor Arnold of 


when Sir Denison was 


Rugby, and the younger 


brothet by only eleven months of 
Matthew Arnold. On that morning of 
June I2, 1542, when the Headmaster 


who in fourteen years’ rule at Rugby had 
made himself so CONSPICUOUS a place, not 
merely in the public school world, but 
in English life 


words of his poet son 


generally, arose, in the 
to tread 


In the summer morning, the road 
Of death, at a call 


. udde n 


untoreseen 


my father, a boy of eighteen, was 1n 
the house, and fatal at- 
tack of a tf ’ two 
hours, cut short a memorable career, and 


witnesse d the 
which, in 
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under a creat 


had 


left those who till then, 


man’s shelter and keeping, 


Rested as under the boug! 


OF a mighty oak 
Bare, inshad d, rie . 
He had been his father’s spe ial tay > 

ite among the elder children, as show f 
by some verses in my_ possession ad 
dressed to him as a small boy, at diffi 
ent times, by ‘the Doctor hose wl ‘ie 
know their 7 By Sa / | 


perhaps remember the various 
in the book whe re the 

the man whom ‘“‘three h 
feared 


and very little be 


passage 
tel qualities t 
indred reckles 
thei 
sides in heaven 
without an 


childish bovs”’ with all 
hearts, * 
or earth,” are made plain, 

Arthur’s illness, for in 
fellow, ha 
at death’s door, tells 
last 
‘You can’t think what the 
when one’s Il. He said such brave and 
tender and gentle things to me—l| felt 
quite light and strong after 1t, and never 
had any more fear.””. Or East’s talk with 
the Doctor, when the lively bo 


sentimentality. 


Stance, when the little who 


been fom Brown, 


him 
Doctor’s like 


who IS at allowed tO See 


} 


of many 
scrapes has a moral return upon himself 
and friend ‘You 
can’t think how kind and gentle he was, 
feared 


When | 


Says to his be st 


the great grim man, whom I’ve 
more than anybody 
stuck, he lifted me, just as if I'd been a 
little child. And he seemed to know all 
I'd felt, and to have gone through it all.”’ 
his tenderness and charm of a 


on earth. 


9 
strong 
man, which in Stanley’s biography 1s 
specially mentioned as growing more and 
the last 
life, was always there for his children. 


more visible in months of his 
In a letter written in 1828 to his sister, 
a small child not vet 
hve was supposed to be dying, Arnold 


when my father as 


says, trving to steel himself against thi 


bitterness of coming loss-——* | might have 


» 
loved him, had he lived, too dearly 
you know how deeply I do love him 
now.” And three years later, when 
“little Tom.” on his eighth birthday, e 


had just said wistfully—with a curious 
foreboding instinct-—‘'I think that th 
eight years I have now lived will be the 
happiest of my life’ —Arnold, painfully 
struck by the words, wrote 
upon them which | still possess. 


some 


verses 
i he 


Doctor” was no poet, though the best 
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ot his historical prose the well-known 
in the Roman History, for in- 
on the death of Marcellus—has 
many of the essential notes of poetry 

But the gentle 
Wordsworthian quality of his few essays 


assave 


stance, 
passion, strength, music. 


will be perhaps interesting to 


of him chiefly as 


verse 


Ost who are aware 





the great | ibe ral hehter ot eighty vears 
avo. He re plies to his little son: 

Is it that aught prophetic stirred 

thy spirit to that ominous word, 


Foredating in thy childish mind 


The fortune of thy Lif career 

hat nought of brighter bliss shall cheer 
What still remains behind? 

Or is thy Life so full of bliss 


lL hat come what may, more blessed than this 


Thou canst not be again 
\nd fear’st thou, standing on the shore, 
What storms disturb with wild uproar 

The years of older men? 


\t once to enjoy, at once to hope _— 


That fills indeed the largest scope 
Of good our thoughts can reach. 
Where can we learn SO blest a rule, 
What wisest sage, W hat happiest school, 
\rt so divine can teach? 
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Che answer, of course, in the mouth of 
a Christian teacher is that in Christian- 
ity alone is there both present joy and 
future hope. The passages in Arnold's 
most intimate diary, discovered after his 
death, and published by Dean Stanley, 
show what the Christian faith was to my 
grandfather, how closely bound up with 
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every action and feeling of his life. The 
impression made by his conception of 
that faith, as interpreted by his own 
daily life, upon a great 
through the many strong men 
who went from it, upon English 
thought and feeling, is a part of English 
religious history. 


S¢ hool, and, 


and abl 


out 


But curiously enough the impression 
upon his own sons appeared, at any rate, 
to be less strong and lasting than in the 
case of others. I mean, of course, in the 
matter of opinion. The famous father 
died, and his children had to face the 
world without his guiding hand. Mat- 
thew and Tom, William and Edward, 
the four eldest sons, went in due time to 
Oxford, and the youngest boy into the 
Navy. My grandmother made_ her 


home at Fox How under the shelter of 
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ells, with her fo laughtel the 
vest of whom was o1 eight when 
father died lhe devotio f all 
are to thnel mot | to 
ther | t t 
I k 1 for 

t t that 
it tl { 
13 t d t 
' t 


t t Y r tr te t » the 
} \; ] { » } 

ight t il | ®) hich 

i | | if ence 

/ | Oxtord 


igh Street, 

t rom t. Marv’s, in 
John H Newn n it 
lelivered Sunday after Sunday 
mon vill r be for- 


But my 


j treet to 
| ] +} ' ed | the 
n tl ( | Viatth \ 
1 t im 
} i ¢ } t 


] { 
t had g 
j 
( 
t cle 
()x 
(; 0 \ 
th 
th 
I2 It 
1 ¢ ] f 
i tf l 
beauty T tn 
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and to loosen the 
conception of 


had never dreamed; 
bands of an austere life. 


which began to appear to them Too 


rigid tor the tacts of lite. I 
\V/ : read in ¢ arlyle’ translatior 
tt e time exercised al similar lib 
ting and enchanting power upon n rd 
Pati I I he social enthusiasms I 
( cre ind als attected him greatly 
trengthening whatever he had inherited 
f father’s generous discontent wit! ° 


mn world, whe re the pool! suffer t 
much and And this di 
for hin 
assumed a form whicl 


work too hard. 
when the 
to leave Oxford, 
friends. 
had done very we I] at ( xford, tak 
WO | irst Classes with ease, a 
the Colonial Off 
on leaving the Universit 
full of schemes for 
earth, 


tality al d righte ousne 


time came 


| 
l 


| a post In 


J 
—— ed 


where 


preparing in Eu 
fallen; the 
i in England 
the old humdrun 


had 
gvathe rit 
settle down to 


round of Civil Service promotion seemed 
to my father impossible. This revolt of 
his, and its effect upon his friends, of 
hom the most timate was Artl 
( oh ha left if l K n C] ug 
the Vacati Pastoral,” 
he ed Phe Both f Tober 
Vu . iS It my fatl 
Id | tered coy les before n 
Lobe i-F uosich lhe PI of the 
n, 1 dreamer, and democrat ho 


\ 11 t 
D dut that state of life t 
(; 
t t } 
it 
t fr I | . 
g ; 
‘ Caneel te 
t rb 
, ’ ‘I 
] ‘ * 
vas in broad outline drawn from n 
father, and the impression made by his 
idealist, enthusiastic youth upon his 
mrades And Philip’s migration to 


Ni “ Ze aland 


at the end—when he 











DR. THOMAS 
I ruunded the phere to Ne Zealand, 
nN ed nd du : ibdued the 
rt id hi irit 


Was certal 


iI suggested by my father’s 


imilat step 1n 1547, the Veal before the 
poem appeared. Only in my father’s 
lite there had been as yet no parallel 
to the charming love-story of ‘ The 


Bothie.”’ His love-story awaited him on 


the other side of the world. 


mother in August 


Colonial Ofhes 


He writes to his 
1847 from the 


| ryvone whom I meet pities me for hav- 

to return to London at this dull season, 
but to my own feelings, it is not worse than 
at ther times Th things which would 
ke me loathe the thought of passing my 

ife or ' e! rs in London, do not 








ARNOLD OF RU¢ 


summer or winter It is the 
ills of London lift 
\ | meant to have 
talked to you again before I left home about 
New Zealand, but I could not find 


opportunity I do not think you will be 


depe nd on 
chronic, not the acute 
ills to me 


a go rd 


surprised to hear that I cannot give up my 
though you may think me wrong, 
that no cold-heartedness 
has assisted me in framing my 
resolution Where or shall meet 
on this side the arranged for 


wiser will own lo me 


intention 
ru vill belt ve 
toward home 
how we 
PTAVe will be 
us by a than our 
strange and paradoxical it may 
sound, this going to New Zealand is become 
a work of faith, and I cannot but go through 


with it 


howe Ver 


\ little later he writes to her in vague 


exalted words of the “equality * and 
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which he looks for 
new land; winding up with 
yunt of his life in London, its daily 
ork at the Colonial Othce, his valks, 
the occasional evenings at the Opera 
| hips Jenny | ind, his read 

ings and practisings in his lodgings. My 


poor father! He knew wh: 


**brotherhood” to 
ward in the 


an ac 


where he we 


giving up, O1 the real conditions of the 
lite to hich he as going 
Kor though — the Philip of “The 


Bothi de may have he wed and dug CO 


In) Ne W Zi aland, SUG 


nial farming was 


good purpose cess 1n 

a wild and Heeting 

dream in my father’s case He was born 

for \cademi lite ind a Sé 

sult He had eirts, ind 

Knew nothing vhatever of land or farm 
He had only courage, youth, sin 


whi h 


holar’s pul 
0 practh al 


cerity, and a charming presence 


made him friends at sight His mother, 


indeed, vith het gentle wisdom, put no 


obstacles in hi Qn the contrary, 


he remembered that her husband had 
felt a keen imaginative interest in the 
colont and had bought small sections 
of land near Wellington, which his sec 
ond ] how propo ed to take up and 
farm But some of the old friends of the 
barn) telt ind expre sed col ternation 
| irticular Baron Bunsen, then Prus 
l \n ba adot to | nelar d, An old ot 
ke ol) ; ce ir and faithtul friend, wrote 
i lettel 2 est ind iffectior ate re 
monstrance to the would-be « nist 


Let me quote it, if only that it may re 
ot da long ago, when it was 


rol al 


mind ri 


strong and tender 


friendship to exist betwee i Prussian 
and an Englishmat 
' | ne friend, d t reject 
t r me I Xt ( I 
1 tl f id 
tel th tl é than l 
Sneolve de friend 
feels de tt ed te that bear 
t nored 1 | d name f Art l 
| rt il ] 
t t ) 1 | to Tel t 
t | d se 18 mething of 
that I d fr Iship he 1 bestowed 
H B n s do not 
reject t nit f that ' f 
ent t it to tak 
t G t | g 
~ scen (so for nonth or t » to France 
(sermany [ am sure you wish to satisfy 
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uur friends that you are acting wisely. 
onsiderately, in giving up what you have 


C Nie- 


1625, 


vhen once, about 


diplomatic life, | 


ord to me 


buhr’s 
i iried Wit! 


resol ed t 


throw up my place, and go—not to Ne 
Zealand, but to a German universit Let 
( that concluding word to you and 
believe me, my dear young friend 

Your sincere and affectionate friend 

BUNSEN 

? If ru feel disposed to ha r half 
in hour's quiet conversation with me alone, 
pra me to-day at six o’clock, and then 
dine with us quietly at half-past six. I go 


to Windsor Castle for four days. 
Nothing could have been kinder, 


nothing more truly felt 
t| make 


He Vi 


to-mort 


and meant. But 


ung thei own experience, 


and my father, with the smiling open 
look which disarmed opposition, and 


disguised all the time a certain stubborn 
characteristic of 
took his own way. He 


independence ot will, 


him through lite, 


Ne W 


vent to Zealand, and now that it 
is done, the interest and sympathy of 
all his family followed him. 


B it of course the inevitable happened. 
\fter 


te mpts 


a few valiant but quite futile at- 
to clear his land his own 
with the random labor he 
could find to help him, the young col- 
onist fell back on the education he had 
held so cheap in England, and bravely 
took 


townships of the 


with 
hands, o1 


school-work wherever in the 
infant colony he could 
hnd it Meanwhile his youth and his 
pluck, and his Oxford distinctions, had 
attracted the kindly notice of the 
ernor, Sir George Grey, who offered him 
his private secretaryship—one can imag- 
ine the twinkle in the 
nrst 


rising 


Gov- 


Governor's eye, 
father 
building his own hut on his section out- 
side Wellington! The 
fully refused. 
Zealand life 


Lhe exile 


whe Nn he Came across my 

offer was grate- 
But another year of New 
brought second thoughts. 
*loneli- 
and to realize 
with other kindred 
minds “kindles the spark of 
thought, and it 1s in the eve of a dear and 
friend that one world 


begins to confess his 
ness’’ in his letters home, 
collision” 
that 


that it 1s‘ 


true sees 


a whole 
of possibilities opening before one.” 

months later, Sir William Dent- 
newly appointed Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land, hearing that a son 


Rugby, 


\ te W 


son, the 


of Arnold of 


an Oxford First 
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Class man, was in New Zealand, wrote 
offer mv father the task of organizing 
in Van Diemen’s 


rimary education 


nd. 
He accepted vet not i think 
2 sharp sense ot defeat at the hands 
Mother Earth! set Hobart, 
| took possession of a post that might 
have led to His 
the r’s fame 

eceded him, 


d he was 


with 
sail for 
things 


asily great 





irmly wel 


med. The sal 
. | 


Food 
the field 
( Within a 
months of 
landing 


\ Was 
| 





is engaged to 
mother 
were mal 
, and 
eldest 
born 
I8cy 
then 


lhey 

ed in 185 
th II 
Id, w 
June, 


(nd 


xpecte d, 


as 


the 
the 
azing thing 
ppened. \t 
of thei 
and 


time 


arrliage, 
TOr 
imter, 


some tim«¢ 





my moth 


er, who had been 
brought up In a 
Pret 
‘scriptural ” at- 


MATTHE 


Stan t 


had 


younger 


originally 
‘Tom Arnold,” 
the if his 
had now made 


and been 


to the 


mosphere, 
Irawn 
partly he 
father, as Stanley’s L 
the he admastel! known to the world, was 
the 
young husband. 


because Was son ¢ 


heretical 
She had 
some difficulty in getting him to consent 
to the baptism of his elder children. He 
was still in many respects the * Philip” 
of the * Bothie,”’ influenced by Goethe, 
and the French romantics, by 
Kingsley and Carlyle, and in touch still 
with all that Liberalism of the later 
‘forties in Oxford, of which his most 
intimate friend, Arthur Clough, and his 
elde1 brother, Matthew Arnold, were to 
become the foremost 


But all the while, 


a good deal troubled by 
views of her 


I merson, 


representatives. 


under the surface, an 
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extraordinary transformation was going 
on. He was never able to explain it 
afterward to me, who knew him 
best of all his children. [| doubt whethet 
he understood it himself. But he 
had the High 
Street to hear Newman preach, and felt 
the 
of the 


even 


evel 


who only Once crossed 


sermon, now, on the 


ho 


interest in 
side world, surrende red to 
Newman's influ- 


It Is uncer- 


othe I 


ence 

tain if they had 
evel spoken to 
each other at Ox- 
ford; yet that 
subtle pervasive 


intellect which 
capture d for 
s the critical 
and skeptical 


Veal 


mind of Mark 

Pattison, and in 

directly trans- 

formed the 

Church of Eng 

land after New 

man himself had 

left it, now, 

reaching across 

the world, laid 

hold on Arnold’s 

| son, when At 

nold himself was 

no longet there 

4 to hght it \ 

ARNO general reaction 
against the ne 

gations and phi 

losophies of his youth set in for ** Philip,” 
aS inevitable Wn his CAS( aS the revolt 
against St Sulpice was for Ernest Renan 
For my father was in truth born for 
religion, as his whol later lite showed 
In that he was the true son of Arnold 
of Rugby. But his speculative Liberal 
ism had carried him so much further 
than his father’s had ever gone, that 
the recoil was correspondingly great. 
Phe steps of it are dim He was 
*struck”’ one Sunday with the “authori 
tative’ tone of the First Epistle of 
Peter. Who and what was Peter! 
What justified such a tone? At another 
time he found a Life of St. Brigit of 


Sweden at a country inn, when he Was 


on one of his school Inspecting journeys 


across the island And he records al 
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nvsterious influence or ‘ e”’ from it. My father and mother were young: ther 
Le i ide t re always, to the end, in love wit! 
tthe lasmamian bush. each other; and for us children, Fy 
ta l I m kne H WwW, and Its deat Inmates opened 
the ‘“ Lract for the econd home, and new jovs, which up j 
\ t tl eh them, myself particular left impressto1 
| argu ever to be effaced or undone Let n ’ 
tal Newmat t tl ind describe that house and val 
I | Ipol ! 1 th »s vho lived In it, as they W ¢ 
t E G 3 t I I 
| ] ora tone | S tand nov ; 
Lot | : he it tood then. Ol a “how or 1 
I (; ( 1 in the beautiful Westmorlar 
| l deed lley leadi tron mbleside to Rydal 
In Oct oi i n father lhe * Doctor” biult it as a holiday para 
1 rt, | asi , Into lise for himself and his children, in tl 
( I t eal ' It i modest building, wit 
| gland, ; | vedrooms and three sitting-roon 
N k o the new It vindows look straight into the he 
() Fairheld, the beautiful semicirc 
N mountain which rears its hollowed front 
1 buttre sing scaurs igainst the nortl 
above the orTret floor of the valle 
fhat the house looked north neve 
res troubled m erandtathe Ol his children 
What. the ared ror Wa the pertect 
thine of the mountain wall, the “per 
rlooms,” hovering I that dee; 
t breast of Fairheld, the magic neve 
t ending chas« of sunlight and cloud acros 
' it on tine days, and the beauty of the 
f odland clothing its bass Lhe 
9 is his children’s joy as it be 
( ( came mune Its little beck with its 
bridges, its encircling river, its 
\ 1 N n _ I k Knolls, it ild strawberries and 
1 raspberries, its queen of birch 
ring it stately head against the 
I bled listant mountain, 1s rhododendrons 
1 gh sg g like weeds on its mossy banks, 
He , ( t turf, and long silky grass in the 
( parts left wild—all these things have 
nevel made the joy of three generations. 
had le, Fox How was comfortably 
pacious, and | remember what a palace 
t sy red to my childish eyes, fresh ‘ 
idded the pra from the tiny cabin of a 400-ton sailing- 
t p nd the re igh life of a colony. My 
| her, and | dret grandmother, its mistress, was then 
lasn pointment 1 to be ixty-one Her beautiful hair was j 
g ircely touched with gray, her com- 
Carl - and we plexion was still delicately clear, and her 
L, brown eyes had the eager sympa- 
nt anx thetic look of her Cornish race 
tT 1 not Her charactet "\ issingularly complete 


lren widowed mother of nine children, 


t spots hve of them sons, and all of them pos- 
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essed of strong will and quick intellt- 

ence, Was able so to rulde their young 

ives, that to her last hour, thirty 

ars after her husband’s death had left 

el alone task, she 

their passionate reverence and affection, 

, d that and all of them would 
ive acknowledged her as among the 

irest and noblest influences in thei 

S Many of her letters lie be- 

| ach and 
went out into the 
with the 

kine W 


with he I posse ssed 


CA h 


son daughter, as 
world, 
received them 
‘rity hey 

thei interested 
nd they in ther 
eport to her everything that came to 


utmost regu 
incident 
mother; 


that every 
lives thei 


turn were eager to 


them, happy or unhappy, serious o1 
And this relation of the family 
to their mother only grew and strength 


amusing 


ed with years As the daughters mar- 
d, their husbands became so many 
“ and devoted SONS tO this gventle, 


and yet frm-natured wom 
the daughters-in-law less 


ympathetic, 

. Nor 
attached to her, and th 
began to 


were 
grand hildre n 
haunt Fox 


no in due time 


How 


In my own life | trace her letters 
from my earliest childhood, tl ot 
iro \ ari chilanood, througn my 
life at school, to my engagement and 


marriage, and | have nevel ceased to 


feel a pang of disappointment that she 
lied 


before my children were born. 
Matthew Arnold adored he Fr, and wrote 
to her every week of his life. So did 
her other children. William Forster, 


throughout his busy life in Parliament, 


vied with her sons in tender considera- 
tion and unfailing loyalty. And every 
grandchild thought of a Fox 
How as not only a joy but an honor. 
\rnold’s eldest daughter, Jane Arnold, 
afterwards Mrs. W. E. Forster, my 
godmother, stands out for me on the 


Visit to 


tapestry of the past, as one of the 
4 noblest personalities | have ever known. 
twenty-one when her fathe1 
had been his chief com- 
children for 
before death took him from her. He 
taught her Latin and Greek, he 
bued her with his own political and 
historical interests, and her ardent 
Christian faith answered to his own. 
\fter his death she was her mother’s 
right hand at Fox How; and her letters 


She was 
died, and she 
years 


panion among his 


Im- 


to her brothers—to my father especially, 
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since he was longest and farthest away 

show her quick and cultivated mind, 
We 
a vounger brother 
| atin and ( ireek; she goes over to Miss 
Martineau on the other side of the valley 
to translate some German for that busy 
Dante beside het 
rest of the family 
she sympathizes pas- 


and all the sweetness of her nature. 
hear of her teaching 


reads 
when the 


woman; | she 
mother, 
have gone to bed; 
Mazzini and Garibaldi; 
and every week, she walks over Lough- 


sionately with 
rigg through fair weather and foul, sum- 
winter, to teach in a_ night 
Skelwith Phen the young 
Quaker manufacturer Wilham Forster 
and she falls hap- 
pily and completely in love. Her letters 
to the brothet In New Ze aland he come, 
ina moment, all joy and ardor, and noth- 
ge could be 
given by one of the sisters, of the quiet 
wedding in Rydal Chapel, the 
breakfast, the 
radiant look, 


his sistel 


met and 
school at 


appears on the scene, 


in prettier than the account, 
family 
bride’s simple dress and 
Matthew Arnold giving 
with the great fells 
standing senting l. And the re exist 1 
delightful unpublished letter by Harriet 
Martineau which gives some idea of the 
\mble- 


\rnold’s engagement 


away, 


excitement roused in the 
side valle \ by Jane 
to the tall Yorkshireman who came from 
a world so different from the academic 
and scholarly world in which the Ar- 


nolds had been brought up. 


quiet 


hen followed married life at Rawdon 
near Bradford, with supreme happiness 
at home, 
ests in the manufacturing, religious, and 
social hfe around the wife. In 
1861 William Forster became member 
for Bradford, and In IAOQ Gladstone 
included him in that Ministry of All the 
Talents, which foundered under the on- 
1874. 


and many and growing inter 


young 


slaughts of Disraeli in Forster 


became Vice-President of the Council, 
which meant Munister for Education, 
with a tew othe trifles like the cattle- 
plague thrown in. The Education Bill, 
which William Forster brought in in 


1870—(as a girl of eighteen, | was in the 
Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons on the great day to heat his speec h 

has been the foundation stone ever 
since of English popular education. It 


has alwavs been clear to me that the 


scheme of the Bill was largely influenced 
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by William Forster’s wife, and hrough 
her, by the convictions and beliefs of het 
father. 

As I grew Ip into girlhood, 





K % K Wa the pet Lamme I vhich 
Matthew Arnold alwa te to her 
became tor me part f th magic of 
How, though I sa r of Irs 
tt her 1) 11) | felt 
ird her a passl it 1 ft ibled 
iTection r \ t ‘ thing 
( kied’ ind hea l\ Tor i her 
q ck hum Intel t ind het eer 
i th tl ( he lo ed H ww Ce ild 
i e be S 9 |! tten the 
despairing reflect f the child who 
idored he iught het iT t toils 
ot not tempel dia tubbor il] 
but all th ame t ( er enter a room 
and t If Ne highe t 
privileg 
he was the eldest of the é ()t 
her relat to tl ext of them—he1 
brother Matthe there ema indi 
itl in tl collection tm cle’s 
letters, edited | Vii George Russell 
} to he that ie vy t nn S 
dt d, recollect their moun 
tal 1K i 1 talks tovget! 7. 1d na 
letter t ner. % mnect ft | ikespeart 
Other ib | | uest I thou ar©t 
tree’ as first ritt if Lhen 
ittection for « } ther, u te ir pro 
found differences ot pl quick 
M ed and deep ed t time 
Bet eel n rathel | elder 
bt ithe Viatt \rn | there 
barel veal litferc n t ore Lhe 
elder 1 { Dy embet I é and 
the inger in November 182 Lhe 
ere rm ittached t each 
tl 1d spite r mue that i 
utwardly divergent—sharpl divergent 
the ere more alike fundamentally 
th rte ispected Both had 
derived trom some remoter ancestry 
’ i, 


through their Cornish 


da iohter of a 


motner, 
S¢ and a 


nd ] talities which 


( le ments a 


vere lacking in the strong personality of 
their tathet Imaginatiol * rebellion 
iwainst tact spirituality, a tendency 
to dream, unworldliness, the passionate 
we of beauty and charm, “ineffectual 
es in the practical competitive life 


Viatthew 


t if 


\rnold, 


these. according to 
| Oxford on 


t ect 
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“The Study of Celtic Literature,” 
and are the characteristic marks of the 
Celt. hey were unequally distributed 
between the ‘Unworldli- 
” *Ineffect 


rather to 


were 


two brothers. 
ness,’ “rebellion against fact, 
ualness’’ in common life, fell 

: 
than my _ uncle’s; 


*“worldliness,”’ ot 


my father’s share 


though m uncle’s 
Was sometimes accuse d, if it 
than skin- 


ever existed, was never more 


deep Imagination in my father led to 
a lifelong and mystical preoccupatior 
with religion; it made Matthew Arnold 


one oft the great poets of the nineteenth 
century. 

[here is a sketch of my 
which 


look 


tathe I 
the dreamy, 
whe n he 


made 
pre Serves 
of ¢ arly 


SENSITIVE youth, 


vas the center of a band of remarkable 
triends—Clough, Stanley, F. 1 Pal 
grave, Alfred Domett (Browning’s War 
ing) and others. It is the face—nobly 
and delicately cut of one to whom the 
iccesses of the practical, competitive 
lite could never be of the same impor 
tance as those events which take place 
in thought, and which for certain minds 


real events 

Arnold was very 
race, 
mouth, the broad 


yrous coal-black hair, 


are the onk 
Viatthew 


ut vard 


different in 


aspect Lhe strong and 
rugged, the 


lined brow, 


large 
and vig. 


DOre ) resemblance, except for that 
fugitive yet vigorous something which 
ve call “family likeness,” to either his 
father or mother still less to the 
brother so near to him in age. But the 
Celt trace 1s there, though de rived, | 
have sometimes thought, rather from an 
Irish than a Cornish source Doctor 


Arnold’s mother, Martha Delatheld, ac- 


cording toa renealogy I see reason to 


doubt, 


hinds, at any 


no 
vas partly of Irish blood; on 
Kitzgeralds and Dil- 
names of her forebears. 


rate, 
ons among the 
\nd I have seen in Ireland faces belong- 
black Celt” type taces full 
of power, and humor, and softness, vis 
ibly molded out of the good common 
earth by the nimble spirit within, which 
uncle. Noth 


ing indeed at first sight could have been 


ing to the 


have reminded me of my 
or dreamy than his outet 
* [Tneffectualness”’ not to 
be thought of in connection with him. 
He stood four-square 


I SS romants 
aspect was 
a courteous, Ccom- 


man of affairs, an admirable in- 


pe tent 














of schools 


a guest 


irlous to 
tne grow 


reeption of 


pow 

" 
ng the 
f } 1} 
Cal 

if 

| thes 
ttel t 
oO} t 

| 

1K 

" 

1 him 
rhe Sé 
Id47 to 

1 now 
1e1 my 


is Not much 
the little 
ibject 
By deer 
I erning 
istaken 1f 
t a exe itl 
1d Kn CC 
\ Ker h 
ressions I tl 
d he 


most 
} 
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lelighttul com- 


rv} 


whom everybody 


id bind for long; 


inde pel ce nt. 


able of mortals. 


| 
Vnat was the real 


of the man: Now 


motion, Ove f 
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ad hard thought it could be by one 

moving in the busv haunts of men as 

le il \l itt ° \ itt himself savs ba have 
le irned i good de il as to what 1 Dr 

m the objections of people, even when | 

ougnt them not re isonable, and in some 

gree the 1 \ detern ne my course is TO 

tblishing; | d thoughts of publish- 

not I rt rt poem next 

spring, and 1 trag- 

ed I have long 

4 had in n head, 

the spring after: at 

present | shall 

leave the short 


poems to take 
their chance, only 
go them when 
[ cannot help it, 
and trv to get on 
vith my lragedy 
Mi rope 
howeve! will not 
be a very quick 
affair. But as that 
must be ina regu 


W hic h 


lar and usual form, 
It may perhaps, 1f 
it succeeds, enable 
d me f metres 


in short 


» USE 
por ms 
which seem propel 
tomy elf; whether 
they suit the hab- 


its of readers at 








after protesting that 


tO Give him: 


is not more and more 
letter from 
d . hose first 1m- 


he ere b , tor 


} 
mucn 


of the family, and 


Mrst sight or not 

But all this 1s 

rather vue at 

present - - * | 

think | am getting 

ee eg a — quite indifferent 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN about the book. | 

Ww | have piven away 

the only copy | 

had, and now nev- 

/. came out, as al er look at them The most enthusiastic 
poeti ky In 1849 people about them ire young men, of course; 
heard of one rr two peopl who 


but | nave 


found pleasure in ‘Resignation’ and poems 
of that stamp, which 1s what I like.” 

But his entry as a poet was gradual, 
and but little heralded, compared to the 
del of our time. Here is an 
interesting appreciation trom his sister 
Mary, about whom I shall have more to 
say presently. At the this letter 
Was written, in 1549, she was twenty- 
three, and already a after a 
tragic vear of married life during which 
husband had developed 
She was living 


own 


time 


W idow ’ 


her young 
paralysis of the brain. 





al d 


influenced, like het 


Ul 

| 
rast 
i 

1 
writ 
thi 
Mat 


London, 


ra 
t} 
dent 
l 

r} 
t) 
te n 
inn . 
thi 

t ‘ 

Tt 


(nd 


fami 


It 


| 


DD 


irl 


‘ p 
| 
I use 
Mat 
bet 
tro 
tT 
T 


I etl 
\ 
ire in mntere 
WW ¢ ill h ( 
pel TVs nd 
The ast 
t the mi 
Forster \ 
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itten< 


Maurice’ 


lhy 
ng 


ic, and 


> 
i 
Bedt 


t 


Immature 


her veal 
terry 7 
the luiet 
Lond 
| ‘ 
r} 
tr 
| 
t on 
t Ind 
tion t 
1 be 1 
| T 
t 
, t 
| 
t 
, 
I 
t , 
, red ¢ 
f lif 
1 ¢ 
the ) k 
I h 
t | 


tre' t 


tine nr 
til ron 
ing | 
seeing 

tt o wh 


bre the 


ti 


t 
| 
| 
| 
t+ th 
ré 
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‘ f + . look oO t 9 tt ister A 
rte ( tend ) the | 
1 
ty } ¢ atching vit * certas 
t Matt should be “spoiled 
] Lansde ne pri ( secret , 
nont ; 
; mM liked | I ne 
ne ricl , 1 tp nl. 
t | pl 
| himself i i rl nuct cleve 
¢ he | ‘ ‘ to an 
ften the st d t 
t d the ICCe \l re id it Oxt 
tu ‘Matt id beet met r of al 
leper te—or as Miss Bronté puts it 
tT : 
T The , t MIDIS | Ne TY) 
‘ ; rOpy] a 1 
; t) Fox How M to whicl 
the Ol ibuted | 
it Viatt \rnold h poems n 
t be read, the ire m family ] 
V ¢ Lat Vl tt ) dard in dt 
t d ley tment 
t ' , , 
put I { lread 
poet ild be somel eparat 
tt ’ \° 
t them | tl I ( D 
tt rent . ( ore rid pa 
7 from mother Stel tor ¢ 
| . \\ tl e \ \"¢ I i | Tt Viatth 
\1 reSTAt nak y the inshine 
{ marr } |} } ne m 
; t hed = more 1e\y te | son 
f | 
. ' el lt i a to po 
VMieatth \rnold Vik lith’s “Con 
pirit } r Lyle hi n 
h d ne have ved him trom 1 
he ' ' ' cietv.”” 
{ 
thre at ( n l more fl 4 
1 himselt ith certain ve 
; te t \\ tne KES ahd ale 
| a 
t I and ld more hehtl t 
oa th. He le ve lenied e but tl 
{ ‘ do dé the immense pt 
t pp ties d | tage f 
} 1 . 
al t ratic class, wherever it exist 
He yuITe CONSCIOUS hone but those 
I t imagination can ft to be c 
( t the glamour of long desce 
' } , 1 . 
» 
word 1d gI t affairs But he laughed at the 
| 


alized O} stupid 
count 


Philis 


hithculty ‘Barbarians, the mater 
| thei 
ihed posts,” the 
t he la ished if the 


ittles; when | 


] 


le preached 


I) these a sermon ll late! lite, it Was on Menai 
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tto and 


ind Clough 
really tai apart. 


*C hoose 
the Rep bhieat were 
(Jn the eagerness with which Viatthew 


spec- 


ld followed the revolutionary 


s AC publi hed letter writ 
piquantl enough!—from  Lans 
e Houst tsell Kebruary 28th, 
tfamou ear, to! father in New 
d, thre 1 light. One feels 
tist the Ww t First, the quiet 
e great house and courtyard, the 
r-p ked S, tne ‘stall faced 


then ti S idden clash ot the 
cle’s description 

Nouse Tig writes the pre sent | ord 
lowne, 1n 1910, “might almost have 
day, instead of in 


Little is changed, R 


mulus and 
wolf are still on the 

book case, and the clock is still 

| by; but the picture of the 
| n to a local School 
Lhe 
but | am afraid th 
remember as a 
up through the turf. And 
e of the still-taced babies’”’ 


ord | ansdowne “1S still 


Jewish 
lS DEC r1iV¢ 
green lawn re 

crocuses, 


child, no 


himselt 


te to be seen in the eravel court! He 
three years old when the lette! was 
tel 
Here thet t lettel 
| I i r H Ise, 
Feb. 8, 1848 
iy Dearest Tom, Hove I uit, on 
t marbl tk nd Remus 
t olf; the two children fighting like 
| dad ti mp-uddered ie-wolf affec 
natel snarling at the ttle demons strug 
0 er back \b e it 1S a great pict 
e, | | dt’ Je Exiles,” whi 
1 do tor Consus 1 Albert resting in 
ie of theu inderings, worn out upon a 
i ston th sloping to t Baltic he 
ning er her two childretr ho sleep in 
ir torn rags at her feet. Behind me a most 
ical clock, irking n 24 Minutes past 
1 P.M. On my left two great windows looking 


on the court in front of the house, 


hrough one of which, slightly 


soft damp bre ath, 
I spring-life in it, 


opened, comes 
tone 
which the close of an 
English February sometimes so dif 
ferent fr November The 

een lawn which occupies nearly half the 
surt 1s studded over with 
out of the grass, for 


htful for the 


with a 


brings 
mildness 
crocuses ot all 
there 
large 


rs—growing 
re no flower beds; delig 
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still-faced white-robed babi hom thei 
nurses carry uy nd d n on the er el 
r t where it skirts t en And from 
t juare and 1 boring street 
through the pel 1 ereat the civil 
porter moves t d f come the sound 
tr vehicle na radation ITIVE 


tI 
b the tim t I t b I 
lordly mans1 
ut | n rie hereat 
evel tone int rd insion 
tottel na quak I It 


H] | test news fron 

Par rr f A tthe Frencl 
| ive gone ut 1d bo oht the said por 
tentous // , and send it herewith, that 
uu may read and kno \s the human 
race forever stuml Ip its great steps, so 
it is now You remember the Reform Ban- 
juets (in Paris) last summer vell!—the 
diners omitted the king’ he ilth, and abused 
Guizot’s majority as corrupt and servile: the 


excited; the 


mayorit King gre 


Government Banquets to con 
king met the Chamber with the 
ae 


ions aveugl to characterize 


tinue Lhe 
rds Z is 
sitions of the Banqueter and Gui 
ired against the spirit of Re 
erthe world. His practice suited 
' 
seemed to ut it, for both 


krench Gov 


the disp 
t grandly dec! 
olution allo 
his words, of 
in Switzerland and Italy, the 


} 


ernment incurre¢ of siding 


it 
the Liberal Add to thi the < 
| 


he charge 


igainst 
orruption 


cases you rememDer, the Praslin murder, and 
later events, which powerfully stimulated 
the disgust (moral indignation that People 
] ' } ] 

does not fe entertained by the lower 


agaimst the governing 
hen eing the breeze rising, and 
most telling 


\ddres 


tion bet 


hoping to use 1t, made speeches 


in the debate on the defn 


] ] 
clea4ry 


ing the crisis a a que veen revolu 


| | 
tion and counter-re tution, and declaring 
enthusiastic illy for tl 


ind otners, the sentil 


former Lamartine 
nental and the plain 


honest, were very damaging on the same side 


abrupt il 
not yield 


vould give no 


lhe Government ere hars| 


most scornful Lhe would 
vould not permit banquets 

Reform till the Guizot spoke (alon 
in the Chamber I think) to this effect. With 
decreasing Majorities the Government car 
ried the different 


amidst furious scenes; 


chose 


clauses ot the address, 
Opposition m«¢ mbers 
crying that they were worse than Polignac 
It was resolved to hold an Opposition ban- 
juet in Paris in spite of the Government, 
last luesday, the 22nd In the veek between 


the close of the debate and this day ther 
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y excitement, but noth- 
ing | think to appall the rulers They had 
the fortifications: all kinds of stores; and 
100, troops of the line lo be quite se- 
however, they determined to take a 
tne banquet at 
ent tne 


vas a profound uneas 


formal | byection to 
ot to prey procession 
it the Opposition published 
iting the National Guard, 
zed, to form part of the proces- 


i proclamation iny 


vho sympatl 


sion in uniform lhen the Government for- 
bad the meeting altogether absolutely 
and the Opposition resigned themselves to 


try the case in a Court of Law 
lL hey gathered all o er Paris the National 
(juard, whom Munisters did not trust, were 
not called out tl I and dis- 
But next day 
the Ministers in 
out the National 


¢ Line checked 
persed the mob on all point 
the mob were there 


again 


a constitutional fright called 


(juard t body of these hard by the Opera 
refused to clear the street the joined the 
people Troops were brought up: the Mob 
and the Nat. Guard refused to give them 
pa igre down the Rue Le Pelletier which 


they occupied: after a moment’s hesitation, 


along the Boule, ard 
matter! Everywhere the 


they were marched on 


| his settled the 


National Guard fraternized with the peopl 
the troops stood indifferent lhe King dis- 
nissed tl \linisters he ent for Mole; 
' ade better: not enoug!| he sent for 
l hiers i pause, this was several shades 
better till not enough meanwhile the 
crowd continued, and attacks on different 


creased the 
é nally the A d , in 
favor of the Count of Parts, and fled. The 
Count of Paris was taken by 
‘hamber the 


Late not enougn 


ts, Viti wht bloodshed, il 


mother to 
people broke in; too 
a republic—an appeal to 


the people lhe roval family escaped to all 


parts, Belgium, Eu, England fF 
G run in 

You ill see how they st ind the have 
adopted the last m« isures of Re olution 


| 
News has just come that the National Guard 
nave de Cl ired igainst a Re | ublic, and that a 
collision is inevitable 
It po ible | wil 
and send you a later paper th 


Write by the ne xt mail, 


in the H] ra 


Your truly affectionate, dearest om, 


MI. ARNOLD 


lo this, let me add here two or three 


other letters or fragments, all unpub- 


among the 


ad 
lished, which | nd 
from which I have been drawing, ending, 
jubilant letter 
election to the 
Professorship at Oxford, in 1857. 


pape rs 


Ol the 


describing his 


present, with the 
Poetry 


Here, 
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first of all, is an amusing reference, date: 
1849, to Keble, then the idol of ever 
well-disposed Anglican household: 


I dined last night with a Mr. Grove 
celebrated man of science: his wife is prett 
and agreeable, but not on a first interview 
Lhe husband and | agree wonde rfully in some 
points He isa bad sleeper, and hardly evel 
free trom headache, he equally dislikes and 


disapproves of modern existence and thi 
state of excitement in which everybody lives 
and he sighs after a paternal despotism and 
the calm existence of a Asiatic 
He showed me a picture of Faraday, which 1 
wonderfully fine: I am inclined t 
get it: it has a likeness to Keble, 
only with a calm, earnest look unlike thi 
latter's Flibbertigibbet, fanatical, 
ling expression. 


Russian o1 


almost 
CUTIOUS 


twink- 


Did ever anybody apply such adjectives 
to John Keble before! Yet if any one 
will look carefully at the engraving of 
Keble so often seen in quiet parsonages, 
they will understand, | think, exactly, 
what Matthew Arnold meant. 

In 1850 great changes came upon the 
Arnold family. Phe **Doctor’s”’ three 
elder children—Jane, Matthew, and my 
father—married in that year, and a host 
of new interests sprang up for 
member of the Fox How circle. 

The following year the brothers met 
again; and there followed, almost im- 
mediately, my uncle’s election to the 
Poetry Professorship at Oxtord. He 
writes, In answer to my father’s con- 
gratulations:— 


every 


Hampton, 
May 15, 1857. 
My peEAR Tom,—My thoughts have often 
turned to you during my canvass for the 
Professorship—and they have turned to you 
more than during the | 


ever last few days 
which | have been spending at Oxford 


You 
alone of my brothers are associated with that 
life at Oxford, the fre and most delightful 
part, perhaps, of my life, when with you 
and Clough and \W alrond | shook oft all the 
bonds and formalities of the place, and en- 
joyed the spring of life and that unforgotten 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire country. Do you 
remember a poem of mine called “The 
Scholar Gipsy”? It was meant to fx the 
remembrance of those delightful wanderings 
of ours in the Cumner hills before they were 
quite effaced—and as such, Clough and Wal- 


\fterwards Sir William Grove, F.R.S., author 
LV ‘The Correlation of Phys- 


f the famous es 


ical Forces, 
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tT a t | t i ! id mu 
t Oxford, | told, a is perhaps 
f it | am hardly 
t Oxford but t entiment of the 
1 I t n | I t 
t t k tT t in 
t t t t Ke 
t But 
{ | ] . elf 
, t ) 
( | t held 
( es, and 
| d I used 
l | ttel rt 
| | | I erat 
| I tt f 
but ttle of 
' 
| believe 
t t t tin | men 
t | that | tul 
t t I te I 
tatut to t I rT 
eo 
shas ee 
P | ker is} 
\ hild f tec | rst made 
t th Oxford, while my 
t Prot i remem 
lI } tf | ecture the 
| tul the ! ner and 
ft ti peaks ind) my 
pride trom a great 
iT sc1ou 
ld, l ! la t real 
| ! } ere still tal 
B t ears that tol 
ne ( hat he held his 
hip hat ay ne ielded 
xt a d il rland in 
eral! ‘king | k one et hov 
I t / ( the 
( / r O 
/] ( 1 
1 the rest ere | the tim 
| es on | rlish taste nd_ teeling 
ther thi ot mpat intag 
! so that atter those ten years, 
I IS07, the intellectual lite of the 
intry had absorbed for good and all 
in influence, and a stimulus, which had 


et 1 moving on new paths to new ends. 


~~ t 
With these thoughts in mind, supplying 


a comment on the letter which few 


rO BI 
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people courd have foreseen in 1857, let 
me quote a few 


Keble oted for me after all He 
( leridges ak i oO mucl 


letter 


more sentences 


told the 
pleased witli 


to the electors) that he could not 


refrain | had support from all sides 

Archdeacon Det I ted for me, also Sir 

John Yarde Buller nd Henley, of the high 
Lory part It in immense victory 

‘ more ted than have ever, it 1 

id ted in a Professorship election befor 

It i great lesson to Christchurch, which 


osed to imagine it could carry 
it numbers 

I have 

ist Deen up to see the littl 

brown heads ir pillows, all asleep 

My affectionate thanks to Mrs. Words- 

rth and Mrs. Fletcher for their kind tn- 


succes 


dearest mother 


three dear 


It is pleasant to think of Wordsworth’s 
widow, in her “‘old age serene and 
bright,” and of Scott’s old friend, Mrs. 
Fletcher, watching and rejoicing in the 
frst triumphs of the younger poet. 

So the ten years of approach and at- 
tack—in the intellectual 
and the ten 
and 
end of that time, as a girl of sixteen 
in Oxtord. | p to 

f Ver and 
Modern P ers 
ad been my chief intellectual passion in 
i childhood st youth that cut but 
pool as | look back upon 


sense came to 


an end, central years of 


mastery be gan. lowards 


SUCCESS 
( 

became a resident 
then Ruskin—the 
certain chapters in 


ind ni 
neure 


i very 


them, beside the “‘wonderful children” 
Tt thi yenel ition! But it must have 
been about 1868 that | first read Essa 


not too much to say 
currents of 


C? m. It is 
that the book set for me the 
life; its eect heightened, no doubt, by 
Above all 


others, an 


the sense of kinship it ce 


termined in 


me as In many 
enduring love of France and of French 
literature, which played the part of 
choolmaster to a crude youth. I owe 


uncle, and It Was a priceless 
had littl 
longer—if he had not died so soon after 
| had really begun to know him 
many debts to him 
confessed, how many things said, which, 
after all, were never said! 


this to my 
boon. If he 


only lived al 


how 


would have been 


CONTINUED 
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BY EDWINA 


Island the 
bring 
snakes to 


oe OSes BN Cobble 


mothe I | 


rds 


4 home 


Voung 


oe + thei nestlings: the ap 
Z, = \ ple blossoms — are as 
fA a) gt large as pink bassinets, 
{ | 

| ind the shadow or 2a 


cow on the grass is almost as refreshing 


as the shadow of a mountain on a 
lake 

Indeed, everything on Cobble Island 
and that one big 
Mat 
gone unnoticed but for pro 
dice Critics 
their ironical appreciations might have 
compared her to a_ Litani 
Cumean sibyl and let it go at that 
on Cobble Island Irony does not take the 


trouble to go thus veiled 


is SO large generous 


woman like Lemmons might have 
incial preju 
accustomed to_ veiling 
queen Ol 
but 


Lhe postmistress, aquiline eye glasses 
set in a sour glimmer, complained, “The 
floor creaks whenevet that woman 
foot in the door, and I’ve watched her 
comin’ down the hill with the wind blow- 
in’ her skirts out, lookin’ that coarse!” 

he drug clerk, leaning at the little 
combined gro 


sets 


deliverv-window of the 


cery-store and post othce, squeezed his 


magenta necktie with a heavily ringed 
1 
hand: turning to survey the result in 


the little mirror fixed in a slot-machine, 
he ostentatiously tlched a 
Cake from a stale looking 
marking as he ate it 

* Somebody her. 
It ain’t mawdest for a woman to be as 
i that’s what 


cocoanut 
boxful, re 





ought to spe ak to 


stout as that; it’s cawmic, 
Now you take these 
ain't noticed 
want anything should bs 


here movin’ 


it 1s 


pictures you how, when 


they 
they always have a fat lady actin’ ridicu- 


cawmic, 


lous?” 

lhe postmistress, with a conscious ad- 
justment of her own tight and niggard 
his letters through 


W aistband, shoved 


the little window. 


*Here’s your mother has wrote you 
again. She ain’t sick, 1s she? You going 


BABCOCK 
7 
to buy one of them Liberty loa: 
hat letter’s asking you to (they don’ 
hnevel tell us how they spend all that 
fa ral 


money She pushed a small woods 


box at him. ‘‘And here’s your anti-fat 
consignment. Now why don’t you s« | 
Mat Lemmons some of that?” 
he drug clerk, arms full of mail mat 
trom familia 
detecting their ironical flavor, 
he paused at the door, remarking: 
“| don’t say it’s my place to do not! 
ing about it. I don’t quarr 
vith nobody, but ought t 
spe ak to her; she might help herself 
I tell you,” the drug clerk argued, sol 
emnly, ‘it ain’t mawdest for any womat 


Ter. edged away these 


probings; 


want to 


some one 


to go around lookin’ lke that. Do you 
ever see ’em like that in the fashion 
papers! No, vou don’t. Why? Be 


it ain’t refined!” 

lhe summer boarders who took thei 
meals at Mat’s little house in the dip in 
the 1¢ ld also objected to he I he roic pro 
portions. Mat, they said, was “ i 
They from Dervish luncheons, 
Yogi dinners, and all forms of faddy 
referred with anxiety to 
Wal populations reduced to bre ad-cards, 
but insisted that they themselves were 
accustomed to consume only an orange, 
a glass of milk, and a slice of denatured 
bread a day; hence their own smooth 
and even thinness. 

But while the summer boarders and 
the postmistress were restrained in thei 
criticisms, not So the othe inhabitants 
of Cobble Island. In the few farms from 
which the little lonely paths ran across 
the helds to the one road the big woman 
was the summer and winter joke. 

‘**T went into Mat’s to-day—well, ain’t 
she peculiar? She was settin’ by her 
kitchen stove with a lot of old teapots 
and such truck set out on the table. It 
seems the summer people has stuffed her 
full of notions about anything that’s 
bygone, and well, it Was real comical 


Cause 


y 
PTOSS. 


stale 


Starvations 


to see her fingering an old cracked sugar- 
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ill, she 
couldn't 
fashio 


ling thet et the 
held high riding 
; 
| Nn | Tt! \ 


in nent at, 
| rat nel dy that 
riabl 1 Cury 
| | I ipprecia 
l I 1 tres 
( | mind 
t ld As a 
| tand the bis 
I ( ai I lL 
! er, to 
rd nored bulk | 
f ht L | 
! lit ( } il tl ho 
1 lived et +] 
} the « , \ 
id ' a = , r 
Nad take t 
bare ‘ 
ti o for tl ttl 
O ib] VI t 
ming 1 the far 
I il 1 tl rocks 
| Ct ( weed But 
{ ol dt ll I ho 
could exclude d 
hen Myella d 
to a b ni 
k yr over bloodl 
te 1] pl re 
Mat het gereat b m 
n] \ 1 stand 
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Island. These casual persons of eccen- 
tric leisure and homely preferences af- 
fected the islanders something in the 
way pic kles affect the palate; they were 
invariably foreign and piquant, yet not 
entirely disagreeable to the taste. 

For mother 
nd daughter, the 
little portable house on the hill, whose 
garde n Was kept ablaze with the home- 
lie I flowe rs of old garde n lore. Cobble- 
Islanders, impressed by a certain quality 
In the two, blocked out thei supposed 
history in wil that 
being left a widder, havin’ 
only this one to do for, had spent her 
all to educate the girl, and was now put 
to it—no hired help nor nothin’!’ 

When it was discovered that the lady 
‘a name and 

fabulously 
majesti- 


instance, there were the 


who summered in 


: : 
mcn it Was agreed 


** She, and 


and her daughte1 were of 


subst ince almost 
! 1 
Important, the islanders 


mate rial 
were 


cally unimpressed. 


*“Sumpin’ wrong somewhere,” it was 
decided, “OI else why should they do 
their own dishes?” 

Phe re Vas the band of school-teach- 


ers, Whose outing hats, worn with mys- 


terious rakishness, betokened things 
curiously disassociated from pedagogical 
everities. There was the literary man, 
who had often been seen ‘‘away off on 
the rocks before sun-up” with a_ book 


ticking out of one pocket and a banana 


out of the other, and the “musical 
rentle m in’”’ who, it Was remarked, 
“wouldn’t never sing a tune, but got up 
early in the mornings and went down 


” 


and hollered to the sea. 
And there were Mr. and Mrs. Porter, 
the artists, who, it was explained, had 
traveled about evervwhere, 
could paint It, but never settled down, 
which come hard on Her. It seemed he 
hadn’t never been able to give her much 
for clothes, for she nothin’ but 


so’s he 


wore 


white dresses and an old red hat some 
furrin’ fisherman had giv’ her.” 
The Porters invariably took their 


me als at Mat’s. | he VY were easy-going 
persons, who exclaimed Ove! fresh lob- 
pretty much the same ardor 
exclaimed over the Cobble 
Mat was always glow- 


As she 


ster with 
that they 
Island sunsets. 
ingly happy when they arrived. 


moved about her long table, cheeks 
warm from cooking, hair a black mist of 
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curls, neck white as milk and her whok 
being electric with vitality, the othe: 
boarders eyed her with unimaginative 
tolerance, but the Porters would toucl 
feet under the table and murmur. 
“Glorious!” J hey were magnetized b 
the great sweeps with which the bar 
arms passed huge platters of smoking 
corn, their envious eyes rested now and 
again on the vivid face alight with th 
strong reflexes of the healthy huma: 
countenance, : 

**Have of these here beans,” 
Mat would urge; ‘‘they’re the biggest 
limas on the island, if I did grow ’em 
mvself.”’ 

“Great Snakes!” Porter would mut 
mur to his wife. “I say, you know, a 
green-and-copper sort of robe, a bright 
yellow brass bowl full of grapes and 
nectarines, or a torch. I would do het 
as Judith, only it would need a tri 
mendous Holofernes to equal he: 
What do you say to Rahab—those black 
eyes and the scarlet cord and the win- 
dow, by Jove!” 

“You will do her as nothing,’ Mr 
Porter would say, with great firmness; 
“anyway, not this summer—not until 
you are much better.” 

“4 wonder if Michelangelo’s wife kept 
saying, ‘My dear, not this summer,’ 
Porter would growl, disgustedly. ‘I 
te I] vou I’ve got to do het or bust! She’s 
an elemental wonder, a great sunrise, 
mountain-peak sort of woman!” 

**Michelangelo hadn’t any wife, and 
he hadn’t had a nervous break-down,” 
the cool rejoinder would come. Then 
Mrs. Porter would soften and say gently, 
“Do be patient, dear man; next year, 
perhaps.” 

But as the seasons passed, the popu- 
larity of Mat Lemmons’s boarding-house 
had been steadily waning. Cobble- 
Islanders, master-hands at conjecture 
and speculation, shook their heads and 
advanced many reasons why. It gave 
Mat’s neighbors a gratifying sense of 
discrimination to warn tentative eaters 
away from her table. With arm-akimbo 
emphasis her prospects were discussed 
by one and another. 

“It ain’t that she can’t cook good,” 
speculated the drug clerk; he delicately 
rearranged a highly polished assortment 
of bottles of cosmetics, continuing with 


some 





K tr lofh black | I makes 

ve think of a rea "int 
n dict I i t ioht 

t Tt ‘ t ? white 

livered and 1eak but I d t know 


I 1a 
ed by tl ) vitality of tl 
big protectress, met in council with the 
promote! or the | rhouse schem« 
vith the result that Mat herself ass imed 
entire care of the invalid 
But Mvyella, removed f » tl ind 
ofr the ea and the clable pop] of 
not b t trett | d exacting 
She found immense fault ith her sut 
‘oundings. Even the smell of dry fish 
t] removed trom. it, 
wd 1 nparioon: _ 1 
\I t’s | \-I I | ! . s hi II \ 
t helds t ( | at all to 
. } I Ik teppl 
t et | 7. DEK lative crutu 
I ICT} | t net r lobster 


t ea Id m stra to he keep 
o ¢ up to Mat ind then 
nt cruel, u tain me es bv the 
rocer-boy that he “might sto] around 
1 the weather was settled, o1 when 

| % eo 

Po make bad situat rse, When 
spring and ymer made their slow ap 
pl ich to Ce | | i 1. there el no 
letters from the immer ft Ik | veaking 
place at \ at’s tal le. Mat. triding 
down to the post-othce on a raw after 
noon, would come home empty handed 
except for an occa il embroidery 
periodical iddressed to “‘M: Myella 

Clio Boggs he big woman, silent and 


lid not go to her neighbors for 
ympathy lo Cobble-Islanders, sat 
| macke rel in brine, 
} ] } : 
qd yust a negnt that any one 


‘fleshy’ and unrefined as Mat Lem 


est il 
mons should | fail in these nice 
cial adjustment which govern the 
nnal ial ucce ot boarding hi uses, 


having a 
sumed a hear b I lel in the feeble 
person of Mvella conve anything he 


““Che’s made her bed,” was the 
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lation 


ok with 


in | often t 


d to Mat’s clumsy 
[t generally mistrusted by 
( | that the invalid’s life, 
t be factre Vas a 
t} proposed protec 
full flavor of thi 
| ttl lepend t per- 
| the psychol of the 
| 1 toward herself she 
ill speculat Sitting 
rl »in | big chair, clad in 
kin | irks and China- 
I l eem| revelri S, a 
t | k thr ioh the small 
( r tal front. het pale 
iramatl it-pit he 
ed re th ly serpent 
J heart} Neighbors 
Dy] bly for cheerful chat 
gloat over the situa 
\ if eight 
| la ld cl ( her 
t nd murmur, 
QO head! (Anybody as 
( | | lers iverred, 
I trike it tl slightest 
| G ypathy was felt for 
. 
| t i for Mat to 
| that he means of 
fall 1 Cobble- 
t, tl id, from 
Cobble-Islanders didn’t 
1 blame the summer 
to go straight 
re t tne B I Pat Inn, 
\I K per ent ived 
1 of figure, 
i t tech- 
( had stit ited 
I eened 
| b S rera- 
. t Oo 1 ti i‘ aa vhere 
( ( like a Greek chorus 
I tl 1 di lg clerk, in- 
sind vidul il 1 
t Id h.’ 
| t K It l vel 
i el tion of 
1 | lore ter- 
| le 1 as to 
| ! problem 
1 trom 
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the little paraly tic, W 
neveir be sho ked nol 
at all costs, 
plied with cough-dro 
the latter advised by 
het spe IIs, and, thoug 
fall, Myella must be 
silks 


must al 


whi h 
; or knitt 


trawberry 


from 
stitch glori 
During 
out at three in the 
tiny wild 
Butter-Pat 
enormous 
which 


berries to 

Inn. | 
Cobble Is 
she peddled, b 
Phe 


cereal-boxes. ve 





cine a 
Myella, 
kept 
rrumer 


clerk Tr 


ho, it 
worried. 
be 

ps and p 
the drug 
h the ski 


] 
outhtted with th 


must 


Ways sup 


S were f 


she evolved cro 


d brillianct 


ing season Mat was 
morning picking tl 
sell down at the 
ater on came tl 
ri 


land hucklebe 
lue with | 
9 table 5 


loom, II 


in he r gal 


den-patch gave a small food ipply, and 
she went halves in milk with a neighb 
whe S¢ COW was allow d to tor oe on 
Mat’s property. The big woman had 
her own six lobster-pots and her own 
little hef in the lobster dukedoms around 
Cobble Island. Still thet mone 
needed for Myella’s medici id { 
CC | ind ther iS a pe l tel 
taring them in the fa¢ \t last 


the cool tackling of misfort e Vv n 
the gift of those wl have heal 
natural nerves, Myella’s benefactre 
proceed d to look for | nd vork 

The little paralyt ept as ho | 
never have thought you’d take to lat 
derin’, it’s SO Cawmol \ ith at the l 
tubs I get no compan 1 all I can do 
is to set and set.”’ 

Mat S answel as to pla i I 
cu -up pe aches and Cl im f I I I 
charge, but Myella turned petti 





away. 

The big woman regarded her com; 
sionately. ‘Come, now t to and 
i “= Mat u ved, tenderly; si ul 
nothin’ but skin and bones, the wa 

\ strange look, the powerful and ter 
rible lo k ( f the selfish weakli g, crept 
ove! th 1 valid’s face. 

‘ as I care about bein’ 
ella C yntemptuous! 
no laughin’-stock on 
I ain’t no pillar tied in 
i¢ never een no b ardeé! 
tu p the lose to Sze | t 
vas disgustin’! It was spat out with 
the ve ym of 1 little s ike and th 
invalid’s pale eyes glittered. ‘You're 
too big screamed Myella hyst call 


WOULD CLOSE HER EYES, AND MURMUR, “OH 
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Id Nevertheless, t! t about her 
rr t SIZ had tl ‘ rie Dur o the 
| nmer Mat had lit from 1 
\ 
na lirect VI nattel tra el per 
t \ ! | | tan I I re | d her 
| ft : allay | { wae de] 


1" } 

( 1 t k 7 t 7 o| the biect 
l DiI ~ sti e 4 t lucer Lhe 
| r d lt | rk Ch til nl lke t | id 
Vi t did | re mm led the iti-fat I hi 
id, th « t t med to the | man 
hed Ip re th failure I struggle if it Were 
vhere vorld of gent ly emaciated ben In 

1 < hich she was the o1 false quality 
At last one day, hearing that the Por 
lowl ters had returned and were in then 
emed bungalovy n the prude vood i | peful 
like tl oht struck Mart: ‘'M Porter’s a 
*lain't a reel tl lady; maybe eC « Id tell how 
rt nd lh had never been a time hen the 
The | not remember herself 
t! ht I Mat came from stock where th 
lady ora men had been giants and the women 
different Amazons, and the old muscle and 
feelin’ tre ot} rem I ler her ere it limbs 
ht t be B t i¢ ! d | i | it eem | 
them! that one could not th honor remain a 
the big monstrosity. And ther vas Mvyella’s 
( of tl feeling in the 1 tt ! \ thing to 
ual keen P1Ve Mvella pi Pen wht M { With 
heavy a deep sigh and traighteni of the 
pride of houlders, she took the forest road and 
was tol turned into the path that led to the 

tl Port 

Cobbl Finding tl thicket listening 
| vith the gloss of tain-| | foam 
1 seem ing with rosy cups, Mat stopped and 
itcast. pick 1a sheaf of it Dress dina faded 
r blind, red gown from which a pattern of yellow 
yh cel disk d merct Vy i | d, the collar 
looked turne | In at het great neck, and her 
the di black hair coiled n i loose knot, the 
ta In V nan stil re i r tl littl forest 
path. She herself was lke a strong and 
vothingly, vigorous outgrowth that somehow 
at pink shawl matched the fresh efflorescence around 
Well, there her. But as she emerged into the cleat 
\ stitch ing and made her way towal 1 the darkly 
wurry up lighted bungalow her expression of as- 
id ther | Surance cha re | \ sh ness a native 
r hey as that f a child or an animal wept 
unnatural ver her tood, back to the forest 
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hould presume,” 
‘Summer folks ts 

friends 
the next. 


one sum- 


chat ir ¢ able 
| It’s ‘How- 


mer ain’t friend 


do, Mat! and then they stand lookin’ at 
the sunset and forget about you. And 
et’’—the big woman’s eyes brightened 

Mr. Porter said he ouldn’t never 
rorge m tomatoe s She stood, irreso- 


laurel, her back 
which the 
udden conscious- 
back, the dull 
speech ot My- 


ute, laden with the ros 
to the dim _ pines 
et reddened. A 


ne s of her ph 


through 


al drav 


mart of that tabbing 


ella’s, made the big, simple creature sud- 
denl weak. “Maybe they got com 
pany,” thought Mart. “They won't 
vant me around.” Her wistful eyes 
vept the wide verandas of the bunga- 
low “If they’ve got hired help,” she 
faltered, “‘VIl just step back to the 
kitchen.”’ Again she he itated, look- 
ing intently at the house, murmuring 


hamefacedly, “‘ 1 don’t know as I should 

presume.’ 

sound of a pair of heels 

oming sudde nly to ¢ arth, and a viole nt 

invas hammock under 
I, 


Phe re Was the 


commMOotion In a ¢ 
i circle of spruces qui kly resolved itself 
pipe n mouth, wildly 

| 


noucing 


Stop right there! Back 


nto a man, 


ges- 
! 

ticullating and f 

“Hey! Stop! 


igainst the trees aS you were, please! 
Yes, I know it’s Mat Lemmons. How 
lo you do? Certainly, laundry, any- 
thing you want only do, r the love of 
VJ 7 4) rig) ) t are! No, we 


aven’t smallpox, but with those 
ind that sky and that color against your 
Gad! if the light will hold!” 
e artist, attired in the brown hol- 
land smock which for years had been the 
ot Cobble Island, dashed 
from which Mrs. 
emerged. She was 


trees 


ecret shame 
into. the 

Porte as 
laughing. 


“You 


Porte ris 


bungalow, 


hastily 


weren't startled, Mat? Mr. 
spoiled! You see, he saw you 
S No, don’t move, and 
he won't let me take that adorable 
laurel yet.”” [The lady paused a moment. 
She stood qui tly regarding the abashed 
then her eyes, too, glowed. She 
behind Porter, who was. al- 
dabbing colors on his palette. 
‘I see what he means. Mat, you are 
Demeter. You don’t know she 


uddenly, and 


woman, 
slip pe d 


re ady 


who 
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was, but look her up in the dictionary 
She’s exactly your kind. You see,” 
Mrs. Porter, sitting down on a stump, 
went on quietly Mr. Porter 
is allowed by his doctor to paint this 
year, and he sense 1 
coming back to him, and I don’t know 


“you see, 


Says his color 


what I shall do with him!” 
Mat’s smile was puzzled, but sympa 
thetic. She had always had a secret 


admiration for Porter’s impulsive way 
**Seems like his ideas sort of give him 


blind Staggers, don’t the \ a? she sug 
gested; ‘“‘just like me with my words 


"Il go a long ways to learn a new word, 
and then when I’ve got it—the whok 


VW hy ’ | 


inwards of it, as you might say 


just want to wave my hands and hol 
le aie Mat broke off; she looke d hope 
fully at Mrs. Porter, adding simply, 


“But what I really came for is to ask 
for you folks’ laundry.” 

And the big woman, waiting as calmly 
immobile as a caryatid, het 
figure outlined against the background of 
dark pines, explained without elabora- 
tion that “‘there didn’t seem to be no 
boarders comin’ to het place this year, 
and she’d sort of taken up with Myella 
Boggs, and everything was going out 
and nothin’ comin’ in.”” Mat was care- 
ful to add that she could have got along 
all right except for the requirements of 
Myella’s refinement. ‘“She’s real par- 
tickler,” added Mat, proudly. ‘You 
know how it is yourself; and of courss 
you, movin’ around so, are bound to 
pick up fancy ways; but how Myella 
sets 1n one place and gets hold of it is 
what I can’t see. Sleepin’ and wakin’, 
it’s all the same; her notions are full 
of style as ef she was a lady in a 
book.” 

Mrs. Porter smiled. ‘‘ Well, you shall 
certainly have our laundry; but what 
are Mr. Porter and I to do for meals? 
Who will feed us long white ears of corn 
and huge, juicy tomatoes, and oh, Mat, 
those lima beans!” 

The big woman smiled shyly; then she 
suddenly broke out into a great joyous 
laugh. Mat’s eyes shone; she had been 


mayestic 


vain of her cooking, and as this compli- 
ment to it was paid she forgot the shame 
of her gigantic body, forgot the summer 
failures and anxiety. 
great arm with an 


She shifted one 


unconscious gesture 
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wer, and the bold strength played 
] 
MUuUSCICS. 


ll bring you up some of them 


said Mat. Then a thought 

k her. ‘‘ Ever read the dictionary?” 
ked, eagerly. “It’s an eye-opener, 
t?—words and words, that ain’t 

in the language and yet so nice 

lin’! ‘Hypothetical,’ now ’’—Mat 
the word ove! her tongue “that’s 
highbinder, ain’t it? It means 


but don’t know. 


ing you SUpPpOSst 
; “1 did come up 


now ‘ ardently 


wt of hypothetical about th 
lry, so suppose we say I come up 
ook for you and Mr. Porter?” 
dark eves shone. “Hypothetical, 
know said Mat, nodding mys- 


ly. “‘Not but what it’s awful nice 
Butter-Pat—uinitials on the 
and everythin’, and they say she 


t » the 


pared no expense.” 
ht growing too dim, Porter 
t ed his sketching and 
led his book over to the visitor, his 

unknown to her, still dwelling 
rinatively upon her. Mat’s comment 
yriet. 

rt of cumbersome, 


- 
aband I 


ain’t it?” she 
si And you ve 
} 


| the colo in this he re dress, which 


1, disappointedly. 


ain’t no true color.” Her face 
1 as she demanded, eagerly: ‘‘Say, 
Porter, you likin’ it so, why don’t 


take more lessons and learn to paint 
hina? soap-dishes and lamp-shades, 
Now last yeal | had a boarde r 


dress for her 


k LOW, 
painting a niece.” 
t drew a long breath of remembrance. 
[was apple blossoms on blue plush, 
member; well, I don’t know as | 
ee anythin’ more artistic.” 
\fter the big woman’s departure, 
dly bearing the basket of laundry 
her shoulder, Porter sat for a long 
His wife, watching the red 
f his cigar, made no effort to talk. 
as not until almost midnight, afte 
moon had carried a round shield 
past the lances of the black pines, that 
artist came 
sed on the sill of the bungalow bed- 
the that 


me sient. 


to her as she sat, arms 


m, watching silver tides 


lappe d the night. 


“If Il told you,’ the man said, tensely, 
‘that that woman has given the key to 


tl entire frieze; that I have already 
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drafted the whole thing—Demeter, the 
Panathenaic procession, the Greater and 
Lesser Dionysia, and all those marvelous 
Greek agricultural 


would you say?” 


ceremonies what 

Mrs. Porter turned, smiling happily. 

She reached up and tweaked at his tum 

bled hair. ‘‘Oh,” she returned, lightly, 

“IT should just. say, 
aaa 


play 


‘run along and 


t 

Porter bent to the lightly draped, 
teasing figure. He kissed her eyes and 
hands. ‘‘Go on laughing, you litth 


brute,” the man whispered with glad 


Mat 
this 


‘you go on laughing! 
Lemmons and I are 


herceness; 


roing to see 


thing through.” His voice sounded 
oddly as he added, ‘* Daphne, dear, 


With a sound like a 


face 


S rb, he swept his 
across hers and abruptly left the 
room. 

Cobble-Islanders passed it from gray 
that Mat Lemmons 
seemed to be sort of hired help up to 
the Porter bungalow, doin’ their washin’ 
and cookin’ for ’em; but further specu 
lation as to Mat’s affairs dwindled befor 
rumors of a fireless cooker and washing 
machine down at the Butter-Pat Inn. 
Contemplation of triumphs of 
practical science dazed the islande rs out 
of their usual habit of criticism, and 
sent them into trances of 


house to gray house . 


the se 


emulative 
awe, 

M yella, howe ver, becoming as the ‘ 
more refined, 
complained to Mr. Crim that Mat was, 
too much up to the Porter place. She 
didn’t know what they kept her so long 
for, unless it was to polish up the g lc 
frames and all. The little invalid ex- 
plained the probabilities to her admirer. 

“Yes, he’s an artist by all accounts, 
yet it seems that he can’t paint nothing 
but the outlandish. Twic 
had Mat all dressed up in a_ purple 
piano-cover like, she with a basket on 
her head filled with plums and apples 
and peaches and I don’t know what all 
Another time what must he do but send 
for them twins of Burt Slater’s, 
them yellow-headed young and, 
well’’—Myella looked at Mr. Crim; it 
was growing dark and she had no one 
to share this horror with—‘‘well, 

ought to be a law 


season advanced steadily 


veste rday he 


two 


ones, 


else 


there against such 
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ra thousand dollars. 
trembled, but 


Ing little 


| urmuread re- 
ru went care- 
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, , paragraph that 
Portland 


p ipe rs 


around Cobble 


n tl ne 
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| ubject of 
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( id { ight it 
im i a8 a 
tn itt pal T1¢ 
lh; rhe | )- 


he the helds to 
| the X t truth of 


SS-SIZI 


1 ] ] se] 
ould patronizingly explain, “I 


sne W o ul 
it's only for intimate friends that she 
would stand around th her arms b: 


Wi l < 
like that. But, as Mrs. Porter stat 
in her last letter, *twas Vat 


whol frieze. You see,” 


] 
started che 


Myella YTra 


ciously elucidated, “ it’s called ‘frieze’ be- 
cause it sticks to the wall Tor ( I neg 
It seems that it looks Mat is nearer to 


ned goddesses than most 

, 
and goin 
with the 


1 ° ; 
folks you ee comin 


She’s ddess Myella, 


air of extensive art-culture, next ex 
: ; . : 
plained the thing to Mr. Cri Phey 
say that high up like I them walls 
they need real sizable tolks to fll out the 
99 " | " 
distance. L he Littic n\ lid n d bee } 
! 
greatly stimulated | red develop 
ments, and she was no\ illing to find 
1] \1 
excetience 1n iViat 1g t pro] tol 
Her manner was quite knowing as she 
: : 6st 
volunteered, for instance, put at 
tined-lookin pers n like me up on them 
big court-house wall . and What \ ould 
you e¢ ‘a 
l his excursion 1n imagination w too 


much for Mr. Crim. ‘Tee, he, he!’ he 





] 1 | ] 
explode 1. (hen he suddenly. sat ip 
or} nd cl } “Pp 
Straignt a ¢ I l t roat Dut 
1 ] | 1 ' 
any bod tandl I dre sed like that, 
on aw unt ide of al d d 
Mr. C1 everel Now he 
hxed his friend wi dmuri Z 
vou re high t ed ues allt I 
pril iples ( i Keep you of a | 
nere } inte | | Not Vil ( 1tt 
dded ; am az thought 
] | 
what VI t nas d r( | e ¢ 
| l ad ind I ( rl | i | 
S traveled 
» n shes ftamou like lI 
horse o1 1 hotel KCCpcel Vi vella 
oC in’ to open an Cl | idery | »p rignt 
n VM ? TTT rd ti Je eon’ | 
In wviat Ss hou , and re In to Cal 


it *Godde ss-crt 


they 9 
ft. Mrs. Klinger at the 


Butter-Pat told ’em to; she says it’s all 
the rage to call your house by a fancy 
name. And they calculate people will 
come and buy H ~ them just becaus 
Vat Is 1n those tri Zé ind tne Want ft 
see Tor then selves that he’s I al It 
seems that ill th e ladi In old IStol 


| and fleshy like Mat; and th« 
| 


Was [arye 

say that nowadays there 1s very f 
; _ ad 
livin women thats godde ize! 
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AMERICA’S 
t marine of the [ nited States 
tly weakened in consequence. 
as largely because of this thrust 


lying institution—an institution 
nce had been America’s particu- 
le—that the United States Ship- 


Board, with its sweeping powers fot 


ilding and operation of ocean ves- 
me just before our 
ce into the Great War. 


it $50,000,0 » for 


into existence, 
Congress 
Vhat 
im then, for it w: 
» think easily in bill 
een vastly 


a dowe i. 


| a Vast Sl is 


increased 


then And as an earnest of the 
f tl hipping Board, it may 
tated that it contemplates hav- 
1,000,000 tons of new _ bottoms 
1 before the end of March, 


with a 
» tons launched tn 
vel I 7, or the 200,- 
tons of I9I4 And—it 

I gh—our ship 


1 1 Ll 
vhich compares favorably 

than 7 OO 
present 
ou 


r government control 
should 


icting unde 


nspiration, turn out close 





; tons of new steel bottoms 
¢ the present year (1918), which 1s 
ten or twelve times the production 

rican shipyards, even in flush 

re the Var. 
he month of November, 1917, 
teel tonnage was represented by 
ts for 140 standardized ships 

ot standardized a total of 223 

geregating 1,045,¢ tons Tol 

tracts had been let and work 
lready under wa In addition, 
upping Board has commandeered 
than 2,800,000 tons of craft now 
g in our yards for private owner 


Its right 
It is exactly 
ime step that Great Britain took 


her American or alien. 


t 
this is not disputed. 


ie very outbreak of the war. 


re the r, the S¢ contracts aggregate 


Ss ~ 


© tons of steel shipping, and it 


tt unlikely that another half-million 


{ 


will have been contracted for befor 
nd of January—if the program can 


arrie d through. 


| 
i 


Nn 


I 


lf 


f the program can be carried 
ugh—”’ _ 

f’’ is a large word, and in this in 
e it may be translated into the 
hgure of a man—a man whose arm 


awn and whose mind is attuned to 
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working in metal and in wood, for lab 
is the big “if” of our critical ship situa 
tion. Our present yards, working und 
and to a degree ot 
that they have not known before, wer 
employing at the end of 1917 approxi 
mately 25 \ huge force, but 
not nearly large enough, for to come any 
where neat the program of 
00 tons for this year there should 
from 250,000 more work- 
both in the present yards and in 
vards which are to 
within tl 


ii¢ 
You 


Five million tons of steel shipping, di- 


a pre SSUure 


OO men. 


Carrying out 
5 VU) 


tO 300,000 


the come into be Ing 
next few months. 


cannot build ships without men. 


vided for convenience in estimate into 
of I 
an at 


terms -ton steamships, would 
Or, if de 

Ist of January 1915, 
a ship a week for our ten biggest yards 
As a matter of fact, we shall have to do 
far better to complete a 5,000,000-ton 
program for 1918, for we did not begin 
to deliver ten major ships a week on the 
hrst day of January 


But, for a better 
understanding of the let u 


m¢ vessels. 


live ry began on the 


situation, 


still take that as our standard for esti- 
mate 
\ I -tTon hip each seven days 1s 


matter for a modern yard 
ind working under war-tim¢ 
Charles M 
ld the Shipping Board 
could build ons 
ton ships in sixteen months’ 


10 impossible 
enl irg¢ d 


nre 


ported to hay t 
la t Vi 
dred I 


Schwab 1s _re- 


sure. 

ay that hi hun 
\ great Camden, New 
Jersey, made a larger promise. It agreed 
to turn out a standardized steel steam 
ship of 7,500 tons or 9,00 
10,000 tons at the end of 
thereafter similat 
steamship each twenty-four hours, for 
an indehnite 


] 


mendous 


shipyard at 


" Ol even 
ix months and 


to turn out an exactly 


period. 
promise, yet the 


Chis Was a tre 


men who 
made it were both experienced and re 
sponsible ship-builders. But their prom- 
ise was predicated on a sufhcient supply, 
not only of fuel and raw materials, but 
ot labor. 

Let us analyze further. 
item in the 


‘| he large st 
labor of fabricating a 
of her 


single 


steel ship is in. the _ riveting 


hull; therefore the driving of rivets 1s 
taken as a standard of size and of prog 
ress by most of th ship builder | 
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rds fol tl rele é ot dt tt | 
( I S ¢ ibs | tely 
) | l 
ora But this ha 
I Ss to that it not 
Ve vi raged in a 





X¢ | mon tf iras. 


I 9 it Ips th 

| ror imerica 
t ( t that she h: 

} ' 

1 at t| p« l tel wicket of 
Rive lin M chusett 
rst t lay rte n in No 
i ( 1 shuffling serpen 
of t » th S d1 nh come up 
their p ihey v ad seed 
1 cl l Ch t k their pay 
k HF. \ i a little latel the 
v that released five thousand 
from the plant And when 


| 


¢ 


throug h t 


im<¢é pouring ne great 
had full opportunity to study 
1 
ind took it. They formed a 
] . ] In : 
ind ¢ tented a prosperous a 
rroup ol \merican men on 


Vel pe TO See 
| 1 
nrst tot were Strikel i hey were 
y gvyenerous pa i ( l thes 
high living cost But men 
ed in the Charlest 1 Na 
across from Bost ere gettin 
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MAKING 





more bef re th re h 1 
bee 1 similar strik t tl Newport 
Nev 1, and miiar re 
lh I i i G rnime t I \ rd 

Phin ten mile that ind 
ertain grades « killed he G 
ernment D more m¢ 
had est hed the s¢ . order 1 
i d i rike | r ¢ ! the Iii I 
\ rK U] 1 ship orf vy I | ithin | le 
am’s own worksho] ( to have 
nse of | f t n 
r that the fullest n 
i bot And { t t the rec a 
t t 1\ tel ( ! nd ( | ed 
Ni} d ¢ evel | uid na ( 
rate tor skilled l have f: it 
ympete ith t peed 1 ( 
tl I rd 
nel expect iron rk- 
ers t rike d maste1 
1 p-| r told ecentl It 
takes a lot of sti d to 
ld steel, t g you ite! 
fell lik pe] [hese | 
innot get the "| ; t of themsels 
In a te ( i i ti hat that 
the t ke to striki , 
Which tal but de not in 
the le: hich b rdet } 
trea 
lhe P ( { e might almost 
| tI theater of th 
frst of the | t | } tl hip 
1S. he n t ld ippeal dt 
the local oth but the | | othe: 
ere either ca | d I I ( | a it 
} nece for Pre lent Wilson t 
1 LSpec "1 t | I htl 
very diplomatic a t Secreta! f 
Labor was a meml ti ttle th 
disputes. Phere ( othcial on 
the west coast Fer. who i not 
owed Hi n ] l \\ } ymbe 
nd he l Cx el ol the nl Ol 
American State Ore I And when 
i Cre fr prot I gitators im 
down from. th ignboring tate of 
Washington | tried to t ip the bu 
vards at ancient Astoria the Governor 
ent a portion of tl National Guard 
ther post haste i here is no strik 
i he vards kept lard E # i | tl 
differences | een th Vi rkers | 
their employers wet bmitted to arbi 
tration 
Not that the grievances of the men 
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last by far the hardest of all, for the 
spirit of unrest—many times fomented 
by German agencies—has greatly de- 
layed our ship program this winter; at 
times greatly endangered it. Strikes 
have been all too frequent. No criticism 
should be to the national labor 
leaders. Mr. Gompers and the men who 
ire closely associated with him at Wash- 
ington have been unswerving in their 
patriotism and unflagging in their en- 
but, as of them once ex- 
pressed it to me, they do not own their 
men. A _ ship-builder owns his yard. 
When he signs a contract on its behalf 
he is responsible and generally able to 
—_ the contract. But the other party 
to the paper knows when he signs that 
he has no way of enforcing the men 
whom he represents to abide by the 
spirit or the text of the document. The 
most he can do is to plead or to threaten 
all the diplomacy and wits at 
his command. And then he sometimes 


given 


deavors, one 


to use 


loses. 

In my opinion, the only way in which 
the situation may be worked out defi- 
nitely and permanently is by drafting 
all the shipyard workers into Govern- 
ment They would be entitled 
to receive the high wages and excellent 
treatment which men working at hard 
labor and under great pressure need. 
They would have the right of protest if 
these conditions were not fulfilled, and 
their protests would come before prop- 
erly constituted arbitrators whose deci- 
sion would be final. But there would 
be no strikes. If the men refused to 
abide by the decisions of the arbitrators 
and refused to work, they would be sent 
into the cantonment or into the front- 
line trenches. A similar penalty could 
be held over the heads of the owners of 
the yards. But up to the present time 
not one of them has failed in his patriotic 
duty. They have met increased wage 
and every one of their perplexing 

ar-time problems with great serenity 
pee faith and loyalty. 


service. 


costs 


The English editor who called atten- 
ti Nn SO VIN idly to our necessity for trans- 
port ships spoke of 6,000,000 tons as our 
program for this year. And the steel ship 
hgures quoted in the paragraph that 


followed fell somewhat short of 5,000,000 


5 
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tons. The difference is found in the 
wooden ship construction, a picturesque 


phase of our maritime revival that is 


worthy of a little passing attention. 
Some 270 wooden vessels of widely 
varying types, and aggregating more 


than 1,000,000 tons, are under construc- 
tion or under contract for completion 
before December 31st at various points 
upon our seaboard. ( Yd \ ards, shriveled 
or perhaps entirely abandoned for more 
than half a century, have come back into 
the full flush of busy existence, and 
there are a hundred new yards along 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
There is, unfortunately, a great dis- 
similarity in the construction of these 
vessels. Already we have seen the 
need, the vast economy, of standardi- 
zation in the construction of our steel 
It has been one of the largest 
of our construction ney and the 


vessels. 


fact that almost all of the privately 
given contracts to our shipyards be- 
fore our entrance into the world con- 
flict called for specialized ships was 


a great factor in slowing the production 
of those yards. ‘The wooden ships are 
less important, yet even in their con- 
struction steps are being taken 
toward standardization, and a definite 
effort is being made toward not only a 
solidity of construction that will with- 
stand both the buffetings of the sea and 
the strain of an engine, but toward 
It has been found that one of 
the best ways to dodge a submarine is 
by having a genuinely fast ship—already 
men are talking of carriers capable of 
making, under pressure, thirty-five knots 
an hour. And the City of Orange, a 
wooden cargo-carrier completed a short 
time ago at a little Texas town down 
on the Gulf Coast, ran sixteen knots 
upon her trial trip. 

[he Norwegian experiments in the 
molding of ships have not 
escaped the attention of our ship-build- 
erse 1n the United States. A concrete 
vessel is now under construction at San 
Francisco. The hold is built in an 
inverted position, only an inner mold 
being used. When the coné¢rete is set 
and hard the hold is reversed—by an 
elaborate pneumatic and the 
vessel is launched. The method seems 
both economical and efficient. But 


now 


speed. 


concrete 


p rocess 
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the concrete ship still remains an ex- 
periment 

All this time and we have only con- 
sidered the building of ships—in great 
tonnage so as not only to offset the 
depredations of enemy submarines, but 
give us the great permanent 
merchant marine that our national heart 
is now set upon possessing. The opera- 
tion of ships is a problem hardly second 
to that of their construction. Already 
the United States possesses some 2,875,- 
000 tons of ocean-going merchant ships; 
a very creditable showing, despite the 
obstacles against which our marine has 
struggled in recent years, but not nearly 
enough. The addition of 675,000 tons 
of German vessels interned in American 
harbors at the very beginning of the 
Great War, but released to us upon our 
entrance into it, was a very great help— 
particularly at a time when we needed 
vessels to carry our fast-forming army 
and its vast quantities of supplies over- 
The damage wrought by the Ger- 
man crews upon these ships during the 
period of their internment was found 
to be almost negligible—far less than the 
most optimistic had dared to hope. 

The Great Lakes also have contrib- 
uted liberally of their vast tonnage. 
Through the entire autumn the coming 
of heavy ice and the closing of naviga- 
tion upon our inland seas was forecasted 
by a steady procession of their craft 
down the River St. Lawrence. Nor was 
that as easy as it reads, for the passage- 
ways from the four upper lakes—upon 
which the greatest trafic rides—to the 
blue waters of the salt seas is barred by 
great natural impediments. But long 
years ago the Canadians passed them by 
means of canals. And the determining 
factor in navigation from Lake Erie to 
the sea has been the chambers of the 
canal locks, about 265 feet in length, 
45 feet in width, and 14 feet in depth. 
Long ago the lake craft that conformed 
to these dimensions were found by 
searching eyes and taken out to the 
Atlantic, and other craft were built at 
the abundant and efficient steel and 
wooden shipyards along the upper lakes. 


also to 


SCas. 
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And between fifteen and twenty modern 
steel vessels, averaging from 350 to 385 
feet in length—almost the extreme for a 
cargo-vessel of less than 45 feet beam 
were taken through the Welland Canal 
and the canals of the upper St. Law- 
rence this last autumn. 

The process was simple, although not 


particularly easy. The vessels were 
sawed in half. Gangs of men in the 
dry-docks at Cleveland and Buffalo, 


equipped with acetylene torches, did the 
job in a time to be measured in hours 
rather than in days. Temporary water- 
tight bulkheads were installed and the 
vessel towed in two sections to the deep- 
water harbor of Montreal. It was an- 
other job of hours rather than days to 
join the hull together at the dry-docks 
of that port and to fit the fresh-water 
tramp with condensers and other equip- 


ment necessary for a craft who digs 
her heels into salt water for the first 
time. 


To correlate this work and give it the 
full attention which its importance de- 
mands the Shipping Board has appointed 
a keen executive. Itishisjobtofind ships 
for the cargoes which pile themselves up 
upon the wharves at our seaports, great 
and little. ‘The new executive is a clear- 
ing-house and a train-despatcher in 
addition. He moves the ships by tele- 
gr aph or long-distance telephone or 
wireless. And the comic commercial 
tragedy of peace days—when ships ran 
frantically to one port and left begging 
cargoes behind at others—should not 
be repeated in our time of greatest stress 
and anxiety—and necessity. 


These problems are perplexing, but 
not beyond solution. Our ships, after 
many vexatious trials and disappoint- 
ments, are taking the water. Others are 
replacing them upon the launchways, 
and still others will be coming there 
when these, in turn, take the water. We 
are going to have the ships—God and 
the labor unions permitting—and they 
are going to be good ships—our mainstay 
through the war and a full measure of 
our commercial triumph in the long 
years that are to follow it. 








Solitaire 


CAMPBELL 


BY FLETA 


mys, oe at three 
Krenchmen, a young 


e\N4 2 American named Ho- 
(ai ya) man, and I—in the café 
b Pay of one ot tho se small 


were sitting 


Veep) Paris hotels much fre- 
\ CSS quented, even then, by 
It was the winter of 
1912, when the Balk: ins were playing out 
their colorful little curtain-raiser to the 
great drama which followed—playing it, 
as they say in the theater, “in one,” 
using only the very smallest part of the 
and failing even in their most 
climactic moments to completely conceal 
the ominous sounds from behind the cur- 
tain where the was being set for 
the real business of the play. 


thcers on leave 


Stage, 


stage 


At the tables a sprinkling of English 
and Americans of the usual transient 
type mingled with French from the 


provinces, and here and there a swarthy 
Balkan in uniform accented the room. 

It was the those othe 
\mericans—two or three, [ should say, 
Homan and myself, though | 
hadn’t noticed particularly—that gave 

special significance Homan’s ex- 
clamation when he discovered Corey. 


presence of 


be side S 


| saw him pause with his glass half 
raised—he was gazing straight past me 
over my shoulder—and a smile, meant 
for me, came into his eyes. 


‘Look! he said, ‘ 


American!” 
indi- 


at the 


I turned, because his manner 
cated clearly enough that I might, 
squarely round in my chair, and imme- 
diately it was clear to me why he had 


Any one would have said 
American, | mean—which 
striking—and said it in- 
voluntarily, You couldn’t have 
helped it. And yet you would encounter 
i dozen perfectly unmistakable Amer- 
icans every day in Paris without feeling 
the necessity for any remark. It was 


said just that. 
it—any other 
makes it more 


too. 


simply that Corey was so ) typically the 
kind of American you wouldn’ 
in Paris, or any other place, 


f encounter 
you felt, 
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outside his own country. The curious 
thing about him was that instantly on 
seeing him, almost before you thought 

America, you thought of a particular 
pel localized section of America. You 
thought of the Middle West. There was 
something wholesome and provincial and 
colloquial about him. He w as like a boy 
you’d gone to grammar school with—the 
kind of fellow to succeed to his father’s 
and marry and settle down tn 
his home town, with New York City his 
farthest dream of venture and romance 

Yet there he sat across the table from 
a dark-visaged Balkan ofhcer, who was 
carrying on the conversation in c areful 
English—it would have been unimagin- 
able that he should speak in anything 
but English to him—and it may have 
been the brilliance of this man’s uniform 


business 


which kept one, just at first, from seeing 
that he, too, our American, was wearing 
some sort of uniform, khaki color, very 
workman - like and shipshape, which 


might, if there h: id been the least chance 
of ~ ene us off, have thrown us. But 
his round, good-natured, uncomplicated 
his light brown hair and the way it 
was brushed—the very way it grew, like 
a school-boy’s—the comfortable set of 
his broad shoulders, his kind of energetic 
inclination to stoutness, and even the 


face, 


way he sat at the table, were pure 
American Middle West and_ nothing 
else, no matter what his uniform pro- 


claimed. He was as American as the 
flag, as the opening bars of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” American as Kan- 
SaS, Missouri, and low a. 

And when, at young Homan’s excla- 
mation, I had turned and found him 
looking straight toward me, the twinkle 
of his eves had the effect of a friendly 
of his hand. He had, of course, 
as he said afterward, “‘spotted us,” 
Then he had seen—and it amused him 
the little play of our discovery. 

I was just turning back to applaud 
to Homan the obviousness of his designa- 


Wave 


Too. 
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tion, and to wonder, with him, what the 
uniform meant, when my eye was 
caught by a thin, brilliantly colored line 
drawn, it seemed, just above the left 
breast pocket of his coat, and about the 
same length. 

My first impression of the man, of the 
familiarity of his type, had, I suppose, 
been so strong as to dull for a moment 
my reaction to this discovery. I had 
seen that vari-colored line often enough 
before, on the uniforms of British ofh- 
cers, or French; I had perhaps seen it 
on an American, but certainly I had 
never seen it on an American like this. 
No wonder the connection was slow to 
establish itself. It was a decoration bar, 
and there must have been six ribbons 
at least, 1f not more. 

For sheer incongruous association, I 
doubt if you’d find a more pat example 
in a lifetime than the man I had, on 
sight, conceived this one to be—the man 
I may as well say now he actually 
and that bar of ribbons pinned on his 
khaki-colored coat. 

Young Homan had caught it, too, and 
was sending past me his deliberate stare 
of amazement. 

It was not exactly as if we thought he 
hadn’t come by them honestly, but more 
as if we suggested to each other that he 
couldn’t surely have got them in the 
way decorations were usually got; it 
seemed somehow impossible that he 
understood their importance. And there 
was still something of that in our atti- 
tude when, later on, after dinner, we had 
drifted into the sa/on with the rest for 
our coffee, and by a kind of natural 
gravitation had found ourselves in con- 
versation with our compatriot, whose 
jocose friendliness led young Homan 
to ask, half in fun to be sure, where he 
had got all the decorations. He showed 
certainly no very proper appreciation of 
their importance by his answer: 

“Bought ’em, at the Galleries Lafay- 
ette. Get any kind you want there, 
y’ know.” 

We laughed, all of us, for everybody 
had seen the cases of medals and deco- 
rations at the Galleries. 1 believe for 


was— 


an instant the youngster was half in- 
clined to think he Aad bought them. I 
know / was. 
practical joke, of course. 


As some kind of outlandish 
It seemed, ab- 
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surd as the idea was, so much likelier 
than that he could have been through 
the kind of experiences which result in 
being decorated by foreign governments. 
And such an imposing array! The scar- 
let ribbon of the Legion of Honor, th« 
green of the Japanese “ Rising Sun,” thi 
brilliant stripes of Russian and English 


decorations, and strange ones I had 
never seen before! 
You see, he had turned out much 


more Middle West than we had imag- 
ined. In the first ten minutes of our 
conversation he had spoken of “‘home,” 
and mentioned the name of the town— 
Dubuque, Iowa! And a few minutes 
later he gave us, by the merest chance 
phrase or two, involving the fact _y 
his married sister lived *““a block and ; 

half down the street” from his avila’: S 
house, a perfectly complete picture of 
that street—broad and shady and quiet, 
of his mother’s yellow frame house, and 
the other, white with a green lawn round 
it, where his sister lived. And the point 
was that he was making no effort toward 


such an effect. He was only being 
himself. 
His dinner companion, the Balkan 


officer, came in presently and addressed 
Corey as “Doctor” (1 adjusted myself 
to that, still with the Dubuque setting, 
however), and it was in the conversation 
following upon the new introduction 
that the object of his being in Paris 
came out. He told us, quite by the way, 
though not in the least depreciating the 
importance of his mission—that he was 
in Paris for a few days looking up an- 
esthetics for the Serbian army. He had 
been working, he said, down in the 
Balkans since shortly after the outbreak 
of the war, in charge of a sanitary sec- 
tion. They'd been out of anesthetics for 
some time now—impossible to get them 
in—and they’d been operating, amputat- 
ing the poor devils’ legs and arms, with- 
out anesthetics; and now at last he’d 
left things long enough to come up to 
Paris himself and see what could be 
done. He was starting back the next 
day or the day after that. 

Corey, from Dubuque! In a make- 
shift Serbian field hospital, in that ter- 
rible cold, performing delicate and difh- 
cult operations—wholesale, as they must 
have been performed—on wounded Bal- 
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kan soldiers; probing for bullets in raw 


wounds—that was a picture to set up 


beside the one we had of him in Du- 
buque! 
And yet—it wasn’t at all a question 


of doubt (we’d read it all in the papers 
day after day); it wasn’t that we didn’t 
Corey was telling the truth; 
his evidence was too obvious for that 
the picture didn’t somehow succeed in 
painting itself—I can’t to this day say 
why. Surely the Balkans just then 
operations without anesthetics, the pag- 
eantry and blood-red color of war 
surely there was pigment of more brill- 
iant hue than any contained in the 
mere statement that his married sister 
lived a block and a half down the street 
from his mother’s. But the picture 
wasn’t painted. Corey wasn’t the artist 
to do it. Not, mind you, that he tried; 
he was as far from trying to impress 
one, from affectation, as a boy of four- 
teen. 

I do remember my imagination taking 
me far enough to think that if I were a 
soldier, and wounded, and had to have 
a leg or an arm off, I couldn’t think of a 
man I’d rather have do it than Corey. 


believe 


Oh yes, I believed him; I knew he’d 
been down there in the Balkans, as he 
said, and was going back again to- 


morrow—but I went right on seeing him 

n Dubuque, practising his quiet, pros- 
poi profession in the same suite of 
offices his father had used before him. 

He himself lent, by the things he said, 
force and reality to the illusion. He’d 
like nothing better, he declared, than 
settling down in Dubuque for the rest of 
his life, and enjoying a home of his own. 
He intended, in fact, to do just that 
when he had finished the Balkan busi- 
ness. “‘I’m that type,” he said. “I 
never was meant to knock around the 
world like this.” 

And he was that type, so much the 
type that it seemed hardly credible he 
shouldn’t turn out the exception to 
prove the rule. He had already, one 
would think, made a sufficient diver- 
gence. 

And that, I suppose—the feeling that 
no personality could follow so undeviat- 
ing a line, so obviously its own path— 
was responsible for my impression, when 
I came later to hear how completely he 





had followed it, of his being because of 
it much more unique than he could ever 
have made himself by turning aside. 
True enough, there are people who, if 
they heard the tale, might maintain that 
he could hardly have accomplished a 
more striking divergence from type. 
I'll have to confess | thought so myself 
at the first; certainly | thought so all 
the while | listened, long afterward, to 
the quiet, though somewhat nasal, and 
thoroughly puzzled voice of the gentle 
old man from Dubuque, who seemed, as 
he recounted the story, to be seeking in 
me some solution of Corey’s phenome- 
non. 

I thought it even afterward, until, 
sitting there where he had left me, | 
began slowly to orient the facts in rela- 
tion to Corey’s character. And then, all 
at once, it came to me that it was ex- 
actly because Corey hadn’t diverged that 
he did what he did. He went straight 
through everything to his predestined 
end. Any other man would have had 
stages, subtleties, degrees of divergence. 
But Corey knew none of those things. 

It was from old Mr. Ewing of Du- 
buque that I had my first news of 
Corey after that night in the Paris hotel. 

He must have gone back to his army 
in oe Balkans the next day, for we were 

» have seen him that night again in 
had to stay over, and when | 
told that Monsieur had 


case he 
asked | 
gone. 

Things kept reminding me of him. 
The names of streets and places in Paris 
recalled his flat American mispronuncia- 
tion of them—mispronunciations which 
sounded half as if he were in fun and 
half as if he didn’t know any better, or 
hadn’t paid enough attention to learn 
them correctly. I believe he saw, or was 
subconsciously aware of, his own incon- 
gruity. Still, one would think he’d have 
become, so to speak, accustomed to him- 
self in the strange role by then. 

I think I must have spoken of him 
rather often to people, so long as I re- 
mained in Paris; and it was, if not ex- 
actly curious, at least a little less than 
one would expect, that I never came in 
contact with any one else who knew him, 
until that day, a little while ago, when 
I met, in the smoking-car of a west- 
bound train out of Chicago, the man who 


was 
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told me all the re was, or ever V il] be for 
any man to tell about Corey 


He may have been sitting there near 
me all the time; I don’t know. Sut 
then he was not the kind of man one 


notices In a smoking-car, or any other 
place, for that matter. Certainly you 
t that so gray 


would nevet suspe and un- 


interesting an envelope could inclos« the 


manuscript of a story like Corey’s. You 
had seen hundreds hke him before, and 
uu knew what they contained—stereo- 


typed circular letters full of dull, indis- 
putable tracts, 

cared to know. 
wished later on one of those 


nothing you wanted or 
And it was precisely 
because | 
very dull facts that I came to speak to 
my man. 
he train 


brought me 


sudde Nn 
oblivion, 


coming to a 
out of my 


stop 


and, 


looking idly out of the window to see 
what place it might be, | was seized 
by one of those fits of petty annoy- 


ance incident to such 
for the train had past 
the platform that I found it impossible 
the name of the station. I got 
myself out of my comfortable position, 
and tried, by turning completely about, 
to see back to the station. But we had 
eone too far. And then | haven’t an 
idea why, for it was of absolutely no 
importance to me { looked about for 
some one to ask. And nearest me, sIt- 
ting rather uncomfortably upright in his 
big leathe chair, the little rack at his 
elbow guiltless of any glass, and holding 
listlessly in his hand the latest popular 
magazine, sat a gray-haired, gray-suited 
old gentleman, lookin 


inte rruptions, 
run so. fal 


to see 


g 
his window. 
*T beg pardon,” I said. 
me wnat place this is?” 
He turned gratefully at the 
my voice “It’s .’ he told me. 
I’ve never been able to recall what name 


‘Can vou tell 


he said. because, | suppose, of what came 
atte! 

It was certainly not surprising that he 
should think, from my manner, that I 
had some interest in the place, and he 
afte 
silence, to say, in his unobtrusive 
unmistakable Middle-West 
the town was a milling center 
meal, and that kind of thing 

I saw that I had committed myself to 


a moment’s hesitating 
but 
voice, that 

flour and 


went on, 


lonesomely out of 


sound of 
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something more in the way of conversa- 
tion than my laconic word of thanks for 
his information and a lapse into silence. 
| wondered what l could Say. He was 
such a nice, kindly old gentleman, and 
he would never in the world have ad- 
dressed any one first. I hit upon the 
most obvious and asked if, 
then, he was familiar with that part of 
the country. He said, oh yes, he was 
‘a native of Iowa.” 

“Indeed?” I said, for lack of anything 
and his statement not having 
been a particularly provocative one. 

“Ves,” he said. “My home is Du- 
buque.”’ 

Dubuque! 


sequence, 


else to say, 


Dubuque! What was it | 
knew about Dubuque? The name 
struck me instantly with a sense of im- 
portance, as if it had rung the bell of a 
target concealed out of sight. I sought 
about in my mind for a full minute be- 
fore I recalled, with a kind of start 
Corey. 

So many things had come in between 

bigger things than any one man—and 
overlaid all the pictures that had gone 


before. Overlaid them with pigment so 
crude, so roughly applied, that one 
neither saw nor remembered anything 
else. All the nations of Europe loosed in 


the Great War, and America straining 
hard at her worn leash of neutrality. 
Small wonder that Corey, of Dubuque, 
along with countless other memories of 
that pale time, had faded into a dim, 
far perspective. 

And yet, the sound of that name had 
brought him—as clearly as I had seen 
him that night in Paris—before me. | 
heard his voice, felt the vigor of his 
personality, saw him throw back his 
head and laugh. And here, in the chair 
next my own, and ready to talk, sat a 
man who, by every rule of probability 
and chance, would be able to tell me 
about him. 

‘| know a townsman of yours,” | 
said, and he evinced at once a kind of 
mild and flattered surprise. 

“From Dubuque?” he 
well! What’s his name?” 
“Core y, I said. I Doctor Corey ai 

It had upon him a most unexpected 
effect; very much, it seemed, the same 


said. 


effect his announcement had had upon 


He le aned for- 


me the moment before. 
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ward no more than an inch, but his mild 
gray eyes kindled with a kind of excited 
intensity. 

“You knew Jim Corey! Not here 
not in Dubuque?” 

**T met him in Paris,’ 
a long while ago.” 

In Paris! Well, well—think of that!’’ 

He shook his head, and regarded me 
suddenly with a stronger and new kind 
of interest. I was, apparently, the first 
person he had ever encountered who had 
really known Corey abroad, and I could 
see that the fact had established me 
immediately in his mind as an intimate 
friend of Corey’s. I suppose I should 
have told him that I had only seen Corey 
once; that I couldn’t, as a matter of fact, 
claim more than a passing acquaintance. 
But if I had, I should never have heard 
what I heard. And, anyway, it wouldn’t 
have been, in the sense in which such 
things count, exactly true—for it had 
never been, for me at least, a one night’s 
acquaintance. I had seemed to know 
Corey better in that one night than one 
knows most men in a month of compan- 
ionship. Yes, it something more 
than the curiosity of a passing acquaint- 
ance that caused me to let the old fellow 
kee ep his impression. 

“It’s queer,” he said, suddenly, 
throwing up his head, and pressing open 
the pages of his popular magazine as if 
about to begin to read, “he was 

kind of relative of mine. His father 
and I—third cousins on our mothers’ 
side.” He broke off and regarded me 
again silently, and I believe now that he 
was trying to persuade himself not to go 
on, not to say anything more. But the 
temptation, the maximum, I might s: Ay, 
of temptation, combined with the mini- 
mum of danger that he should ever see 
me again, overcame his natural shyness 
and discretion. He seemed to decide, 
upon my ejaculation, to go on. 

‘His house is just ’round the corner 
from mine. His wife lives there now.” 

‘His wife!’ The surprise was plain 
enough in my voice. And this seemed, 
just fora second, to surprise him, too. 

“You knew,” he said, “that he had 
married ?” 

I explained that I hadn’t seen Corey 
for several years, and added that I had, 
however, understood that he was think- 


I said, “quite 


was 


he were 
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ing of settling down. It put, I could 
see, a different face upon what he had to 
tell, for he seemed to adjust himself, as 
if he must now go back to something he 
had thought already understood between 
us. 

“You didn’t know, 
“that he was dead?” 

Dead! Corey dead! So that was 
what he had to tell. There sprang up 
in my mind a vague, indefinite vision of 
a thing heroic in connection with the 

Great War. When, I asked, and where 
did he die? 

“A little over three months ago, in 
Europe. I was his executor.” 

There was something in the way he 
made his last statement which lent it a 
kind of special importance. And it 
proved, indeed, in the end, the fact of 
supreme importance. And here, as if it 
were due me, he told me his name— 
Ewing; and I told him mine. 

“Yes,” he said, “I made a trip to New 
York to see a man who'd been with him 
before he died. He brought a message 
from Corey. Queer,” he said, “that 
message. He must have been—a little 
off, you know, at the last.” 

It was clear that something had oc- 
curred on his trip to New York which 
had puzzled him then, and continued, 
in spite of his explanation, to puzzle him 
still. It was evident in the way he went 
back, presently, to the beginning, as if 
he were stating a problem or building 
up a case. 

He began by saying that he supposed 
nobody in Dubuque ever had under- 
stood Corey—‘‘and yet”’—he faced me 

“you wouldn’t say he was hard to 
understand?” 

I said that he had seemed to me to 
have an extremely straightforward and 
simple personality; that that, to me, had 
been one of his charms. 

“Exactly!” he said, ‘exactly! That’s 
what we always thought in Dubuque 
and I’ve known Jim Corey since the day 
he was born. Why, he’d go away on one 
of his trips, and stay a year, sometimes 
two, and the day after he’d get back 
you'd think he’d never been out of 
Dubuque, except he was so glad to be 
home.” 


And, 


then,” he said, 


talking with a growing and 


homely fluency, the nasal quality of his 
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rather pleasant voice increasing accord- 
ing to the sharpness of his interest, he 
proceeded to sketch in, with the fine 
brush of his provincialism, all the details 
of that picture I had had so clearly of 
Core that night in Paris, mort 

four years before 
It was astonishing 
ure had been; how t 
had | 


than | to visualize 


cr 


ht my | 
ey, Who had known 
better able 


out;tsi 1 Du- 


how rig 


een no 


Corey 


| im alwa VS, 


buque. 

And it seemed to have been the 
had led him, the year 
medical chool 


chance which 
of his eraduati mn trom 
to take his first trip away from hi 


otate. He 


had “put himself”? throug 
college, and had come out with all the 
school had to give, Wanting moré It 


was doubtful if Corey had ever read a 
novel through in his life, but the llege 
library yielded up treasures in scientih 
and medical | ks whose plots | re- 
membered as easily as boarding-school 


girls remember the plots of aura 
Libbev. 

In the end he 
1 In some 
with and it was that which led 
him to decide upon going t » China He 
was going to study Chinese herbs And 


had happened t be 
engross experiments oO! tne 


herbs, 


he had grone, straight, 

te, as he did everything But 
when he had been 1n Pekin two weeks 
n broke out, and ther 


' ’ , 
in the thick of 1t; anda godsend 


the Boxer Rebellio 


he Was 


reig! iCcg ns 
hehting and caring for wounded b 
turns, day ind night, youth and 
trengeth and his fresh, tine skill counting 
for ten in that beleaguered handful of 


desperate men 
It was for that he had got his first 
Japan’s Order of the Ri 


» ind a little later had come fron 
} ] 

Krance, for the same service, and quite 

to the surprise of Corey, the scarlet rib- 


bon f the Legion oT H 
Lhe ‘ had been, fr course, the appro 
priat furor pict es nd full page i1n- 
terviews in the S Francisco ers 
I home, 1 Dubuque expecting 
t ¢ e | ick trans! rmed 
scious of tentoes wee, Tue be 
had arrived, tot mazement, m¢ 
self, and they had accepted him 
after a day or tw » at his own valuati 
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That was the first, and it seemed after 
that, although he was always off to one 
of the fal of the earth, they 
never able to look upon him 
when he came home as a distinguished 
traveler returned. He simply, 
seemed to wish to be, “Jim,” o1 
Doc” Corey home 
And yet they knew about the 
things he had done. They knew where 
he had been. And they knew, too, about 
his decorations. ‘They had them 

ne two occasions, when he had 
of the evening at the 
and he had 
old gentleman said, 


corners 


were 


Was 
as fie 
sometimes come 


again 


seen 
on ot! or t 
been the vuest 
‘**Business Men’s Banquet,” 
“dressed up,” the 

in a full-dress suit and all his decorations 
“Two rows, all kinds, by ther One 
could imagine him doing that, in a spirit 
masquerade. And one 
doing it 


could 


or com 


Imagine him 


also merely t 
pleas them. 
His wife, 


to get 


after he was married, used 
out his decorations and show then 
to her women friends, and at this Cor 

nly laughed good-humoredly. But she 
ed them to men; _ she 


would 


neve! shov seemed 


how that embarras 


T asked when hi 


} } 
who she was. 


had married her, and 


She had been visiting friends, he said, 
in Dubuque, when Corey came back, he 
believed, from the Balkan War, in thi 
spring of 1913. Pretty quick work they 

of it, too. In August that sam: 
summer they had the wedding at her 
house in Des Moines. But it had sur- 
prised nobody. They knew he’d beer 
S< ttle down; and she Was just 
the right kind of girl—nice and whole- 
some, and tond of her home. At last, he 


he was song to begin to live. 


made 


wanting to 


said, 
He had dropped at once into his place, 


exactly as if he had never been away at 


all—as if, after his graduation, he had 
come home to practise his professi 
Phe rS * iS nothing even about his | S¢ 


} 


ODTtruslve 


bi 


traveler; no 
trophies of lands; no bizar 
knickknacks. Ina room in the attic were 
a half-full dunnage-bag, a traveler’s kit, 
and an officer’s trunk, small size, the lid 
pressed down but warped a little so that 
it would not lock. And in the corner 
thi € pairs of heavy, discarded bo« ts, 
Vering dust. 


to indicate the 


Strange 


t 
1 * , 
That was all. 


raf 
gat 
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naturally, sanely, 


| he re was no room 


And he was happy; 
unaffectedly happy. 


for doubt about that. ‘‘ Honesty,” Mr. 
Ewing called it. He used that word 
ver and over again in relation to 
Core , psychology at that time mt And 
there wasn’t,” he said, c- hy pocritical 


One could 
ee what he meant, and see, too, that it 


one in Jim Corey’s body 


had, in his mind, some obscure bearing 
n what came after 


He waited a little here before he went 


on, as if he were going over to himself 

idents too trivial to relate, but which 
vould not separate themselves from his 
memory of Corey in thos« 


Well,’ he began, 


from his 


davs 
abruptly, rousing 
secret contemplation, 


nineteen-thir- 


himself 


there was that winter. 
1 the next summer, nineteen- 


teen, an 
fourteen; and then the European war 


heoal 


\nd he 
luntarily, 


irrative | 


went!’ | supplemented, in- 
since from the trend of the 
had, of course, seen that 
coming 

‘No,” said Mr. Ewing in a surpris- 
ingly quiet tone of contradiction. “No, 
he didn’t. I was like vou. J thought 
he'd 7 

‘You thought hi ” T excla 
for it seemed to me he had just been try- 
unshakably hs 


Du- 


oO. 


ime d, 


ing to make me see how 
had I lieved Corey to be hxed In 
buque. 

‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘“Y 
if would be only 


go. Wouldn't 2” he 


] 
ni 


ou’d think 
natural he'd Want to 
asked, as if he 
id detected in my expression some 
disposition not to agret 

“7 would,” I said, still wondering at 
the east 
what I had foreseen was to be his climax. 


with which he had brushed < 


For my imagination had long since out- 
run his story to the end of th al 
domestic tragedy, wherein Core had, 


the first call of adi 
without a word his home and : 
to find (had not Mr. Ewing told me in 
the very beginning of his death, three 


place 


1 
va 


in Europe 
denouement. 


months before, some | 
his abrupt and unexpectec 
[here had been, then, 
‘But he did,” I put forth, “finally go? 
You said, I think, that he died over 
the re ws 

“Oh ves—finally. 


some thing h lse. 


you see, 


But that, 


VoL. CX XX 
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wasn’t what counted. It wasn’t the 
same. It was the way he went.” 

he ( ‘ie | repeated. 


ae 

“Yes. He didn’t go the way, I mean, 
that I thought he’d go. The way 
thought, too.” 


| said | didn’t 


couldn’t see what 


that | 
made 


understand; 
difference it 
} he went, so long as he did go in the 
end. 

“Te made 7 I the diffe re nee,’ 
Ewing. ‘You see, he didn’t 
at the first news of the fighting, the way 
you'd think a man would. Why, 
to read the papers and talk 
news togethe ir, and every 


: said Mr. 


rush off, 


we used 
ove! the 
day I'd 
expect to hear him say something about 
He knew all the places, and the 
vel the re, but | ( 
nevel to be there himself. 
He used to come round to my house 
just before supper-time in the evenings 
and we'd sit on the porch and talk, or 
maybe I’d go round to his porch. I 
asked him one day if he didn’t want to 
go, and all he said was, ‘Why should 
I?’ And I said I didn’t know, it seemed 
tome that he would. And he said he was 
comfortable for the first time 
he never had liked bumping around in 
all sorts of places; hated it as a matte 
of fact. | asked him why, 1f that was the 
case, he'd ke pt it up for so long, all those 
laughed, and 


id bet 


Wal 


rong. 
Vay every\ thing was 


‘ 


seemed to care 


in his life; 


said / 


n able to 


years, and he 
didn’t know; he 
figure that out.” 

Mr. Ewing fell silent here, 
right foot on the a little impa- 
tiently and looking speculatively, yet 
without seeing, at me. I had the impres- 
sion that he felt he had utterly failed, up 
in making some subtle point in 


nevel 


tapping his 


carpet 


to now, 
his story clear, 
best he might make me see. 
of it 


and Was consid ring how 
| was sure 
\ he con- 
tinued, for he to have decided 
upon the abandonment of subtleties 
altogether, and to give me, for my own 
they 


vhen, after a longish pause, 


] 
seemed 


interpretation, the facts as oc- 
curred. 

Things had gone on without any 
change all that winter and the next 
Summer. In August Corey went to 


some sort of convention of medical men 
in Philadelphia. He was to have been 
gone something over weeks. At 
the end of that time Mrs. Corey had 


two 
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Oy 


received a lette1 saving that some experli- 
in which he 
ested had developed 


edly, and Core 


ments was specially inter- 


rather unexpect- 


togetnel with SEVE ral 


othe rs, had been de tailed to stay on and 

rk them out t their conclusion. 
He couldn’t say just how many days 
it wi uld take; he would let her 
Kn 


t the end ot another two weeks 
Core) lhe first phase of 
the experiments had unhappily come to 
grief, and they had had to begin from 


was still away 


the first aga It was annoying, but 
ince the had gone into It, there was 
nothing else to be done. He would 
leave for home on the moment of the 
work’s complet! Meantime there 

uld be little opportunity for letter- 
writing. She was not to worry 

\s the days went on Mi Corey be- 
gan to regret not having gone along in 
the beginning, as he had wanted her to 


do Mr 


then to inquire 


Ewing stopped in now and 
Her reticence made him 
might not be hearing. It 


wonder 1f she 


was plain that she Ziad WOrTTY, but. as 
Mr. Ewing said, sl is not tl ilka- 
TIVe kind 

And tl ne morning, just two 
months trom the da he had left, Corey 
arrived unexpectedly by the ten-ffty 
tral Mi I Ing yas ing tl I eon 
| ome that ¢ enil 1 peen 
surp! 1 t see ( . 2 rt- 
slee t nn shrubs 1! the irde 
And he had t pped to welcome him 
ba k i | the had talk d i| ut the 
7" ite the old wav. so that from 
that ¢ ing on it was exactly the same 
a t had been before Corey had gone 
to his convention 1 Philadelphia 

It appears that all this time a very 


natural intimacy Was 


two, gentle old Mi 
And I can 


who became, as It 


prowling up be- 
Ewing 

that 
the in- 
had 
made in his life very few actual contacts, 


1 } 
few, 1f any, real and intimate ftriend- 


tween the Se 
and Core, 
Core 


stantaneous 


Imagine 
were, 


friend of every one, 


ships this 
friends| 


outward manifest 


\nd perhaps that was why 


Ip, ased as It Was on Sit ch small 


as talking over 


ations 
the news in the daily papers together, 
had 
the relationship, di 
free of demands 


prospered. hen, too, there was 


tant 


S 
+ 


enough to be 
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Corey had returned from the Phila- 
delphia trip the last week in Octobe: 
[t was on 
middle ot 


a Sunday afternoon near th: 
December that Mr. Ewing. 
sitting reading his weekly illustrated 
paper, looked uy through tl 

window Corey coming quickly along the 
walk. Mr 

thing 
something hurried in the set 
and overcoat, vet 


up to see go 
Ewing was struck by some- 
yeculiar in his friend’s appearance, 
of his hat 
as 1f he himself wer: 
unconscious of haste. 

He turned In at the 
Ewing got 


entirely 

and Mr: 
} 

up and opened the door 

Corey came through it, Mr. Ewing said, 

as if escaping from something outside, 


gate, 


something of which he was _ physicall 
afraid. He almost pushed past Mr 
Ewing and into the room, and wit 
scarcely a glance to make sure they wer 
alon 9 SPpOKe, and his \ ce 
strained like a note on a too taut viol1 
string 

‘She’s found it! 77 where I’d ha 
it hid!” 


He held « xt nde d in his ¢ pen hand, : 
if there were 
iling it from any one, what ap 
Mr. | 


to be a bit of ribbon, striped gree 


no longer an\ reas 
conce 


Ving Ss DeV 


pe ired to 


red, and a bit of bronze metal att 
“What is it?” he asked, stupehed 
the completeness of the change that had 
come upon the man before him 
It’s the Croix!” Corey’s \ 
impatient, “The Croix de G 5 
Mr. Ewing stared at the bright 


colored thing, trying 
Core still held it 
hand, and the bronze 

cag 

its crossed swords slipped through his 
ind hung down. Corey’s vou 


Mr. Ewing had miss« 


to comprehend 
outstretched In Nis 
Maltese cross with 


hngers 
was going on. 


sometning 


fr3, 


knows,” was th 

and in that in 
caught the words engraved 
on the cross, République Frangaise, and 
the full meaning of its being there in 
Corey’s hand burst suddenly upon him 


lhe new 


o now she 
vhat he heard 


end ot 
1 
Stant nis eve 


French decoration! The 
Cc) le Guerre! 
You've n there?” he managed t 
Say. “You've been over there ? 
** How would I get it?” 
a kind of abandon, as 1f he 


else anid 


Corey, with 


were confessing now to some fullness of 








shame. ‘‘ You see, she’s right. I couldn’t 


re sist.’ 


Mr. Ewing was lost. ‘‘ Resist what?’ 





‘This!’ Corey closed his fingers now 
on the ( x. ‘A new decoration!” 

\nd then, as if every atom of his great, 
trong body had suddenly succumbed to 


ome long-growing exhaustion, Corey 
dropped down into a chair and threw 
it his arm across the cable as if he 
uld put away from him as far as 
| ible that offending decoration 
“But when?’’—Mr. Ewing found him- 
lf reiterating ‘when when you 
iven't been away re 
“Oh ves,”’ said Corey. ‘* You remem- 
, es 


er, in August 

And here Mr. | wing conf ssed that he 
thought for a moment that Corey must 
1¢ hopelessly mad. There was the ques- 


tion of time, and a dozen other questions 


( 
sibility, out of the realm of reason. 


. Hoy did you keep het I 


: 
| om know- 


Ing! 
Mr. Ewing had not wanted to ask— 


had hoped the point would explain itself 


and Corey looked for a moment as 1f 
he might be planning an evasion—then 
braced himself and loaked Mr. Ewing 


straight in the eves \ faint expression 


of scorn came round his mouth, as if 


e of another a scoundrel who 
dly deserved his scorn 
‘I left letters—dated ahead—with 


the scrubwoman at the laboratory to 
mail.” He said it, took his eyes from 
Vir. Ewing’s, and then he appeared to 
Walt. 

Mr. | wing Sat the re hlled with a kind 
of amazement, touched with fear for 


what should come next, and suddenly 
he became conscious that Corey was 

atching him with what seemed a tre- 
mendous anxiety, waiting for him to 
speak. (nd a moment later, apparently 


no longet able to be il that silence, 
Corey leaned nervously toward Mr. 
I wing, ind asked in the tone of one 


eki if an answel of utmost importance “ 
“You don’t see it? You don’t see what 


99 


see what?” said Mr. Ewing—‘“‘ what 
lat Core \ had 
meant his wife. It was she who had 
found the C) ... but what did he 
mean she had seen? 


saw?’ Yet he knew tl 


S It seemed out oft the realm of 
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t 
cent! She said it was plain, plain enough 


for anybody to sec What I want to 
is if everybody knew it but me!” 

** Knew what?” cried poor Mr. Ewing, 
lost more completely now than before. 

“Knew why I’ve done all the things 
I’ve done—run all the risks. Why I 
went over there this time, in August, 
without letting her know—God knows 
I didn’t know why!—why I’ve a/ 


' 
fone 


“Why have you?” Phe question 
asked itself. 

** Because | wanted the decorations! 
The damned orders and medals and 


things! Because I couldn’t resist getting 


: Don’t keep it back just to be de- 
! we ] 


a new one whereve! | Saw a chance 
Do vou believe a man could be as—as 
rot as that, all his life, and not know 
it himself?” 

Slowly, the n, Mi | wing began to see 
And remotely it began to dawn upon him 
—the thing “‘she”’ in her anger had done 
For there was no doubt that the thing 
was done. ‘The man’s faith and belief 
in himself, in the cleanness and sim 
plic itv of his own motives, were 
and gone in a single devastating blow 
from which he had not, and could never, 
recover. And, searching for the right 
thing to say, Mr. Ewing stumbled, as 
one always will, upon the one thing 


one 


oO 


he should nevel have sald: 

‘But you know better than that 
You know it’s not so.”’ 

Corey’s answer was not argumenta 
tive; it only stated, wearily, the fact 
which from the first had seemed to pos 
sess his mind: 

‘No, I don’t know it’s not so. T’v 


neve! been able to give any reasons fol 
l 


doing the things myself. You've asked 
me why. SP mn te | couldn't tell.”’ 
“Why. it was youth,” said Mr. Ewing, 


and one can imagine him saying. it, 
gently, as an old-fashioned physician 
might offer his homely remedy to a 
patient whos knowledge exceeded his 
own. “Men do those things when 


the y re young. 
14 


And Corey, rejecting the simple, old 
fashioned cure, made an attempt at a 
smile for the kindness in which it was 
offered. ‘All men are young, some 
time,” he said; ‘‘all men don’t do them.” 

“But you happened to be the kind 
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And at this Corey made 
no attempt to smile. 


*That’s it!” he said. ‘“‘I wasn’t the 


W ho would.”’ 


kind. | was the kind to stay at home. 

I know that. I was always hap- 

pier here in Dubuque. And now—this 

last You'd hardly say that was on 
account of my youth!” 

“No—but it had got into your 


blo« rd.”’ 


Corey at this gave a start and looked 


up suddenly at Mr. Ewing. ‘Into 
my blood {t’s the very word she 
used! When she admitted I might not 
have known it myself, she said she 


supposed it was just ‘in my blood’!” 
He made a gesture which began vio- 
lently and ended in futility, and sat 
silent, looking off steadily into space, as 
again all those dreadful reve- 
And once or twice Mr. 


k wing, who sat helplessly by, waiting, 


if hearing 
| tions ot he rs 


perhaps praying, for some 
nade a valiant but utterly vain effort to 
To show by 


inspiration, 
. 
put out his hand, some mere 
phy ical act, if 
belief in his friend. 

(nd so, when the need for speech had 
become Mr. Ewing found 
} 


umself saving something to the effect 


| } | 
no other, his unshaken 


imperative, 


that these things pass; that she had only 
been angry, and had said the first thin 


mind. And 


extremity into 


that had come into het 
Corey, realizing the 
whi h he had led 


his friend, rose and, 
from the 
chasm into which he had 
g's last remark, made 
some hurried attempt at apology, and 
awkwardly yved toward the door. 
Mr. Ewing had able to fol 
low after, and say, lamely and in spite 
of himself, that h« 
anything he might be sorry for, 
the \ would See each othe And 
then he stood In the door and 
watched Corey go down the path to the 
pate, al d until he had 
turned the corner, and so out of sight. 
And then he had gone back into the 
house and spent the remainder of that 
afternoon trying to realize what had 
passed, trying to decide upon what he 
should say the they met. 
But he had reached no conclusion, and 
in the had decided to leave it to 
chance. And Chance had 


either ignoring or not hearing, 


de pth of the 


fallen, Mr. Ewn 


only be en 


mustn't say or do 
and that 
again. 


open 


along the w: lk, 


next time 


end 
solved his 


after Core 
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problem with her usual original sim- 
plicity. She took away the need for his 
saying anything at all; for the following 
day the station cab drove up to Corey’ 
front gate and stopped. ‘The driver got 
down from his seat and went up the 
walk and into the house. A moment 
later he came out again, bearing on his 
shoulder the small-size officer’s trunk, 
the lid forced down now and locked, and 
in one hand, dragging slightly, a full 
dunnage-bag. And after him followed 
Corey. And no one followed him. No 
one came out on the porch to say good 
by. No one stood at the window. The 
driver put the trunk on the seat besid 
him, and the dunnage-bag into 
beside Corey. And then, without 
word Or a Sign, they drove away 
the station. 

It was understood in 


the seat 
towara 


Dubuque after 
the next few days that Corey had gon 
to help in the war; he had rece 
from France. 
wing received, the da 
y’s de parture, a little note oft 
farewell, written in pencil, while he was 
and mailed at the 
merely 
that he hoped he would understand 

[he next week Mrs. Corey closed up 


ved al 


urgent message 


And Mr. E 


waiting for his train, 


Station. It said good-by, and 


the house and went to Des Moines, t 
stay WV ith her people, she said, ul til | el 
husband’s return. 

And that was all Mr. | wing had 
ever known of what passed between 
those two, of the details that led to the 
sudden and final decision to go. And 


it was all that he had heard of Core 
until that day, three months ago, wh 


there came to him the unexpected letter 


from the man in New York, telling of 
Corey’s death, and of a message and 
papers he had to deliver. Mr. Ewing 


had replied at once that he would gO, 
and had followed his letter almost imme- 
diately. He had seemed to feel, evel 
that Sunday afternoon when hs 
had failed to be of use, an increasing 
sense of responsibility ° 

He had met the man at his club; and 
I had, as he told of the meeting, as he 
described the man, a curious impression 
of actually seeing them there, in the big 
Fifth Avenue club, sitting in deeply 
luxurious chairs and no table between 
the gentle, gray-haired, gray-eyed, gray- 


since 
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garbed Mr. Ewing, who had never been 
in New York City before; and the other, 
tall, very tall, with black hair, black 
eyes, and brown burned skin, who 
looked, Mr. Ewing said, as if he’d done 
all the things Corey had done. 

It had been quite by chance that this 
man, whose name was Burke, and Corey 
had been attached to the same 
and were thrown in that way a good deal 
together. And his very first statement 
had shown, with all the force of the 
casual phrase, how tremendously Corey 


section 


had changed. 

‘A queer fellow,” he said, 
could understand.” And he was a man, 
ne would say, well accustomed to the 


““no one 


ueerest of men. 

Mr. Ewing said yes, he supposed one 
ild call him that, and asked just in 

Burke had thought Corey 


hat Way 
leer. 
And Burke, it seemed, had had more 
than enough to base the idea upon. He 
cast about in his mind to select one out 


And he had 


hit upon the most revealing one of them 


the many queer things 


Corey, he Sal 1, had gone about COV- 
d with medals, two rows, overlapping, 
duty and off, all the time hat in 
lf was queer, especially for an \mer- 


bars but Corey 
thing And vet, 
ast egotistical 


had 


pass- 


Most men wor 

orn the whole 
surke said, he was the I 
he had ever known And he 


when other men, 


en him wince 


ing, had smiled at sight of his decora- 
ti He could never make it out. 
There was no wonder 1n that Mr. 
Ewing, who knew Corey well, and had, 
one might say, something to go on, 


couldn’t make it out. And no more, for 
tnat matter, could 1. Chere was some- 
thing in it a little bizarre, and certainly 
alien. Surely no normal Anglo-Saxon 
American had ever indulged in 
extremes of self-flagellation as that! 
And then, abruptly and unbidden, 
there came into my mind a story of the 
old West, the story of how in the pioneer 
days a gambler, sitting down to play 
solitaire, laid his gun on the table beside 
him and, if he caught himself cheating, 
administered justice first hand by shoot- 
ing himself. To be sure, 1n those days 
a man was pretty certain of playing a 


, 
sucn 
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straight game. Well, so had Corey 
been, too, sure of the straightness of 
his game. And I have heard it vouched 
for that, even in those robust times, the 
thing had been seen to happen, and to 
come, with just that appalling simplicity 
of psychology, from effect, 
straight, and without hesitation. 

lhe analogy grew, for Burke averred 
that the queerest thing of all about 
Corey was that he had been the only 
man he had ever seen lacking entirely 
the emotion of fear. He-volunteered on 
every sort of hazardous enterprise, and 
came through safe when men beside him 
were killed, time after time, protected, 
they had got to believe, by the inscru- 
table quality of his fearlessness. It was, 
Burke as if against some other 
secret consideration death to Corey 
counted nothing at all 


cause to 


said, 


Then there was something a little 
peculiar in so silent a man having so 
many friends. Corey silent! Remem- 


bering him, one could hardly credit that 
change. Burke qualified that by saying 
that when he used the word silent, he 
didn’t in any sense mean morose. Corey 
He merely hadn’t, 
somenow seemed to expect 
talked. And what he had 
friends” he wished to 

He hadn’t meant 
nothing so active as 


had never been that. 
as people | 
him to do, 
meant by 

too. 
had 
But there we re 
Il liked. 


him had ever 


qualify, pals 
Ther 
that. 


a man Was Wt 


been 
ways to tell when 

For example, no 
any 


one who knew seen 


thing funny about Corey’s decorations, 


and the V nevelr talked about it among 
themselv: S 
Somebody, had once asked Corey 


how long he had been over the first time 
that he had been there 
before, becaus¢ of the Cy? x de Guerre 
he wore when he came. And Corey had 
answered, about six weeks, or a little less. 

**And you got the Cr in that time?!” 
An exclamation forced out of the fel- 
low’s astonishment, and bringing from 
Corey an answer without a hint of re 
buff, vet certainly nothing that a man 
could call brag. 

‘You forget,” he said, with an almost 
imperceptible glance down at his two 
rows of medals—‘‘I knew the ropes.” 

The man had afterward said to Burke 


that he he’d asked. But he 


It Was e\ ide nt 


Was sorry 
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But 
had 


secret conclu 


him. 


assurance, 


little awkwardly to 
Corey, 
seemed to arrive at 


reassure 
ignoring his 
SOTTie 
sion. 

“Did 
isked. 
Burke had forgotten the name, 
Corey told him again, patienth 
ut the address. He 
Burke wrote. 

a Lhe 
sient a 
said 


for meé 


you put down the name?” he 
and 


, spelling 





watched while 
all go to him 5 He was 
lL hen “Listen,” he 
“Will you give him this message 


papers 
moment. 


Burke promised, whatever he wished, 
rd for word. 

Vell him,” he said, “that it breaks 
nan’s luck to know 4 


what he wants ; 


“Yes,” said Burke “Is there any- 
neg els« i“ 
| { oth } d drained out of 
Cor ( it the last. words. 
yrain ne waited hale he emed to de 
ce \nd when he spoke, at last, 
inge gentlenc had come into hi 
o that Burke was not urprised to 
that the m« or meant v 
Pell him,” ( ey, ‘‘there’s no 
tt kt he M 
\nd although Burke had ined some 
I ining ( rds, he 
et t quite ¢ that | had 
| ight “You me that she’s 
k 
( dded_ hi hea ( and 
| rkKe i t} it he as no longel able to 
eak. | ing, he motioned an orderly 
nis id¢ and whispered that h was 
fraid Corey would never last until 
eleven 
1 | rderly sped away, and a moment 
later the French doctor in charge stood 


beside 


hypodermi 


\nd 
} 


\ at 


Corey’s stretcher 
case, 

Burke said, he had 
seemed to him the 


ot all He had 


then, done 


*“queerest 


signal for 


made a 
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Burke to come nearer, and when he had 
leaned down, he said, ‘* Remember to 
tell him I didn’t take that.’”” He was 
looking at the hypodermic the doctor 
held in his hand. 


‘ 


‘But the Medail ” began Burke, 
and was stopped by the Strangeness ol! 
He had, he 


mysterious 
with a 


Corey S expression. said 
smile, and 


smile d a Secret 


closed his eyes Curious look ol 
content. 


And « | rench doctor had 


by something in his faint gesture of re 


ven the seen, 


fusal, that Corey would never submit t« 
his restorative. He put the down 
a nod to the orderly, in 
his mind. 

until the 


Case 
On a box, with 
case Corey should change 

And Burke had 
Division General, 
late, had 


staved by 
half an hour tox 
exactly eleven 


just 
arrived § at 


o'clock Corey had not changed hi: 
mind 
| then, s the end of the tory 
So much affected was I at the nature 


that | almost 
sitting 


mmfortabl 


ot poo! Corey’ death 
forgot Mr. | wing, 
from me mn oul 


there across 
ing-car, and that he might, in 
cency, expect some mment trom me 
Indeed, | tl ink | he uld have 


altogether 1f | had not felt after a littl 


rorgottel 


a relaxation of his long-continued gaze, 
and | k lew he Va ong to spe ak 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘do think he 
didn’t want her to know?” 


SO th t wa the thing which had puz 


\ \ 1 


zled hin I Ney ’ ork, the thins vhicl 


still puzzled him now 
Well, It had 
could give him no answer, « 
fess that | didn’t know. But long after 
the train had passed through Dubuqu 
and Mr. Ewing and I had said good-by, 
wer, perhaps right, perhaps 

If to my 
followed Corey at all, one mu 


puzzled me, too; and | 


xcept to con 


1an 
presented its¢ mind 

If one 
follow him all the way; 
WISI ed to Save her the 
d SpTrace. 


pe rhaps he h id 


pang of an added 
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bl idness, the gray-green 
tthe 1 ider In vision were 
Prad shoppers in 
1 and Calle O’Reill ind 
| AY le ) i | the dan ng 
f the Caribbea 1 grim 
1 br Caban For the 


ft m delightful mood 
1tora h pr ml [hese 
Itel | $y Ve t qt end- 
learned t liscount So the 
1 ded I t b the Ssurance 


Spanish-American life and 


l to iching the ( I bbean had 


| that, in i certall hostelry 
the Dos Herman >, Were served 

passing th to be t: sted in 

rant of Madrid; or that the 

vere Of a surpassing richness 
t ith real putting-greens 
r that, me of uur browns 





produced exacth the color, the 
and the al } tecture of the sub 


ae 





urbs of old Sevill B imilar pictured 
inducements in. th irs. before. the 
Scribe had been cajoled and led astra 

But ther as oO} exp! ion that thy 
[lustrator had used that had outweighed 


all argument H had poke! tf it as 
** Havana-in-the-suns! si 


Above the vessel, as it 1 lipping its 


East River moorings, rises th nderful 
New York sky-line, soon to recede in the 
distan It is another world that lies 


b ynd, only three da 5 aWa \h! 
Phat leaving the north of Februar be- 
hind, the chilling qgadampness, the sodden 
streets, the du 
not matte! so much what the particulal 


de stination may be, In those nrst hours 


attel sailing provided it 1s somewhere 
in the direction of the equator 13 the 
tim night comes ther l i difference 
in the atmosphere lhe next morning 
there is visible un that has been a 
tranger through the long winter n ths, 
is that er hotter and hotter tl 
every hour Phat nothing ts to be seer 


ovel the reat stretcl 


g tf w; r save an 
occasion il smoke spot on the far hort- 
Zon, counts tor littl It is e1 ugh to 
know from the chart that now Hatteras 
is being turned, or that Charleston H 
bor is almost due west, or that the 
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ediate than on 
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First. in the 
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MOre allve, 


pangs ot ple 


sunshine, 
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\ week before, on tl 
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yulated. Now look to what artists 

re edu ( ! 

It was not the only theatrical com- 
pany that the ship carried. here Was 
another on the deck above But there 
th VOLK ot lhespis vas subdued. 
Knights and Ladies of the Film, their 
th ughts were not f rhe toric, but regis 
ter lo them Havana did not mean a 


a dream of the world 


but a background of glaring 


ple asure-jaunt, o1 


that Was, 


sunlight “What is the plav’?” was 
] 

sked of an actor of mammoth frame 

and bulging biceps. “*The Heart of 


Midlothian,’”’ 
ishing reply 

lothian!” No 
ot \ragon ol 


Was the somewh it aston- 
we Il Heart Mid- 
romance of Spain, 


Andalusia, of 


old 


futte ring 











mantillas and vigilant duennas, but 
of the breeks, and kilts, and kirks 
of gray Scotland—the pathetic romance 
of Ethe and Jeanie Dean. By deft arti 
fice the necessary changes were to hye 
wrought lhe cunning of the camera 
was to transform the low hills in che 
direction of Regla into a likeness to 
Arthur’s Seat Some narrow, out-of 
the-way street of Havana or Marianao 
was to be dressed up, and audiences 
were to sec the Cannongate. ‘And 
when our property-man through with 
that part of the Morro that we ar 
going to use,” broke in the company’s 


manager, 


book, 


pl ide 


as 


} 


‘Lord 
you know is 


Byr 


imparted 


n 


his race 


t 


vho wrote the 


“registe red”’ 
he literary 


In 
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Hava lying pink ind white in th corsair Desores, the Engh hman, Francis 
hint harms hrst of all by reason Drake, on land and sea, in. the Old 
tl et r picture that it sug World and the New, known is the 


Scourge Of Opain here was hardly a 


sh attac k 


rest Che scene may stir to dreams of 
\dWorld tl itis gol ~or to the ights decade that did n t bring a tre 


the ©) 
the ephemera mater ties of to-da | nally, the bombardment of the city 
hati somett vhict depend entire on a vast scale by the British fleet and 
ly pon the 1 dividual point of ‘ the reduction of the Morr For a veat 
Nanol Bonapart the head of the English fla ived over the castle 
1 Loypt 1 ** Billy kvan ind the to the inhnite | of the Ha 
t umpire take ng t arbitrate the ines chic fortress I rest red to 
9 res between tl New York Gnuants pall 
the Chicago White Sox wher they But the visior ire not all of Old 
le tl rld tour, were nfronted World plunderings ind depredation 
+] ime pectack lhe Corsican Phe city. smiling in th inshine, recall 
. 1 ¢ the utterance, val | the long vears ot trugele for nati nal 
1) amids of fort enturl looking independence, the battle against in 
low pon me.” Bally Kvans adjusted equalities and inhumanities of the Span 
nask dd pad ind said, ** Batter ish domination. Riding through the 
| SO, e thre hold ol Havana, country he yond the city, at every tum 
f.ou have eves for it, 1s all the romance the visitor is reminded of the dreadtul 
the Spanish Man Columbus sighted concentration camp that were ther 
Cuba 1 landed on its northern shore only vesterday. lo find the soul of 
Octob 149 He wrote of it that Havana one must cross the harbor to the 
the m t be ititul land that eves heights ot Cabanas and th Morro ram- 
ve ever set \) 


hope the i 
nd tear, too Lhe ral 
ns might ever come 
t 1 the I t id. the 
Ilving crarts ot 


French o1 Enelish pi 
rates Kor n the histo 
of the island, the terrot 
of the buccaneers 
dated the exploits I 
Sharke and Hen Vor 
Oal Lhe building ot | ! 
Fuerza itself, the ancient 
Spanish fortress, begun 
1538, nity veal betore 
e erection of Morro 
Castle, was prompted by 
a pillaging of the town by 
French adventurers 
| wice those pirates Cale 


h 





to hold the city to 1 

ym. It was ever the 
same story of storm ane THE PRADO, WHERI | 
stress \ftet the French | I AR ANI I 
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1h¢ t Take morhel 
| | 
t pect I the Cuban 
l rat ror i! 
I I I rie Sa lirect 
{ ! i 4 iS ? 
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tO 1 
t 
ext 
tilt 
r 


} ) t ( r seo ce | ( n opposite 
the Botanical Gardens, the site of thi 
bull-ring in former days. For the lovers 

hors icIng there Is the race-tl ick 
al Vi ifla 1 \ th it n rde t Amer - 

| rs k trainel | be K- 
make 

Just i the tl I Dre len 1S 

posed to viet the chine-worke of 
v1 and in Chicag é tock 

| Havana the cepted ti 
f the cigar 1 cig tte factories 
On the eve of dep rtu trom fh i yu 
ll | been burde 1 with c mm 
\ di ig to ne ex I the 
( ymmission will be to | 
cigal mantillas. f the torme in 
1 n to a det hoice If 
{ oro! Coror Nat ne Vant 
I If tne | he h Vi 
the cast t t mantilla 
elf ) t! n the 
\ lan ie I { t l, 
t th not you [ e evi ( } 
before he will understand, chee 
f iccept the commission, and prob 
ler huge amusement from a 
ientious labor 1 oul 
()’ Rell or Obi po h 1mm | 
irette factories hat ! 
| 1e Scribe most was not t 
m; roll deft ith | 
but the voice from the galle1 
| vOICe f the paid ide 
iting the news the | ropean 


Oo! ne \ \ I 
ent port-love! ! the world 
Cul is, temperamentall out of 
e with if Hi nt mett 
h q ker tion Che bull-rn 
ed \ nh the opal nh rule | le! 
Ameri occupat Gen. Li 
Wood felt that titute 
ded, and introduced ( ta | i 


VCal t vas fo id ec 


ry to 
Not that the 


r* the 1 port 
) did not k t it Lhey took 
t itl suc entnus! i that half ot 
pop lation became bankrupt through 
ivagant betting. A second substi 
W found in the introduction of 
erican baseball In Havana It 1S 


ed on the grounds of the Almendare: 


a chapter from a be 
| O! three n 


claiming 
Victo Hugo. 
this reading goes on 


to 


ours ev¢ 


half the 


newspapers, 


given and the 


time 


SUNSHINI 
othe hal to ncetion |} 
reading 1 t left to the 1 
! overned by a ballot sy 
tobacco workers elect among 


president, S¢ etary, and 


lhe workmen contribute the 
1 ] , ! 

p ti readel Lal lh 
, Lyi} 

of novels is a deliberate pri 

I ide judge ! period re 


a certain book, nd 1 Tew < 


he 1s to finish one the ecre 
an election to detern ine \ 
should be taker up next 

hfty different novels may b 


election but 


at one of the 
usually centel on three or fe 
note yome veal APO 


of the ft: 
() V ad 


Sienkiewicz s 


divid 
Gor 


ictories 
and P 
book WaS cho 
hundred and eighty votes to o 
and hfty. t often the 
on modern novels, preferabl 
Spanish No year p 
Havana factory, it 1s said, 
reading of Don O Am 
novels read are / [ t 
Twist, A Ta ] ( 

of the melodramatic stor 
Collins and Hugh Conway 


But mi 


vriters 


the English poets are favor 
ticul Byron Only on 
book laS evel had repe ated 
Havana cigar-factories, an¢ 
into disuse about twenty ve 
Wa l / ; ( \ 
1S n unt ht ry favorit 


Know 


and 


Holmes 1s in England 


States, to realize the full m« 
notoriet ne must ramble tl 
liano and San R pl ie! l} 
found, behind gaudily colors 
Senor Sherlock Holmes of 

peal Ce and aeportn t 

hero of a ( Ie I ot 
tl very title t whicl ( 
ind astonish Arth ( 

1 | r ve | book 


Va 


tl cover there rtrait 
’ : 
t tT the ( nee i a luct 
: : 
trait which in general conf 


a quart 


D« »\ le 


As man 


entiment 


in the pag 


Zié 


of 
e dé r, but 
1 he 


themsely S 


choices 
tem 


treas eC! 


cess 
quired for 
before 
holds 


novel 


tary 
vhat 
lS 
€ proposed 
the choice 
ur of wide 
In 
ed between 
Finally, 
by 
ne hundred 
chore fall 
\ those by 
isseces 1h any 
vithout a 
| 


isn 


sen 


on 


ng Eng 
r O 
’ and some 
of Wilkie 
of 
tes, In pal 


pome 


(merican 


reading in 


1 that fell 
al AaAvO | 
ICto! Hugo 


n Sherlock 
the | ited 
asure of his 
\rough=sal 


ere VW 


wld mystify 
Dovl 
represent 


nan 
rious hack 
e tens and 


the top of 


r ol : cen 
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of 4 Study in Scarlet, but so unconscious- 
ly, vet subtly, altered by the crude artist 
that it 1 a Spaniard whom we see 1n 


an, athletic Englishman 


‘ 

ol the origina! invention How many 

of the tales have been printed it 1 

im} bie tO Say Here are i fev of 

tl tithe that « iught the eve of the 
he on ti 


Havana book- talls The 


j Ot m S 
\ great deal has been written of the 


night life of Havana. Except that it 
farther into the early 
the morning, duc to the enforced 
by the intense heat of the midday sun, 
it differs very little from the night life 
othe city of the south. lhe 
Same theater and oOpera-goers the loc al 
guide-book will tell 
the leatro Nacional, 
theater in the the same 
at the café tables that would be 
any other city where the outdoor street 
March, 
1g was being furious 


nightly ndur 


Ca©rrie 


rest 


of any 


the third largest 


world } iT 
seen 1n 
life prevails. In February 
the then new 


and 
dan I! 
he re 


ly pursued were 


in | ces in tl vardens back of the 
Miirama In 1917 dancing had gone 
oO 1] irent revoc ably a ping 
| 

there 1 t phase t the gent 
life of Ha 1 that properly belongs to 
t] past, t Once San Isidri i I 
row, winding street 1 inning from t 
harbor walls to the ralway station, 
blared and flaunted in evil glory lrav- 
el from all over the world talked of 
it with mingled 1 pugnance and admuir: 
t t Ww traged sense of 
CIN virtue that wrought the reclama- 
t lard-he led nes did that 
| ( Al I tr d ll i Want 

the rol | ( Ipl d I in 1dro 

d adjacent streets for ruture treignht 
St; Nn, } d the buildu ct ide ni d 
i n t\ 


Also. tormerly prospective visitors to 
f the latitude al- 


H iVal i ml ch 

lowed to the moving-picture displays. 

1} t } | heen } red It 

inmat, too, Nas all Deen cCnNanged i 1s 
be feared that many American trav- 

elers do not regard the amelioration 


: 
with entire approval It is the 


pre- 


hours of 


of the wonders of 
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vailing sentiment that was expressed 
by the somew hat austere but altogether 
charming lady from Boston: ‘I am 
justly indignant,” she confessed, on th 
eve of departure for the north. “] 
feel that I was inveigled to Havana on 


false pretenses. I had heard so much 
about the wicked movies. I have been 
to every cinema-house in the city. | 
have spent all my money, and I hav 


seen nothing more dreadful than Charl 
Chaplin.” 

ears ago, in the columns of Charles 
Dickens’s 1 ié Ye } R dle 
\ugustus Sala wrote of Calle Obispo in 
a series on “The Great Streets of the 
World.” Chere to-day are the heavy 
cornices, the overhanging balconies, the 
and the awnings that in 
the sunny hours are 


4 George 


sparring signs, 
stretched from roof 
to roof, creating an atmosphe re of yellow 
dusk, just quaint 
and altogether charming streak of shad- 
ov In the midst of 

Its suggestion of an 


as when he Saw 1t, a 


Havana-in-the- 
| astern 
and has been 
noted by every observant tray 
But 
Obispo is not one 
the world; it 
to be. So may 
Piccadilly, or the 
I: ly sees, OI the ( 


Or the Ringstrasse : 


sunshine. 
bazaar was noted by Sala, 


ele I since. 


a title. 


streets ol 


Sala Was writing up to 
ot the preat 
never was, nor Is it 
Broadway be termed, or 
Avenue of the Champ 
‘annebiere of Marseille 
or Michigan Avenue. 
But Calle more than the 
Waterport Street of Gibraltar, or the 
Esplanade of lLarascon. Of 


a 
was of a different Hay 


likely 


( YDispo no 


course, It 
ana that 
eighteen-sixties. [he 
building of which 
part of the city that 


Sala 
Male- 
reclaimed a 
had been 
a dumping-ground, was the 
Gen. Leonard 
del Prado—Street of the 

ck to the 


structive Lacon, 


used as 
work of 
Wood. Phe old Calle 
Meadow 


despotic but con- 


dates Da 
Governor-General in 
the first half of the 
but the new 


nineteenth century; 
Prado was largely remod- 
eled during the American 
But, old or new, the 
overshadowed Obispo, which may be 
“next street to O’Reil- 
“next street 


occupation. 


Prado has always 

l 
SPOKCI as tne 
ly,” just as O'Reilly is the 
to Obispo.” 

ewe: f Soe 

\fter all, the impression that a city’s 
streets make upon one ts largely a mat- 
ter of the streets to which one has been 
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. = It is in Havana that the Scribe 
h tran team carried th first learned the joys of the Rubberneck 
from Marseilles to Gibraltar, witl I years, In many cities, he had sur- 
Oran, Net I id Melilla veyed it with intolerant eyes from the 
After e Cannebiere, that spaciou urb. With a smug snobbishness onc 
f which the M regarded as superior sophistication, he 


I 
if Paris had a Cannebiére it had contemplated the smiling faces of 


1 be little VI rst i¢ ‘aa the i\ the eager, stretching sight seers. It was 

ther it was hardto turn around in — all very well for them, but there was 

Waterport Street But returning to sucha thing as being above and beyond 
( It ft following the Man from Cook’s Pet 


sonally Conducted Tours, and the rau 
is cous voice of the m¢ gaphone pirate. But 
t V Thus, in Havana, it is as we grow older we go back to the sim 





ss self-conscious. And 
from the United States and causes him — soit was under an ‘*Ask Mr. Somebody 

sign that the Scribe booked his place, and 
contentedly took his seat 


trast tl at mpres the traveiel ple }OVS, OT are le 


inforn t tl (met had been one of the Illustrator’s prom- 
lent imparts to the tor. You 1s We found The Two Brothers one 
t fal vealthy night It looked out over the harbor 





( ns, the r Kings, 1 tl t from a waterside street near the whan 
I KIN¢ Along the Prad re the On the second floor there was a dining 
hich tl live You hear of — terrace lhe ‘“‘tnest )panish cooking 
t | T ti | Spal | d, 1! tl world.”’ But t t must have been 
ch holds itself f, and which sends The [wo Brother f other years. As 
| ective mothers back to pain in we found it, the whol tmospher ot 
tl ( I ] re lt t| place \ cl illed nd di pirited Lhe 
. 4 | | rp tale of lorv that } 1 waned wast id 
el in the crumpled shirt-front f the t 
I 1 chil r the p I But el in the dreat \ f the se ce 
! { | ert that exist in th qual the fare itself Is there 
ppy Latu ch I nything 1 vathet han tl 


Or rface t, wi he verge of failure, is raised 
com! I I t tl reignin dan Cc! I 
} t Aim r t | prospe 
| , 1 \ a t tiourishe 
k | t il ri t| t life 1 
b l Op I EH] na t on I ( nd } rw 
£ h \ I ndi 1 I t L | \\ VOll t I ! t 
: 2B t n und 1 in dreams tl] 
here 1 east 9 hat | ne ihe 1 
t a t t K ¢ o ) ( ever 
What of the cab- and tay to 1 f bright 
\ t f the tl] t th | t bed t of 
I e (4 ks’ ¢ | reve I tl r 
hve the } 1em| r | d 











Sinjinn, Surviving 


BY {RMISTEAD C. 





Pisa TAT owas a late summer 
ry afternoon at Kingsmill, 
1A though if perchance 
ey | we you might have spoke n 
ee a ot it as ~ afternoon to 
peor igen, any of the de nizens, 
ti eters white or black, of that 


demesne of fxed customs and ancient 
traditions the word would have been re- 
with After 


~ eve- 


suspicion. 
meridian it always 
at Kingsmill until midnight. It 
had never occurred to the “‘ white folks” 
that it might be and the 
faith of the negroes was founded on an 
early verse in the Good Book, read to 
them by Mis’ on Sabbath days in the 
loom-room, ‘*‘And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.”’ 

The kitchen 
and the breeze from the river moderated 
the heat of the hickory fire 
chimney-place, whose right jamb showed 
1 space of deep attrition in the bricks 
from the whetting of many kitchen 
knives since the davs ( f the colony. 

‘Notice dem bricks?’ 
Ommirandy reminiscently queried of 
Delphy “Dey 


W har’s, ”s« usin’ 


garded critical 


twelve Was 


ning” 


otherwise; 


windows were all open, 


in the big 


w ared-away 
ain’ W ared 
o dat 
know what dat signify, Philadelphy?” 
**Nor’m,” 
ing a corn dumpling out of the big pot 
with a long-handled iron ladle for Uncle 
Jonas’s supper. ‘What do it?” 
Dat ain’ nuve1 
lef’-handed cooks in dis kitchen sence it 
Was built. Dey all done 
knives wid dey right hand.”’ 
‘‘Lissen at dat, now, will ve?’ whis- 
pered Ariadne to Evadne. ‘Ain’ she 
Smart! 


I dun’no’ *bout no lef’-handed cooks 


away no- 
Doe Ss vou 


S1de 
resp nded Delphy, OOp- 
been no 


shows dar 


sharps n de \ 


in dis here kitchen,” interjected Uncle 
Jonas, who sat patiently waiting for his 
dumpling and _ pot-liquor; “but dey 


p'int’ly is some lef’-minded folks ’roun’ 


dis here country 
“What de matter 


wid now, 


you 
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Jonas?” asked Ommirandy. ‘You al- 
ways Is got some grunt ur ’nuther agin’ 
sump’n. Who done rob Janey’s hen 
roos’ lars’ night?” 

**Dey ain’ been nobody, marm,’’ ré 
sponded the patriarch. ‘Dey ain’ no- 
body done rob no hen-roos’. But I gwi’ 
tell you-all sump’n what’s wusser’n steal- 
in’ chickens. It tuk me a long time fur 
ter think it out, but I done think it. An’ 
Mr. Sinjinn, he sesso, too.” 

“T boun’ you think it 
sump’n low-down,” commented Ommi- 
randy, tartly. ‘I boun’ you is, Jonas.” 

““Yes, marm,” continued the old man, 
“Tis, an’ | gw’ tell it ter y 
*casion fur ter 


out, ef it’s 


serenely. 
I had de advance < 

Rev’un’ ten dollars ‘long o’ de ten ur mo’ 
years | don been One ron de deacons, an’ 
ain’ had no money fur ter pay my dues; 
an’ bein’ ez how I ain’ got de cash jes’ 
convenient, | conclude I gwi’ try fur te1 
borry it f’om de man at de cote-house 
what makes his livin’ robbin’ de niggers 
on intrus’ He one o’ dem 
which you-all done heerd Mars’ Jeems 
tell about ’em. Well, sir, I went down 
dar, an’ I sez ter de man, ‘I wanter 
borry ten He say, ‘Fur how 


si 
} 
ic 


S¢ alawags 


] ! ’ 
dollars 


long? I say, ‘How much you gw’ 
charge?’ He say, ‘One mont’, two 
mont’, three mont’, fo’ mont’, five 


six mont’? I say, ‘Looky here, 
I ain’ got no time fur ter be 
all dem mont’s. How much 
me fur one mont’? He say, 
harf a mont’, an’ | 
de charge.’ I say, ‘I gwi’ 
think *bout it.’ De n I goes off an’ sets 
down in de yrner an’ figgers. I 
hgegers it dis he re W av.” 

Uncle Jonas illustrated his calculation 
by placing the end of his right forefinge1 
in the palm of his left hand and holding 
it the re. 

‘I sez ter myse’f: ‘I dun’no’ when | 
gwi’ git de money fur ter pay dat ten 
dollars back. Durfo’, ef I borrys it fur 
one mont’, an’ pays two-fhfty 


mont’, 
white man, 
foolin’ wid 
do It cos’ 
“Two dollar an’ a 


takes out 


fence-< 


cash, 
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’sposin’ needcessity make me borry it 
fur six mont’, how I gwi’ come out?” 

For several minutes there was a dead 
silence in the kitchen. Every one’s eyes 
were fixed on Ommirandy. 

‘Jonas, you ain’ got no sense,” 
the old woman at length, when the si- 
lence had grown oppressive. “You gw 
pay dat man ten dollars cash dar an’ 
> ain’ gwi’ git no money. What 
you tell him ?”’ 

Unc le Jonas crosse d one knee ovel the 
other and said, “* Delphy, is my dumplin’ 
read\ e 

“] gittin’ yo’ vittles 
responded Delphy. 

“Den I answer yo’ queshtun, Sister 
M’randy,”’ said the old man. ‘‘What is 
| tell him? I jes’ went back ter de place, 
an’ I tell dat man dat I refuse de loan, 
an’ de Rev’un’ kin wait.” 

*Um-huh!”’ commented Simon. “ Dat 
what you done, an’ you ain’ make no 
mistake. Dat transackshun 
diff’ unce ’twix’ a gent’mun an’ a scala- 
Does you-all know what Mr. Sin- 
jinn ax me dis mornin’—dis fus’ mornin’ 
o’ de mont’?” 

Nobody could imagine. 

We ll, sir, he ax me ef | could change 
him a five dollar bill. ’Fo’ Gord, I ain’ 

d five dollars at one time fur five 
But dat what he ax me. I say, 
Mars’ Sinjinn, I can’t, sir. But I thanks 
yu pow’ ful fur de compli-ment.’ 

I tuk’n norate ter Mr. Sinjinn ’bout 
le man at de said [ ncle Jonas. 
dat man is what de V 
calls in money-comp’ny a high financer. 
Den he say dat folks ain’ ought ter borry 


said 


den, an 


now, Une’ 


Jonas,” 


show de 


' 
wag. 


Vears 


sto’. 


‘He larf, an’ say 


noney, ’scusin’ dey sho’ly know how 
dey owl pay it back, an’ he Say | done 
right refusin’ de loan.” 

‘Dat’s so,” said Delphy. “Unce’ 
Jonas, yo’ supper ready.” 

‘| dun’no’ what de Rev’un’ gwi’ think 
‘bout it,” said Ommirandy, with a 
chuckle. 


he next day Mr. Sinjinn and young 
Mars’ Jeems sat on the porch at Kings- 
mill and smoked. 

“*Jeems,” said Mr. Sinjinn, in his soft 
drawl that lent an unfailing charm to his 
speech, and with the gentle urbanity 
that was his second nature, “‘you have 
known me since bovhood ?” 
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**Since boyhood, Alston,” responded 
young Mars’ Jeems. 

“1 need not protest to you, Jeems, 
that it has never been my habit to ask or 
to accept favors?” 

There was a quiet assertion under the 
interrogative form of the speaker’s sen- 
tences that seemed to reduce them to 
the commonplace and casual. Yet 
young Mars’ Jeems looked at Mr. Sin- 
jinn with an expression on his careworn 
face which betokened surprise mingled 
with incredulity. 

“If you have ever either asked o1 
accepted a favor from me, or from any 
human being on earth, Alston, I have 
never known of it. Such a thing would 
seem absolutely at variance with your 
lineage, your character, and your whole 
Caree it 

The master of Kingsmill spoke with a 
sincerity and which could 
leave no shadow of doubt on Mr. Sin 
jinn’s mind, if such a shadow had been 
there. 

**Nevertheless, Jeems,”’ said Mr. Sin- 
jinn, knocking the ashe Ss out of the bowl 
of his Powhatan clay pipe with the long 
fig-stem, and laying that article of per- 
sonal comfort on the porch floor by the 
side of his rocking-chair, ‘‘I] am about to 
state to you what any other 
yourself 


| assure y¢ 


emphasis 


person than 
any other person in the world, 
yu, Jeems would consider a 
request for a favor, the granting of 
which any other than myself 
would esteem conferred.” 


person 
a tavol 
Ss a certain stateline SS 
that 
T 

Jeems. It 
me way so indicative 


breeding and lofty 


| here was alw ay 
about Mr. 
delighted young Mar 
seemed to him in so 


oinjinn s conversation 


of his guest’s high 
character. 

Young 
perial caressingly, 
Sinjinn with an interest that 


sumed, and with an 


Mars’ Jeems stroked 


and Loe Ked at 


his im- 
Mr. 
Was unas- 
attempted com po- 
which 
means entirely successful 
‘““What is it, Alston?” he asked, and 
there was a note of vague anxiety in his 
voice. ‘‘Has any one on the place been 
lacking in due - yout 
comfort? Have the servants failed in 
proper attention to your wants! There's 
Mirandy, now, who has a pretty 
foot on the know, 


sure of countenance was by no 


consideration ot 


tree 


but 


premises; 


you 
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the moon, the request would have less 
disconcerted young Mars’ Jeems. 

‘A hundred, Alston?” he repeated, 
with an almost imperceptible quaver in 
“Why, certainly. It will 
give me the greatest pleasure. It is a 
pleasure to me for you to suggest it, my 
dear old friend.” 

“T knew that you would feel that way 
ibout it, said Mr. Sinjinn in 
is soft drawl and with a kindly smile 
playing about his fine, aquiline face, 
which Mis’ Nancy always said reminded 
her of a medallion of one of the Roman 
emperors. “If I had thought for a 
moment that you would regard my re- 
juest with embarrassment, I should 
never have mentioned the matter, im- 
ortant as it is for me to have the money, 
and he Iple SS aS | am to tind it elsewhere.” 

‘Don’t give yourself a 
about it, Alston,” young 
Mars’ Jeems, his fears overwhelmed by 
the perce ption of his friend’s necessity. 
Then he added: ‘* Would it be satisfac- 


his Voice 


Jeems,”’ 


concern said 


tory if I should arrange it in a week? Of 


course, if it 1s urgent, I shall get it for 
ou to - morrow this evening any 
time. But in the country, you know, 


vhere we have no banks It may take 
day or two, Alston, possibly.” 

Young Mars’ Jeems stroked his 1m- 
perial, as was his custom when he was 
most thoughtful. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Sinjinn, picking up his 
Powhatan pipe from the porch floor and 
hlling it again from the embroidered 
bacco-pouch which Mis’ Nancy had 
given him last Christmas. 


ue must suit your convenience and not 


“Of course, 


worry about it in the slightest. This 
week, next week, or even two weeks, 
eems, if you find it necessary. I am 


sincerely glad that you do not regard me 
in the light of a suppliant for a favor.” 
‘Favor, \lston?”’ repeated 
young Mars’ Jeems. “Is there anything 
on earth that could be a favor between 
you and me? Don’t speak of favors, af- 
ter all our years of Iship and affec- 


again, 


t friend 
tion 

Mr. Sinjinn struck a sulphur match, 
and the blue smoke curled and spiraled 
up from the bowl of the Powhatan pipe. 
Then he looked with a contented and 
preoccupied gaze down the river and 
beheld, as in a dream, the blue waters 


moment of 


stretching in the shining and mutable 
sunlight for forty miles toward the bay. 
“Thank you, Jeems,” said Mr. Sin- 


jinn. 


aie Alston St. John.” 

Phere perhaps as many as a 
dozen of the old-fashioned, highly glazed 
te, as they were called in his 


CaTrlés-a LS ile 


were 


youth, with the name engraved in script, 
which Mr. Sinjinn had brought with 
him when he had come to Kingsmill on 
young Mars’ Jeems’s invitation now 
nearly nine years ago “to spend a week 
or two and do some hunting.”’ 

Other cards, equally old in appear- 
ance but not so elaborate of design, were 
mixed with them and a bundle of tape- 
tied papers in the old black portman- 
teau, which always remained locked in 
Mr. Sinjinn’s bedchamber at Kingsmill 

the “best room,” overlooking the 
river to the east; and these also, when 
once or twice during his “‘visit’’ he had 
come took from the 
bag the embroidered waistcoat of plum- 


across them as he 


colored velvet for some special function 
in the old mansion, always stirred gentle 


emotions and tender memories of his 
more prosperous past 

If the elazed pieces of pasteboard re- 
called the halcyon days of his long-faded 
youth, with sometimes a pang in their 
suggestion of balls and “hops” and 
parties and beautiful women and charm- 


ing men, the cards, containing 


the legend, “Seymour & St. John, 
Attorneys at Law,” brought back no less 
vividly the purposeful 
young manhood and his earlier middle- 
age, when he and his long-dead 
friend and partner had been successful 
country lawyers, as success then went, 
in the little town 1n the southside section 
of the State. 

It was with something more than a 
touch of transient sentiment that Mr. 
Sinjinn, on such few and far-separated 
occasions, would revisualize the offices 
that the firm had occupied, and recall 
the rugged face of Mr. Arthur Seymour. 
‘| he se had 
room in a small, 
the court-! 


sobe rel 


period of his 


now 


back 
building in 
1ouse vard, where the head of 


offices consisted of a 


one-story 


the partnership, who had a natural apti- 
tude for legal studies, combined with an 
unhallowed inclination to worship at the 
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often since then used by the 


had 


surviving 


always been carefully re 


placed by him where Seymour had last 
laid it, open at the unturned page. 

(he letter-heads and the cards which 
th used together continued to be used 
by Mr. Sinjinn alone as long as he re 
mained at the bar; and in that time 


every letter that had gone out of the 
othce, and every bill and answer an 
haclas — : 

declaration and plea since Seymou 
d parted to return no more had borne 
the ch cluding ubs ript on St John, 


SUTVIVING 


Phi votion of Mr 


at 


Sinjinn’s to the 


objec cts of his atte ction had not be en lost 


on Ommirandy, who remarked to het 
son Sim in the later years of the 
guest's visit 

Looky here, Simon. You listen ter 
me! Mr. Sinjinn ain’ nuver furgit no 
bod he i el! do kee red about 

“Dat he ain’!’ responded Simon 
‘Dat he all - 

**| kinder ’spicion dat de reason he so 


dat 
n’t nuver we 


rut 
lal he di 


Iks an’ carriage 





weskit 0’ 


ar, *scusin’ 


mp ny 


comes ter Kingsmill. I ‘spe dat man 

rie had a | ve-affa’r wid me ung 

man what made him dat kit, an’ 
d t come he cao ke he de do.”’ 

pe too, marm,”’ said Simon, 

with tl lave acquiescence of th t 

age darky, who would perish el 
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does you think young Mars’ Jeems an’ 
Mis’ Naney gw’ have him visit em here 
at Kingsmill year in an’ year out fur 
nine year, an’ stay in de spare room? 
Dat dey wudden, Simon.” 

It was no easy task which Mr. Sinjinn 
had imposed on young Mars’ Jeems in 
the hundred dollars. He 
was land-poor like hundreds of others in 
the South of that day who, in the dis- 
rganized condition of labor, were not 
nly unable to make their broad acres 
productive, but in many instances could 
scarcely gain enough from the soil to 
support existence and to pay the heavy 
which an equally impoverished 
local government imposed. 

Mr. Sinjinn, though his senior by four 
had been young Mars’ Jeems’s 
friend at college. They had 
been soldiers in the ranks together in the 
dark days of the Confederacy, and each 
had been wounded in the same battle of 
the Seven Days about Richmond. Now 
he had come to be his guest at Kingsmill, 
and by all the laws of an inherited and 
ungrudging hospitality no wish of his 
friend, express or implied, lying within 
the bounds of accomplishment, might 
rightly remain ungratihed. 

‘By Heavens!’’ voung Mars’ 
Jeems, aloud, after Mr. Sinjinn had gone 
dl | get it for 


his wish for 


taxes 


ea’rs, 


ntimate 


said 


p-stairs to his room. 
n if | go to the court-house 
d mortgage acre of the place. 
t I’m powerfully glad that he didn’t 
want it to-day or to-morrow. I hardly 
know what I should have done. There 
been many a five-pound note and 
many a ten-dollar bill In the old desk 
there in the library in its time, but to- 


day it 1s as empty as a last-vear’s bird’s- 


} 


have to 


? 
I 
} 


every 


il 
l 


nas 


nest. 

By the end of the week young Mars’ 
Jeems had “‘raised”’ the money. 

‘T will you my note of hand, 
Jeems,”’ said Mr. Sinjinn, folding the 
bills tight and 
stufiing it into his trousers pocket. 

‘Note of hand, Alston?’ queried 
young Mars’ Jeems. ‘‘What are you 
thinking of? ! don’t want any 
hand from you. I should decline to 
accept it. The word of a gentleman is as 
bond; and, 


give 


into a wad carelessly 


good as his besides” he 


he yw 


spoke hesitatingly, as if not 
Mr. Sinjinn would receive his statement 


sure 


jinn, simply. 


note of 


“| don’t want you to have any repay- 
ment of it on your mind. You can suit 
your about it, Alston; and 
be sure I shall never mention or think 
of it.” 

“Thank you, Jeems,” said Mr. Sin- 
“When I leave to-morrow 
I may be absent for some weeks. If you 
do not hear from me do not be 
cerned.” 

Stranger to young Mars’ Jeems than 
Mr. Sinjinn’s proffered request for the 
loan was his announcement of his pro- 
posed departure from the place for an 
indefinite period. It filled the mind of 
the master of Kingsmill with grave 
apprehension. 

**He is getting old, and he is phy sically 
very frail and weak, and as simple as a 
child,” he said that night to Mis’ Nan V. 

Dat what he is! Dat what he sho’ly 
commented Ommirandy, who had 
been an unobserved witness of the loan. 
“He ain’ take no keer uv hisse’f fur a 
long time now; an’, ’scusin’ dat money 
you done gin him, he jes’ ez po’ ez a rat. 
Ever sence he been here he like Orrin 


convenience 


con- 


is!” 


when dey pull down his cabin at Ole 
Town over his head. Orrin, he say he 
kin move in ten minutes. All he got ter 


do is ter put out de fire an’ whistle fur 
his dawg. Mr. Sinjinn ain’ eben got no 
dawg ter whistle fur.” 

*‘T cannot imagine where on earth he 
is going, or what he intends to do with 
that money. It is the first time since he 
came here that he has ever intimated a 
desire Ol expressed a wish 
for more money than we gave him. He 
has always seemed pe rfectly contented. 
We have done everything we could do 
for him, and I hope that there is nothing 
which has caused him dissatisfaction. | 
am troubled with the thought that be- 
would never 


to go away, 


cause he is so Ss nsitive he 
tell us if he were uncomfortable, and that 
possibly he is going away for the reason 
that he is no longe r satished.” 


“My dear.’”’ said his wife, laying an 
affectionate, slim hand on his arm, 
“don’t worry vourself. Alston, for all 


his gentleness and self-effacement, will 
not get lost. He will come back. But, 
now that he is going, I shall say to you 
what | have never said. He isamystery 
to me, as I am sure he must be to you. 


I have always wondered how a man of 
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his refinement of feeling should have 
been contented to stay here as he has 
done for so long a time, a pensioner on 
your bounty.” 

‘Don’t say 
young Mars’ Jeems. 


that, Nancy!” protested 
“It hurts. 


| don’t mean that he is not wel- 
come,” she answered. ‘“‘He is. I don’t 
mean that we don’t want him. We do. 


I just cannot understand it.” 

*Pshaw, Nancy! 
Jeems. “‘I’m sorry 
thought enter your mind. 


said young Mars’ 
you evel let such a 
Alston never 
was strong. He is prematurely an old 
man. He knows that we are his friends. 
He couldn’t make a living now practising 
law. The law he knew has perished. He 
is a back number. He knows that we 
are glad to do what we can for him. He 
has no kith nor kin to gO to. I’d stay 
with him just as he has stayed with us, 
under like circumstances.” 

“| have thought that, perhaps, he has 

something put away, that he hoped to 
recompense us with when he—” 
Lord, Nancy ” exclaimed 
young Mars’ Jeems. “Don’t ever think 
it again. We wouldn’t want it. And, 
be side S, he hasn’t gota cent on earth.” 


** (Good 


“Mr. Sinjinn done gone,” announced 
Ommirandy to the kitchen company 
next day. “I ax young Mars’ Jeems an’ 
Mis’ Naney whar he gwine an’ dey 
dun’no’. Dat is one man dat 
away f’om Kingsmill when he 
fom here, 
anvhow Ain’ young Mars’ Jeems treat 
him like he was de Queen o’ Sheba in 


rood ole 
} 
done gone 


’ 
went. Howcom«s he go Way 


all his glory, an’ was not arrayed like 
on oO’ de se?” 

With expressive gesture she swept her 
h: nd Ove! the liste ning assemblage. 

Mr. Sinjinn ’pear somehow ter take 
a heap off’n Mars’ Jeems,” observed 
Simon, sitting at the kitchen table with 
a bountiful supply of batter-bread and 
fried bacon before him. ‘‘Somehow u 
nuther, he ain’ nuver ‘pear fur ter pay 
Mars’ Jeems no board nur nothin’, so 
fur ez Ise heerd. Is he?” 

lhe query Was addressed to no one 
particularly. ‘‘He jes’ flung it out fur 
ter keep de talk movin’,” Uncle 
said to Delphy later. 

Ommurandy and 
the middle of the kitchen 


Jonas 


strode to 
floor, with 


arose 
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a knife in one hand and a fork in the 
othe r. 

‘“*Simon,”’ she said, aggressively, “‘ vou 
ain’ got no mo’ sense ’n a sheep! You 
ain’ nuver had no You bein’ 
born wid a caul mought ha’ been fu: 
luck, but, ’fo’ Gord, it sho’ly warn’t fur 
gumption. You ain’ got none. Don’t 
you know young Mars’ Jeems love dat 
man? Den ain’ dat enough? What elss 
does you want? Don’t dat settle it?’’ 

The discomfited Simon helped himself 
again to batter-bread and ‘“‘dreened”’ 
over it a tablespoonful of bacon-sop 
Then he took another rasher of the fried 
bacon and remained discreetly mute 
He was too respectful and too amiable to 
engage in an argument with his mothe: 
Also he knew from experience the futility 
of it. 


sense. 


\ month passed, and no word came t 
Kingsmill from Mr. Sinjinn. Mis’ 
Nancy could not fail to observe that 
young Mars’ Jeems grew more and more 
restless. 

“T miss him very much,” he said to 
her in the third week after his friend’s 
departure. ‘‘The backgammon-board 
hasn’t been on the library table since hx 
left, and it seems strange never to hea: 
him calling Simon or asking for the news- 
paper. I hope nothing has happened to 
him.” 

Mis’ Nancy thought that it 
have been consistent with Mr. Sinjinn’ 
if he had 
to his friends at Kingsmill 
saving that he was well. But she re- 
frained from expressing her thought to 
young Mars’ Jeems. Seeing him at last 
so obviously concerned at their late 
guest’s long and unexplained absence, 
she put in words to Ommirandy what 
she had left unsaid to her liege lord. 

‘Il can’t understand why he did not 
tell us where he was going or what he 
was going for, or when we might look 
for him back, Mirandy. The whole 
thing seems very strange to me, and 
your Mars’ Jeems is worried. He might 
at least have written us a letter.” 

“You ain’ skeered ’bout him none, 1s 
you, honey?” asked the old woman. 

“T can’t help feeling uneasy, 
Mirandy,” she replied. ‘He has been 


would 


usual consideration sent at 


least a line 


out of the world so long.” 


























SINJINN, SURVIVING 


‘Lor’! Mis’ Nancy,” said Ommirandy, 
“don’t you worry yo’se’f ’bout Mr. Sin- 
jinn. He weak an’ sickly, but he done 

: 
practise law an he been thoo de 
wal Any man what 
take kee roe 


endurin’ o° de 


dont 
practise law kin 
hisse’f, let hehtin’ 

whole war. \n’ Mr. 
furgit we-all, 
some good reason how- 
back. Put yo’ faith 
in de Lord, chile. Dar ain’ no sparret 
draps on de groun’, 
sump’n ’bout it. How much money did 
young Mars’ Jeems give him?” 

Phe amount of the loan Was stated. 


alone 


injinn, he ain’ gwi’ te 
nuther. He gO 


yirie he ain writ 


*scusin’ He know 


‘Well, you listen ter me, now. He 
done been gone *bout a mont’. Dat 
money gwi lars’ him jes’ *bout one 
mont’ Ef you-all don’t hear nothin’ 


f’'om him inside uv a week’s time, you 
gwi’ see him an’ de ole black portmanty 
on de wharf at de ’ o’ de week. 
You sen’ Jonas wid Baytop dar ter meet 
1 boat dat day.” 

On the day named by the old woman 
Vir. Sinjinn walked down the gangway 
f the boat and handed the black port- 
tl the 
wharf with young Mars’ Jeems to greet 
him. No letter or 


from him, but the 


tall en 


manteau to Jonas, who stood on 
message had come 
owner of Kingsmill 
had been told that Ommiurandy looked 
for Mr. Sinjinn’s that date, 
and with the wish in his heart that her 
prognostication might prove and 
the fear in his heart that his old friend 
might perchance back, he 
had directed Jonas to hitch up Baytop. 

When the ancient and_ his 
ancient driver started down the 
way young Mars’ Jeems had called 

“Wait, Jonas! I think I'll go with 
vou.” 

As he climbed into the rickety vehicle 

oung Mars’ Jeems said, aloud, “He 
might come, after all.” 

‘Yas, sir; he gwi’ sho’ly come,” re- 
sponded old Jonas. *M’ randy, she say 
in de kitchen, yistiddy, he gwi’ come ter- 
day, 

If Ommirandy 
idvent of the last 
company 


begun to. get 


return on 
true, 
never come 


hor se 


road- 


sir.” 

had prophe sied the 
day, Jonas and the 
would have at 
ready their 
robes and have advised the other 
kies at Old Town, including the Rev’un’, 
to go and do likewise. 


1 
kitchen once 
ascension- 


dar- 
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There was a smile on young Mars’ 
Jeems’s face as he clasped Mr. Sinjinn’s 
hand. ‘You can walk back, Jonas,” he 
said. “T’ll drive him.” 


The returned traveler smiled in re- 


sponse to his friend’s cordial greeting, 
but it was a weary and half-hearted 
smile that indicated a state of mind 


which was not one of happiness. 

Young Mars’ Jeems surely expected 
Mr. Sinjinn to say that he was glad to 
get back to Kingsmill and to his friends 
there, but the words remained unspoken. 

“Something very bad has happened 
to him, Nancy,” he said to his wife that 
night, after the wanderer had taken his 
candle from the table in the hall and 
gone slowly up-stairs to his bedcham- 
ber. ‘“‘He didn’t utter one syllable about 
where he had been or what he had been 
doing. It is very extraordinary. He 
didn’t even intimate that he was glad to 
I don’t think he spoke ten 
words from the wharf to the house. He 
a heartbroken man.” 

‘l wish I might comfort you about 
him, Jeems,” she replied, “but Alston 
has ce rtainly change d. He looks twenty 
years older than when he left, and he 
seemed to me very old then. I think 
with that he had most 
unhappy experience.” 


get home. 


seems to me 


you has some 
been ter set his 
sweetheart,” said Ommirandy, standing 
by. ‘‘Mebbe he done found de young 
?oman’s dead; ur mebbe she still livin’, 
kicked him!” 

“Shut up, Muirandy!” said young 
Mars’ Jeems. “‘You’re an infernal old 
idiot!”’ 


done 


“a spec’ he 


an done 


From the hour of Mr. Sinjinn’s return 
no one at Kingsmill failed to observe 
and to comment on his changed appear- 
Che lines that had 
long been channeled in his Roman face 


ance and de mecanolr 


grew deeper and more rugged, and the 
man’s thin figure had taken on a per- 
ceptible stoop. 

‘*He sets out dar on de po’ch,”’ said 
Ommirandy to Delphy, “‘lookin’ lak he 
kinder dazed. He useter always be so 
peart an’ cheerful, an’ now he don’t take 
nothin’: He jes’ 
an’ look down de ribber, same 


no notice 0’ sets dar 


all day 


ez he was expectin’ uv a ship dat don’t 
He done got slow in his 


nuver come. 
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movements, too, lak de rheumatiz ts hit 
him.’ 
“a been no;cice he 


in nothin’ sence he 


ain’ take no intrus’ 
come back,’’ com- 
He look lak he don’t 


him no mo’ 


mented Simon 
want me ter Walt 
‘Dat de way he 


randy ae 


do me,” said Omm1- 


keep on thankin’ me an’ 


thankin’ me. An’ de mantelpiece money! 
’Fo’ Gord, ef I didn’ see him come in his 
chamber-room dis mornin’, whilst I was 
makin’ up his bed, an’ walk over ter de 


chimbly-place whar young Mars’ Jeems 


puts de five dollars—an’ he stan’ dat 
lookin’ atit! Den he groan an’ say: ‘My 
Gord! My Gord!’ When he look ’roun’ 


an’ notice me he say, ‘Mirandy, I was 
pra'rs.’ An’ | ‘Mars’ 


Sinjinn, I hates ter think it, but 1t soun’ 


Sayin my Say, 


ter me lak ve warn’t lookin’ fur de Lord 
ter he’p ye out on dat pra’r.’ Den he 
say, ‘Mirandy, I’m awful affeard He 
nuver will.’ Den he hobble out de room 
same ez a crazy man, wid de five dollars 
in his han’. He meet young Mars’ Jeems 
in de front hall, an’ he say: ‘Here, 


Jeems, take dis here money, an’ don’t 
ye nuvel do it ag in 
old Jeems,’ Mars’ Sinjinn say, ‘but it’s 
stren’th ter b’ar it now.’”’ 


Mars’ Jeems sav?” qu 


pars’ my 


“What 


responded ; What 
He a 


reck’n he sa Alston, don’t be 
i damn fool! \\ hat else he owl a 

\fter some weeks, vestiges Mir 
Sinjinn’s former serenit and content 
ment seemed to returt But the n t 
casual observer might not fail to detect 





beneath his attempted heerfulness the 
ity and the futility of it all 

He can t too Mira i said the ] 

oman **'Tain’ gwineter be long ’t 
dey puts him ove! onder at Christ 
Church *mongst de Ds 
in de marvel tombs.” 

‘ autumn came ad KI idle ne 
trees along the river-bank into lucent 
hres. Fort ree days Mr. Sinjinn 
had failed t ne d tairs t 
meals 


little tired to-d 


feeling a 


. :, . 
he said. wearilv. to the old woman, whet 


bd . } 
she came up to straighten his room and 


und him sitting dressed by his table, 
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with the old portmanteau gaping open 
near his chair, and a bundle of letters 
and papers on his knee. 

hey both went up to see him and to 
learn 1f he was comfortable 

‘“‘He done gone ter sleep same ez he 
a little baby,’ the old woman said 
to the master of Kingsmill on the fourth 
day ot Mr. Sinjinn’s continued stay in 
his room. 

some days later 


was 


young Mars’ Jeems 
and Mis’ Nancy together, with sorrow- 
ing hearts and tender hands, went 
through the bundle of papers which had 
lain on Mr. Sinjinn’s table since his visit 


ended. They found the old cartes-d 
visite with them; and they found also 
three or four recorded deeds and his 
will. 

Folded in the will was a letter ad- 


dressed “‘ lo my dear James and my dear 


Nancy One of the deeds, dated in 
1866, conveyed to Arthur Seymour 
twenty-three lots of a land-im- 
provement company purporting to lie 
and be situate 1n the vicinity of what had 
come to be a city in the West. 
Another deed ved four other lots 
of another company, also purporting to 
be located neal the Same city. \ third 
deed conveyed all of these lots from 
Arthur Seymour to Alston St. John. 
Folded in the last-named deed were thi 
tax-tickets representing the taxes which 
Mr. Sinjinn had paid trom year to year 
with the monthly stipend 
mantelpiece; and ther 
of a compat 
hrm of real-estate agents. 

After they had looked through the 
pa] read Mr. Sinjinn’s will. It 
devised in fee-simple his town lots in th 
West to his “dear and faithful friends,” 
his hosts of Kingsmill; and they noticed 
that the holograph writing bore date of 
the frst month of 


town 


since 


conve 


from the 
vere some tters 


atively recent date from a 


pers they 


his visit, nine years 
before. The letter, scrawled in a trem- 
bling handwriting on a_ half-sheet of 
paper, had been written on the day of 


his recent return. 
a went out to set about the lots. 
[hey are barren sand-banks on the Kaw 
River, ten miles from anywhere.” 
Che writing was signed after his con- 
stant fashion since his partner’s death, 
“St. John, surviving.” 











BY W. 
psa eae rest IVEN that the attitude 
, ni Ne ke 3 SY of the modern commu- 
‘iy 2 nity toward genius is one 
Ky Ward | 
ae eS ot suspicion modihed by 
BA fear, | am inclined to 
TEETER | wonder what a latter- 
} WSO SSe day Tarquinius would 
in the garden of contemporary 


thought. The old Superb struck off the 
I of all flowers higher 
han their fellows; he ancestor to 
ose who persecuted Galileo, Coperni- 
is, Hargreaves, Papin, Manet—all the 
eople who differed from their brethren 
1 thus engendered the greatest malev- 
ence of which man is capable: fam- 
hatred. I think Tarquinius has but 
himself to blame if there are to-day so 
heads to strike off. He struck off 
that in a spirit of self-protection 
genius bred more sparingly. All allow- 
es made for the hope from which the 
uught springs, I feel that we live on 


eads grown 


Was 


many 


soil watered by many poor 
und for genius to flourish in, where 
and then it mav wither into suc- 
where glory i 


Pare 
pularity, 


tears, 


transmuted into 
where be auty 1S spellbound 


1S 


smartness. My oe neral impre S- 
that genius is missing, and 
ikely of appearance; weakly I turn 


1e past and say, “Those were the 

” until | remember that in all 

nes people spoke of the past and 
1, ““ Those were the days.’ For the 
ast 18 neve! vile, neve! ugly; it has 
he immense merit of being past. But, 


en So, 


I feel that in certain pe riods, 
certain places, genius could flourish 
than it does in the midst of our 


vated railways and wirel 


iess tele Syno- 
grapns., 


Our period is perhaps poor in 


venius 


because it is so rich in talent. ‘There is 
so much talent chat one can buy any 
amount of it for forty dollars a week, 


and a great deal more for two lines in 


Talent is the foe 


n evening paper. 


renius; it 1s the offshoot from the big 


of 


i. 


The Twilight of Cenius 


Gl ORGE 


tree, which cannot itself become a tree, 
and yet weakens the parent stock. In- 
deed, it may be that the sunset of genius 
and the sunrise of democracy happened 
all within one day. In former times 
so few men had access to learning that 
they formed a caste without jealousy, 
anxious to recruit from among ambitious 
youth. The opportunities of the com- 
mon man were small; the opportunities 
of the uncommon man were immense. 
Perhaps because of this, three of the 
richest epochs in mankind came about; 
the self-made merchant, writing to his 
son, was not wrong to say that the re 
plenty of room at the top, and no ele- 
but he should have added that 
there was a mob on the stairs and on 


1S 
vator; 


the top a press agency. 

My general impression of the Medicis 
is a highly select society, centering 
round a Platonic academy which radi- 
ated the only available culture of the 
day, the Latin and the Greek. War, 
intrigue, clerical ambition, passion and 
murder—all these made of a century a 
colored background against which stand 
out any flowers that knew how to bloom. 


The small, parochial society of the 
Medicis wanted flowers; to-day we 
want bouquets. It was the same in the 
period that includes Elizabeth, the 
period that saw Sydney, Beaumont, Sit 
Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Spenser; 


here again a nucleus of time haloed with 
the golden dust of thought, as a fat comet 
draws its golden trail. The Elizabethan 
period was the heroic time of English 


history, the time of romance, becaus¢e 
it sought the unknown land and the un 
known truth, because if some easily 
went from gutter to gallows others as 
easily found their way from gutter to 
palace. This is true also of the period 
of Louis XIV., an inferior person, of 


of negligent uxorious- 
ness, untiring but a great 
man all the all 
life can give, whether beautiful women, 


barbarous vanity, 
stratagem, 


same because greedy of 
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kingdoms or sharp _ intellects. 
e him, Moliére, Boileau, 
and many lords of importance, 
danced their little under the um- 
brella of his patronage They are still 
d incing, and Louts Vis that ty pical 
bigw iv’, stands acquitte d. 

When one think 


l perhaps too easl 


R icine, 
le ss 


dance 


of these periods, one 


lv inHhuenced, for one 


compare the m with one s own its 
haste, its scurry for money, Its noisy 
hustle One fails to see the Haws in 


that 
crumb 


other times; one forgets the spurns 
merit of the unworthy took, the 
that the poor man of thought picked up 
from the carpet of the man of place. 
But still, but still like an obstinate 
old lady, that is all one 
tee] that 

} 


renius, he Cause tne 


Can Savy one 
better days f I 
n respectability was 


those were 
unborn. 

It may be that already my readers and 
| are at war, for here am |, glibly talking 
without precisely knowing 
talk of art, or 
to de nne the se 
only to 


of genius 
wnat 1 18, aS one may 
love, 


things, 


without being able 
able 


them out whe n one sees the m 


and being point 


Carlyle 
laughed at for saying that 
Was an inhnite capacity for taking 


Phat does 


ImaLgines genius 


was much 


not sound like genius; 
' 

as raveling its Nair, 

whatever raveling may be, and produc- 


Word to the accom- 


ing the immortal 


] iment of epileptu nts; bsinthe 11SO 

vith genius very well Bit in 

realit nius, | spect, Is a tamer 

t 9 ind il es Ca ly ough I I | 
like Rembrandt, who painted pl ure 
| e he liked d ing it and because 
the sitters paid him for their pot t 


isfactorily to Carlyle it 
( men like Flaubert, who re- 
led much of his attitude in one 
] 


ponaence, : lo gay 


mu more Satl 


his COTTE 


| ive W irked sixteen he urs and have 
t hnished my page.” herein lies 
dittet nce between Flaubert and 
De M nt; it may be, t that 
B as l ht in idy S hg tl 
lred times to replace his h 
rhe be t endless polist l 
| t but m instal cs I 
t ) us ¢ tion conti 
\ S on t ( te that in x 
¢ bet 1602 nd I 8, Shake 
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plays, among them “Julius Cesar, 
**Hamlet,” ““Othello,’** Macbeth,” and 
= King | ear.” What shall we say, the n, 
of that vague thing, genius, which 1s to 
mankind what the thing we call soul is 
toman? For my part, | believe it to be 
volcanic rather than sedimentary. It 
is as if the spirit of the race accumulate 
in a creature, the spirit of life claiming t 
be born. Genius will out, but it is m 
frequent in certain periods of huma 
history, such as the Elizabethan or 
Medicean, in certain places, such 
Italy, and the Low Countri 
under certain influences, such as oppres 
revolution, o1 
an interesting catalogue, and, if 
itself, the future fi 
as evidenced particularly in art, 
would be black, for there been fe 
periods where comfort, ease, and s 
It is as if the plant 


I rance, 


SION, War, social decay 
That 1s 
histor \ repeats 


yenius, 


have 


curity bred genius. 


needed something to push against 
Every day life becomes more secure, 
justice more certain, property more as- 
sured; humanity grows fat, and th 


of its comfort collects round it 
heart. It is dithcult to imagine genius 
flourishing in a world perfectly admin 
istered by 


preast 


city councils. 

It was not in worlds such as ours that 
the geniuses ot the 
flights, | 
Starving worlds, Ww 
bition and often tottering fortune. Na 
pe rhaps the greatest claimant ot 


ral 


hose periods ot 


past sped thei 
ut In anxious, tortured, corrupt, 


rlds of heaping am- 


poleon, 


them all, lived in one of 


reconstruction, when the earth bears 
new life, restores what the earth h; S 
just destroyed, a period very like this 
war (a hopeful sign, though I make no 


prophecies); but 1f Napoleon is remem- 
bered, it 1s not only as a conqueror, for 
other men have won battles, and the dust 
f their fame is mingled with the dust 
of their bones. His 


genius does not li 


his military skill, in his capacity to 
| 
pin av while piercing a center, 
his original idea that guns should be 


taken from battalions and massed into 
lhe genius of Napo- 
of his mind, in 
as the victory of 


brigades. 
leon lies in the evene rality 


his conception of war 


ort officer, in his conception 
( f peace as the 
the French 
breadth 


triumph of law, which is 
Civil Code. It lies in the 
of mind which understood what 
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the State could derive from the tobacco 
monopoly, and in the middle of flaming 
Moscow, in a conquered country, sur- 
rounded by starving troops and massing 
enemies, could calmly the law 
establishing the French state-endowed 
theaters and sign it upon a drum-head. 


ps rus¢ 


[hat is typical, for genius is both general 
nd particular. Itis the quality to which 
thing that 1s human alien, 
hether of mankind or of man. Lincoln 
as a man such as that; his passionate 
dvocacy of the negro, his triumph at 

Cooper Union, his Gettysburg dedica- 

tion, his administrative capacity—all 
hat is little by the side of his one senti- 

ment for the conquered South: “‘T will 


treat them as if they had never been 


can be 


ij 
Phe detail, which is the prison-house 
of the little man, is the exercising ground 
of the one. Such men as Galileo 
howed what brand it was they would 
et upon history's the 
Galileo is not in the te lescope, or in the 
chronism of the pendulum oscillation, 
which was 


great 


face; 


even i1n the discovery 
her an intuition) of the 
earth. All of Galileo is in one phrase: 
hen poor, imprisoned, tortured and 
icked, heretic and 
e to murmur to those who bade him 
ant, “Still she moves.” It is in all 
them, this general and this particular 
in Leonardo, together painter, mathe- 
natician, architect and excellent engi- 
er, but above all father of ‘‘La Gio- 
nda.” It is in Beethoven, not so 
1uch in the “Pathétique” or in the 
Pastorale,”’ as in the man who, through 


de atness, could still hear the SsOngs of 


recusant, he was 


eternity. Special and general were they 

l; one comes to think that genius is 
together an infinite capacity for seeing 
all things, and an infinite capacity for 


ignoring all things but one. 


Life goes marching on. Who shall 
claim the laurel wreath that time cannot 
so many, still living or re- 
cently dead, have postured SO well that 
it is hard to say what will be left when 
they have been discounted at the Bank 
of Posterity. Politicians, writers, men of 
science, highly prized by their fellows 
what living court is cool enough to judge 
them? Who shall say whether Rodin 


wither? SO 


soul of 


movement of 
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will remain upon a pedestal, or whether 
he will fall to a rank as low as that of 
Lord Leighton? Likewise Doctor Ehrlich 
saw the furrow he plowed crossed by 
other furrows; it may be that the turbu- 
lent, inquisitive mind of Mr. Edison 
may have developed only fascinating 
applications, and not have, as we think, 
frontiers to the felds of scien- 
tic thought. Those are men difhcult to 
fix, as are also men such as Lord Kitch- 
ener and Henry James, because they are 
too close to us as persons to be seen 
entirely, and yet too far for us to imag- 
ine the diagrams of their personalities. 
We are closer to some others, to people 
such as Mr. Thomas Hardy, even though 
he stopped in full flight and gathered 
himself together only to produce the 
Dynasts in a medium which is not quite 
the one he was born to. We are fairly 
close, too, to M. Anatole France, to his 
gaiety, his malignancy, his penetration 
without pity. M. Anatole France is one 
of the great doubtfuls of our period, like 
the Kaiser and Mr. Like 
both, he has something of the colossal, 
and like both he suggests that there 
were, or may be, taller giants. For 
reads M. Anatole France, as he 
leads one by the hand through Ausonian 
glades, the shadow of Voltaire haunts 
and 


set new 


Roose velt. 


as one 


smile secure vine- 


one, Wearing a 
gary. Likewise, when we consider the 


Kaiser, where depth has been trans- 
muted into area, where responsibility to 
his own pride borders upon mania, ap- 
praisal is difficult. The Kaiser, judging 
him from his speeches and his deeds, 
appears to have common- 
place to a pitch where it attains distinc- 
tion. 
cyclopedia; he is able to embrace in a 
single brain theocracy and local govern- 
ment, official art and zoology; he has car- 
ried respect for the family to the limit of 
patriarchal barbarity—one loses all sense 
of proportion and know 
whether he is colossal or monstrous. In 
many ways one dis« overs brotherhood in 
people like Cecil Rhodes, the Kaiser, 
and Mr. Roosevelt. All three are war- 


Cart 1¢ d the 


He has become as general as an en- 


ceases to 


riors in a modern ring, and all three sug- 
gest displacement from their prope 
period, for I imagine the Kaiser bettet 
as a Frederick Barbarossa, Cecil Rhodes 
as an all-powerful Warren Hastings, and 
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Mr. Roosevelt as a roaring Elizabethan 
sailor, born to discover and ravage some 
new kind of Spanish Main. 

They 
the gauge of criticism, these people. 
Their angles have not worn off, so that 
many doubtfuls, such as Carlyle, Whit- 
man, De Maupassant, Beaconsfield, peo- 


are not easily passed through 


ple who dumped themselves in history 


and stayed there because one did not 
know how to move them, put their 
names down as candidates to the 1m- 
mortal roll. Excepting, perhaps, M. 
Anatole France, it is difhcult to tell 
where they will pass eternity. If we 


cannot say who of our fathers may claim 
the laurel wreath, how 
from among ourselves? We 


can we choose 
judge our 
fathers so harshly that it is a comfort to 
think we 


but what of ourselves? 


may be as unjust to our sons 
of this genera- 
tion which feels so important that it 
a world without itself? 
a generation like other generations in 
the Age of Bronze, that felt so advanced 
Age of Stone had sone by? 
nobody, and 

times in which we 


hardly conce ives 


be« ause the 
conside r, 
our 


Let us name 
rather, the 
seeds 


hey are 


modern ones 


SOW 


not very good times, these 


Historically speaking, 


they are not the sort of times which 
favor genius; though it be true that 
genius 1s volcanic, there are conditions 


which assist its virth, which give tongues 
to inglorious Miltons. It IS SO, JUST as 
and conditions can stifle 
even genius, and the paradox 1S that 
both are the same. Poverty can kill 
genius, and it can make it; 


certain times 


oppression 
may clip its wings or grow its feathers; 
disease may sap its strength or flog its 
slave. But 
and in 


nerves. Epictetus Was a 


these are personal 
regard to a historical period not main 
they have 

prevailed over Rembrandt, who 
back to the mill because he could 
not make a living by painting pictures, 
like a post-impressionist stranded in 
Pittsburg; as they prevailed over Giotto 


instances, 


influences, for always pre- 


went 


until he was discovered by Cimabue. 
[he feature of our period 1s its devour- 
ing hatred of anything worthy of being 


lled art; thus have come about two 
decay 3 that ot the artist and that ot 
art. A void and vulgarized world has 
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deprived us of an aloof audience, for the 
aristocrats who once were cultured are 
photographed in the papers. Haste, 
crudity, sensation, freedom from moral, 
religious, social ties have brought about 
a neglect of fine shades. Thus, when | 
consider the conditions created in every 
civilized state by the present war, where 
speech is repressed, where letters are 
read, rebels banished, where the songs 
of the muses are drowned by the yap 
ping of the popular curs, I find hope in 
humanity, because it is a sleepy thing 
and often asserts its greatness when it 


is most reviled. To take a minor in 
stance (and let us not exaggerate it 
value), | doubt if post-impressionists, 


futurists, cubists and such like would 
have achieved the little they have if 
they had not felt outcast, a sort of gray 
company marching into the lonely 
dawn. Oh yes! they are small people, 
absurd people, many of them; they will 
be followed by other people quite as 
small and as petty, and they will set to 
work to astonish the bourgeoisie. \t 
that game one of them may manage to 
stagger humanity. 

I suspect that three main qualities 
affect the : genius the 
emotional quality of a period, its intel- 
lectual and its romantic quality. It is 
not easy to discern those three qualities 
in the modern world, because of the 
growing uniformity of mankind. Th 
individual 1s than the citizen, 
and vet a deep-dyed national livery 
brings him out. As civilization spreads, 
in all white countries other than Russia 
it tends to produce a uniform type; at 
any rate, it produces uniform groups of 


types. 


occurrence of 


greatel 


For instance, if we measure 
types by their anxiety to gain mone, 
or status, by the houses in which they 
to live, by the clothes they wear, 
the foods and the pleasures they like, we 
find little differences between the indus- 
trial districts of Lombardy and Shef- 
held, the coal-mines and factories of 
Lille, or those of Pennsylvania.  Like- 
ise, if we compare elegance, hurry, dis- 
play, intellectual keenness, a man will 
find all he wants, whether he live in 
Paris, in Vienna, in New York, or in 
London. (I have eaten dinner at the 
Metropole, London, the Metropole, 


agree 


WISC€ 


Paris, the Metropole, Brussels, and the 
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Continental, San Sebastian; and it was 


the same dinner everywhere, more or 
less—Supréme de Volaille, Riz a [’Im- 

ratrice, etc. Even the farmers, those 
laggards, have lost so many of their 


vs that from Sussex to Ken- 
lhe 


ancient Wa 
, 
tucky identities have sprung up. 


races, now that railways and steamers 
have come, mingle freely, exchange 


dishes, plays, and entangle themselves 
matrimonially in foreign lands. It was 
and it was hardly 
1800. Following on travel, and on the 
erowth of foreign trade, the 


foreign languages has sprung up, so that 


less so 1n 135 so mn 


to be come ambassa- 
Education, too, which 
taught no man any- 
would be of the slightest 
him, that contented 
itself with making him into a 
culture, has in all countries set 
itself the task of by the 
means of languages, cheap science, geog- 
raphy and bookkeeping, to force life to 
pay dividends. Only life pays no divi- 


most Of us are ht 
dors or walters. 

In 1ts golden age 
thing that 
practical use to 


white 


htting men, 


it merely increases its capital. 
induced by the 


dends; 

Chis similarity of life, 
modern applications of science, the rail- 
the telegraph, the telephone, 
ble-entry, the steamer, the film, 
denationalized man, and however many 
the 
continue to 


dou- 
has 


Way, 


wars he cause of 


nationality he 


may wage In 


will erow 
because the contact of 

cannot avoid, 
what they enjoy, 
he can only by be- 
coming more like them. I doubt 1f this 
is the best atmosphere for the rise of 


genius. 


denationalized, 
ne ishbors, which he 
teac he Ss him to desir¢ 


attain his desire 


Retirement within self, followed by 
violent emergence, one of the conditions 
easily attained in an 
inclosed community of the type of an- 
Florence than in a sort of inter- 
national like Chicago. The 
sensation of being a chosen people, felt 
by all strong nationalities, such as the 
Elizabethan English, the Mayflower set- 
tlers, the Jew S, the Castillians, provides 
the stimulus to pride which spurs into 
the gallop of genius a talent which might 
trot. T hus the Chinese potters and the 
Japanese painters of the past produced 
their unequaled work, while of late 
years they have taken to European 


CAAAVI . 8 


of genius, 1s more 


cient 


congress 


12 30 


study of 


man of 


ways, and have come to paint so ill that 
they are admired in respectable drawing 
rooms. Moliere was a Frenchman; his 
humor is not that of Falstaff, nor of 
\ristophanes, no! of Gogol. He Was a 
Frenchman first and a after. 
Likewise Cervantes was a Spaniard and 


genius 


Turgenev a Russian. None of them 
could be anything else. But they did 
not carry their nation; they rode it; 


though genius express the world, its con- 
sciousness of its own peopl 
that people. The nationality of a man 
of genius 1s a sort of tuning-fork which 
tells him all the time whether his word 
OI his deed Is ringing true 


— 


expresses 


to his own 
being. It is not wonderful that in such 
conditions the emotional quality of out 
time should be hard to discern, for it is 
not easy to survey a boiling world. That 
quality can be expressed only through 
four media—art, patriotism, religion, 
and love. No sculptor makes a bid for 
a pedestal. In painting, the 
perhaps pregnant, but it 1s still chaos; 
not one of our young cubists or futurists 
can pretend to be anything more than 
a curiosity or a finger-post. In litera- 


chaos 1S 


ture, Italy, Germany, and Austria are 
desert, while France nas no one to 
carry her tradition since the death of 
Octave Mirbeau. If the writers of 
the day were not mortal and the 
future leisurely, the Germans (though 
they have nothing to boast of) might 
well argue that France should take 
her farewell benefit. England is hap- 


pier, even though nearly all her young 
novelists are afflicted with a monstrous 
interest in themselves and an equally 
monstrous lack of sympathy with every- 
body America does not come in 
yet; she is too old to bring forth the 
genius of the pioneer, too young to bring 
forth the genius of maturity. The time 
of the Hawthornes hds and the 
time of your young men has not yet 
come, but other men, 1n other times, will 
their country like 
America, what is five hundred vears? 
lhe emotional quality of our time is 
no better expressed in patriotism, how- 
ever prevalent this emotion may be just 
now. The patriotism which to-day 
reigns in the world is rather a negative 
thing; it consists much more in hating 
enemies than in loving friends. It is a 


else. 


gone, 


sing songs; to a 
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smoky, dusty, bloody, angry affair. It 
calls up every heroism and every ugli- 


ness. [here 1s so much drama in the 
world that our sentiments grow dra- 


matic, and we come to depend for Our 
patriotic feelings upon the daily stimulus 
of newspapers, uniforms, and_ bands. 
All that 1S ephemeral because it lacks 
exaltation. ‘The Germans enjoy a rathe1 
more romantic patriotism, because they 
are the most aggressive and the most 
guilty of what 1s happening—and it is 
an irony that in this guilt should be 
found the ancient strength that made 
the unjust man flourish as the green bay- 


tree. But their patriotism is, perhaps, 
the most shoddy, the most artificial of 
all; rhapsodies about the ancient Ger- 
man gods are ridiculous when we think 


that Germany 1s mainly a 


aniline factories; when the \ call a 
trench line the Siegfried Line (why not 
the Schopenhauer Redoubt?) they ar 
ridiculous. Patriotism is not found in 


such theatrical eccentricities, any 


more 
than it is found in the constant courage 
Patriotism 1s in 
body; it is love 


builder, not a 


of those who defend. 
the brain, not in the 
rather than hatred, a 
destroyer. It opens its eyes toward fai 
horizons and plans cities in the clouds. 
[It is an eternally man 
Patriotism sailed with 
Columbus into your seas; held the hand 
of Necker and Witte, striving to reform 
their countries; it was in Grant rathe1 
than the gallant Robert Lee. Patriot- 
ism haunt the 
streets, for it 1s a drab affair to give all 
one’s energy to make the justice of one’s 
country clean, to provide for its aged 
and its sick, to help it to grow learned o1 
liberal. In peace ti there are no 
patriots; there are only partisans. 

We are told that emotion repressed 
finds its outlet in religion; but that is 
not true, for religion is now a decaying 
force, and every day rebellion against 
Let it be clear that ethics 
are not decaying, but these have nothing 
whatever to do with religion. In the 
true conception of religion many a rogue 
has gone to heaven, because by faith he 
existence, while many a well- 
living churchwarden haunts another re- 
gion, possibly because it was the only 


could The 


young who 


dreams dreams. 
does not 


SO COnce ived 


times 


dogma grows. 


gave it 


ne he conceive. modern 


country of 
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world does not meditate on religion. It 
is interested in right and wrong, but it 
desires no extra-human solution of the 
problem of life, unless it can find it in 
the test-tube of a laboratory. It frankly 
does not care, and so the afflatus which 
swelled such triumphant men as St. 
Augustine, Ignatius of Loyola, Torque- 
mada, Mohammed, seeks sails to fill, 
but finds only steamboats. Religion, 
in its true meaning, an aspiration tow- 
ard the divine, still exists among the 
Brahmins, but in a state of such quiet- 
ism that it is sterile; it to the 
whites. Dijfferences of faith engender 
rivalry only, not hate, which 1s_ the 
next best thing to love. The doom 
of the faiths was written when thei 
supporters lost the impulse to burn 
heretics. 


1S lost 


Love is more fortunate, except that 
to-day too few bonds tie its wings, for 
it is the everlastingly real thing in the 
world. Mankind was charmed with its 
prowess in the age of stone, because it 
was the /yra upon which mortal man 
always thought to sing an immortal 

Love still sings its immortal 
songs, while the elevated railway goes 
clanking by; it sings in daisy-spangled 
meadows, by the side of gasometers; its 
voice can dominate a negro band, and 
there is no life it cannot embalm with 
the ashes of incense. But, even so, 
many things soil it—the need for money 
in a civilization where the gamble of life 
turns into an investment; there is social 
position, too, of which Henry VIII. 
thought very little, which means mainly 
that one always looks down upon some- 
body, always looks up to somebody, and 
seldom at anybody. But even so the 
satisfaction of love is too easy; if a man 
wishes to marry his cook, he has only 
to get rich and to give good dinners. 
(He would—obviously.) He can be di- 
vorced and forgiven. No brutal duke 
can exile him or lock up his beloved in a 
convent. There are no Montagues and 
Capulets to play gunman on Broadway. 
A few dollars and some audacity will 
buy the right to defy anything; barriers 
are coming down; 
others falling. In 


song. 


rising, 


frst, 


classes are 
your country 


perhaps, social walls will be leveled. If 
that time shall come, then, there will 
be no prejudices to violate, and Love, 
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the eternal rebel, will have lost a gate 


to S¢ ale. 


Many factors go toward lowering the 
tone of this mankind whence genius 
hould spring as a madman or a god. 
One is our intense consciousness of 

ney. The discovery of money ts re- 
cent, for the rich men of the Bible 
wanted flocks and lands only so that 
they might eat well, drink well, and wed 
fair women, the lust of Ahab was 
rather unusual. At other times, in 
Babylon, in Venice, wealth brought 
material benefits first, later only dis- 
tinction. Only with the rise of the mid- 
dle class did we -alth oe pees the greatest 
force, for it alone could make the middle 
class equal with their i \s they 
could claim no lineage, they naturally 
came to want to claim themselves better 
than their kind—the merchant princes 
of the Victorian period, their sideboards, 
barouches, and sarcophagi; the American 
millionaires with their de mon cars, their 
Ritz-Carlton dinners, their investments 
in old masters (guaranteed moldy 
are natural consequences. Whereas 
In the seventeenth century you could 
impress if you were a duke, in the twen- 
tieth century if you become a millionaire 
you can stun. And you can stun only 
because everybody admires you for be- 
ing a millionaire, because, as Miss 
Marion Ashworth perfectly says, “there 
are people whom the mention of great 
fortunes always makes solemn.”’ 

Even potential genius has been 
touched by this. Ruskin, Thackeray, 
Diaz, Kruger—all these loved money 
well, and all approached the state de- 
fined by Oscar Wilde, “‘to know the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing.” Love of money makes genius 
1 laggard, for genius does not pay except 
in a run too long for most men’s breath. 
; loo long!’ 
a century disinclined to take infinite 
pains. 

With the demand for money goes the 
demand for fame. I doubt whether a 
genius still unrevealed will accept the 
idea that he may not achieve swift suc- 
cess. The fatal result is that potential 
genius is tempted to take the necessary 
steps to “‘get famous quick”; that is to 


Say, It must condescend. Instead of 


that is perhaps the cry of 


being one so high that none can under- 
stand him, the genius must become one 
just high enough to be admired. Then 
he is popular—and defeated, for, as 
some Frenchman rightly said, he has 
earned the wages of popularity, which 
are the same as those of glory—but paid 
out 1n coppers. 

It is not altogether our fault, all this. 
The conditions in which we live do not 


favor the breeding of titans. Mr. 
Dreiser’s “titan,” Cove perwood, his “‘ gen- 
ius,” Witla, are fairly good instances of 


the modern view of genius. ‘They are 
blatant, stupid, acquisitive, full of the 
vulgar strength which would have made 
of them successful saloon-ke epers. They 
cannot help it; they dwell in a world 
like an international exhibition, between 
a machine that can turn out seventeen 
thousand sausages an hour and the most 
expensive Velasquez on record; they 
thrive on the sweet dr: 1ught of the sod: i- 
fountain rather than on the honey of 
Daisies while the sun sees his horses 
unharnessed from his chariot and set to 
grinding out units of caloric power by 
the something-or-other company. This 
does not suit genius. Genius needs soli- 
tude, true solitude—not only a place 
where you cannot buy newspapers, but 
a pli ice whe re the re are none 17 the ( 
sclousness. Genius needs to retreat upon 
itself, to fecundate itself until from the 
nightmare of one life is born the dream 
of another. Genius cannot find this 
solitude, because the round globe hums 
as it spins, because it is alive with haste, 
with deeds crowding into the fleet hour 
that is no slower nor more rapid however 
crowded it may be, but only more hectic. 
e have come to a point where noise is 
natural, where we cannot sleep unless 
trains roar past our windows and news- 
boys cry murders to the unmoved night. 
Literature has felt this of late years, 
and has retired into the country to find 
silence, but it so nervous that silence 
stuns it. That will not last; many men 
of genius—Rembrandt, Whitman, Bach, 
Racine—have felt this need to with- 
draw, even though most of them, in the 
country or in tiny towns, could well 
afford to mix with their fellows, because 
there were not enough of them to make 
amob. They had their opportunity and 
could take it, and so they produced art 
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which some thought to be an unhealthy 
secretion of the intellect. Their follow- 
ers will not be so fortunate, and I have 
a growing vision of the world in the vear 
2500, when there may be but one state, 
one language, one race, when railroads 
will have pushed their heads over the 
Rockies, at regular five-mile intervals, 
when there will be city councils on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, and Patago- 
nia will stand first for technology. First? 
Perhaps not—it may be worse. I feel 
there may be no frst, but a uniform 
level of mediocre excellence from which 
there will be 

The intellectual 
than the artistic, for the spirit of educa- 
tion overhangs the planet. It 1S 
that education does not 
but it breeds a type of man in whom 


no escape. 
prospects are be tte 
true 


breed genius, 


arise intellectual manifestacions akin to 
genius. Modern science has probably 
a large number of first principles to dis- 


cover, and may have to destroy a good 
many principles established; it 
will not need education for this, but it 
will need education to apply the new 
principles. A large mind can apprehend 
without special education, and it may 
be true that Newton traced the 
law of gravitation from the fall of an ap- 
ple, that Mr. Edison was led to the 
phonograph by a pricked finger, but it 
is much more true that the research man 
does not fluke upon the serum that will 
he will dis- 


now 


Isaac 


neutralize a disease-germ; 
cover it by endless experiment and con- 
trivance 

No educated man can discover a 
serum, or hope to design a multiphase 
lo do this astonishing work 
a substratum of general and 
knowledge. This is being 
all over the world, where the 
vacating the schools 


dynamo. 
man needs 
technical 
eiven him 
classics are slowly 
and more quickly the universities, where 
elementary education is improving, 
laboratory work is beginning to 
than bangs and _ smells, 
where science applic d to dves, to foods, 
established itself in a 
as a sort oft elder sister to the 
came to us from 
alchemy further than sci 
which includes mathematics; not 


whe re 
mean more 
to metals, has 
generation 
pure which 


science 
I his goes 
ence ™ 
thousands of schools for 


only are the re 


engineers, but the universities are de vel 


oping on morphology, psychology, ap- 
plied philosophy, history, law, constitu- 
tional practice, etc. This is happening 
all over the world and creating a sounder 
intellectual mind. That mind is far too 
specialized, but still itis a trained mind, 
a little more able than the old passionat« 
mind to accept conclusions which do not 
square with its prejudices. 

In France and Germany education is 
mainly utilitarian, which I think un- 
fortunate, except from the point of view 
of intellectual production; in England 
the desire for “‘useful’’ education has 
not yet very far in the public 
schools, which still bring forth the admi- 
rable type of idiotic gentleman, but al- 
ready in the old universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge 
ment against compulsory Greek, which 
will develop against compulsory Latin. 
As the new in the manu- 
facturing towns, Glasgow, Manchester, 
London, Leeds, Birmingham, grow up, 
the movement will be precipitated at 
Oxford and Cambridge, for they have 
always been kicked into leadership, and 
no doubt will be kicked again. In Amer- 
ica the movement is perhaps more pro- 
nounced, but more peculiar, because you 
appear to desire equally riches and cult 
ure. You have not vet had time to 
make castes; you have been too busy 
making a great country. 

I do not say that all this is agreeable. 
It is not, for education, once too deeply 
rooted in the useless, is throwing out 
equally dangerous roots into the useful. 

\s if we knew what is useful and what 
is useless in a life that must end in a 
passage through the needle’s eve!) I do 
not like to think that a scholar should 
ask himself whether a subject will pay; 
it is distasteful that he should learn 
Russian to trade in Russia, and not to 
read Dostoievsky. There will be a re- 
action, for all fevers fall. A_ period 
must when a new Virchow 
a crusade for the humanities, for philoso- 
phy, for the arts, and will make fashion- 
able “‘culture for culture’s sake.” But 
before then the world must sink deeper 
into materialist education. That educa- 
tion will profit the world materially, 
because it makes the soil in which inven- 
tion It appears to be a good 
thing that ten ears of corn should be 


gone 


the re 18 a strong move 


unive rsities In 


leads 


come 


grows. 
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made to grow where once there grew but 
one, and so | suppose we must assume 
that it is a good thing if a machine can 
be induced to produce a million tin tacks 
im ten minutes instead of half an hour, 
although I do not quite know me we 
should assume it. It is true that the 
boys and girls whom we draw from the 
peasantry, the artisans, whom we fll 
with dreams of becoming young gentle- 
men in black coats and perfect ladies, 
ire likely to produce a more nervous and 
intellectually acquisitive race, that they 
are more observant, more anxious to 
apprehend intellectually than were their 
forefathers, who only wanted to live. 
[hat to-day producing the 
industrial chemist, the technical agri- 
culturist, the electrician, the stone and 
timber expert, etc. [he doctor, the solici- 
tor, even the clergyman, are intellectu- 
ally better trained than they were, 


, 
class 1s 


more 


inclined to keep up-to-date by means of 


the journals of their societies and of the 
latest books. I think that class 1s hkely 
to give us a sufficient group of Edisons, 
Pasteurs, Faradays, 
coming centuries will inevitably see sci- 
which we only 
foods, synthetic 


Rontgens. lhe 


developments 
guess at synthetic 
fuels, metals drawn from the sea, the 
estoration of tissues, the prolongation 
f life, the applications of radio-active 
nergy; we may assist at developments 
uch as systematic thought-transference, 
nlarge valuable organs such as the lungs 
ind procure the atrophy of useless ones 


entinc 


uch as the appendix. We have prac- 
ically created protoplasm, and may 
oon reach the amoeba—stumble per- 


haps a little further toward the triumph 
hat would make man divine, the crea- 
ion of life. We have everything to 
ielp us. Early genius was handicapped 

having very little to build on, by find- 
1g it almost impossible to learn any- 
thing, because up to the eighteenth 
century anything and anybody intel- 
lectually valuable was burned; early gen- 
ius could depend only upon itself; it 
could not correlate its discoveries with 
those of others; nobody could assist it 
toward proof; genius always had to 
begin again at the beginning, and as a 
result made only occasional discoveries, 
so that the ignorance of the world was 
like an uncharted dotted here and 
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there with a ship of knowledge unable to 
signal to another. That is over. No 
hy pothesis 1s too daring no claim is too 
great; every specialist is inflamed with 
an insatiable appetite for more knowl- 
on the whole, he is willing to 
This means that thou- 
some of them men of talent, are 
co-operating on a single point, and it is 
quite possible that they will achieve 
more than the outcast whom his fellows 
could not understand. 

Such a future is not open to the arts, 
for they endeavor to-day to appeal not 
but to “‘the public” 
they must startle o1 

The outcast was not 
sometimes he sold 


edge, and, 
publish his own. 


sands, 


to small classes, 
this means that 
remain unknown. 
always SO tempted; 
himself to a patron, but there were not 
many of them, and so the artist worked 
for himself, hoping at best that a lim- 
ited cultured class would recognize him; 
to-day he must sing to a deaf public, 
and so is tempted to bray. It is there- 
fore in and statesmanship that 
the romantic quality of the future will 
be found. Romance is a maligned word, 
debased to fit any calf-love; romance is 
pinkish, or bluish, tender, feeble, and 
ends in orange-blossom, or, as the case 
may be, tears by the side of mother’s 
grave. That is the romance of the pro- 
vincial touring company. [rue romance 
is virile, generous, and its voice is as 
that of the trumpet. Romance is the 
wage of the watcher who with ever-open 
eyes scans the boundless air in eternal 
expectation that a thing unknown will 
appear. Romance is the quest of the 
unknown thing; it is Don Quixote riding 
Rozinante, Vasco da Gama for the first 
time passing the Cape; romance is every 
little boy who dug in the back garden 
in the hope of reaching the antipodes. 
For the romantic goal is always on the 
other side of the hill; everlastingly we 
seek it in love : for the spirit of the loved 
thing is on the other of the _ 
because, more exactly, what we seek 1 
on the other side of ourselves. 

In our modern world it is possible to 
lead the romantic life, even though the 
equator and the poles be accessible to 
the touring agencies, even though most 
loves be contracts, for we live in times of 
disturbance, war, international 
and civil, holds its sway, where democra- 


S¢ i¢ nee 


side 


whe re 
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cies stir, where men are exalted and 
abased. All times, no doubt, were 
and after the fall of the 
Empire the followed 
the same cours« 
sion of the barbarians 
the hands of the rough 

( tabli hed ordet by the 
passed to the 


Who 


stir- 
Roman 
almost every=- 
\fter the inva- 
romance fell into 
knights, who 

sword; it 
spiritual knights, 
Crusade; then 
knights, creat- 
citizens raised then 
and exacted equality with kings; 


ring, 


whe rr 


more 
went forth on the 
the kings dominated the 
ing states, while the 
banne rs 
the age of exploration came, the triumph 
of the mer Hud- 
Bay; imbitious 
foe of 
hen came the 


| ] 
vant in India, Virginia, 
son’s wealth arose, an 


roy al and aristocratic power. 
revolutions, the Amer- 
French, the European struggle 


Of 1545, the 


ican, the 
vl nd battle against slave FY. 
That was 
excitement, ambition, 
ving its men high. If 
citizen slays aristocrat, 1f rich man slays 
labor, slay rich 
Divisions of blood have failen and every 
day fall the 


culminating in your country. 
romance, all that 
achievement, cart 


how labor may man. 


iower, as the Portugue se, 


Chinese, the Russians set up republican 
states where no blood ts blue. hat is 
not the end, for the modern division 1s 


economic, and the romance of 
kind will be the establishment of states 
strife will kill strife, tol- 
if not reign; 
discontent will give way toa content not 


ignobl ° 


man- 


where where 


erance, justice, can where 


In the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies many romantic lives have been 
led; startling persons have risen like 
meteors, and a few still burn like 


suns. Men like Cecil Rhodes, like Mr. 
Lloyd George, like President Carran- 
za, Mr. Rockefeller, Prince Kropot- 
kin, have lived startling lives of con- 
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test and desire. In these movements 
still obscure, where labor will array 
itself against wealth, where hideous, 
tvrannic things will be done in th 


name of liberty, where hatred will 
smooth the path to love, I think ther 
will be extraordinary 
nothing is impossible to men, and a fe 
things may become possible to women 
Many say too lightly that opportunity 
1s not as great as under Elizabe th. ‘| he \ 
forget that if the sick, othe 
careers are open; while no man could 
expect coronation by Elizabeth, he can 
now aim at the high crown of the lov 
or hatred of Demos. 
have their Rasputins. 
Che future of genius lies with scienc: 
and the the State has 
effected a corner in power and romance. 
For art and letters there is little hope 
in a growingly 


be Cause 


careers becaust 


arts are 


Re public S. C00. Cal 





state, becaus« 


mechanical civilization, 
the modern powerful depend 
upon the mob and not upon each other; 
therefore, as Napoleon said, they must 
be a little like the mob—be the super- 
mob. In their vi as in the 
those who follow them, art cannot rival 
money and domination. 
the arts whenever they rise high, for 
the arts can be felt, but not understood; 
at other times it scorns them. Therefore, 


view, view ot 


lhe mob hates 


the arts must suffer from the atmosphere 
of indifference they must breathe. They 
will not vanish, for mankind needs al- 
ways to express itself, its aspiration, its 
content, its discontent; those three can 
be expressed only in the arts. But this 
does not mean that the arts can aspire 
to thrones or be worthy of them; as 


and the state dwarf them they 
must become little stimulants, sing little 
songs that will less and less be heard 
amid the roar of the spinning world. 
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BY JOHN 


VEN SKS: 22 I there’s one time more 


Co cadet ies S) ) than another that a 

man wants to be care- 

$s | @ E ful whom he associates 
y y with, it’s when he’s 
f : % ¥ SS shipwrecked. You see. 
40 Dany <2 a shipwreck is such an 
imate oi and, while you might be 

lad to eat with anybody before you 
irved with him, you’d rather know 


- ms 


t 


ymmething of his disposition, sour ot 
kindly, and his morals, tough or easy, 
nd also his habits—vegetarian or other- 
VIS For his tastes might not suit you 
it all. And that’s why Andrew Harben 
declares that the next time he gets cast 
vay he’s going to pick his company 
well ahead. 

Looking back on it now, you can’t 
begrudge him his little fling in this man- 
ner of speaking, and his theory 1s sound 
as far as it goes. But the mere truth 1s 

lat when these events happened he 

dn’t have much choice or much notion 

choosing. He found himself floating 

round in the Arafura Sea on a chicken- 
oop, and without being over-curious 
about the circumstances, he counted 
himself pretty lucky nght there—which 
ne was. 
If you should push west of Torres and 

escape the innumerable coral - reefs, 
mostly uncharted, and if you should 
turn up on a northerly slant and run 
far enough, without getting your plates 
ripped, or your bow stove, or carried a 
hundred miles off your course by the 
crazy tides and~- currents, why then 

uu’re in the Arafura Sea. And you can 
have it. Nobody ever uses it except 
Chinese junks after tripang, and Malay 
poachers after pearls, and woolly-headed 
Papua fishers after dugong, and Bugis 
pirate prows after all of them, and 
maybe a Dutch gunboat after every 
one else. It’s just a lonely stretch of 
—_ between New Guinea and the Aru 
Islands and the most forsaken corner in 
that Eastern Archipelago, which is to 
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say the most forsaken part in all the 
warm waters of the earth. 

But it was Andrew Harben’s duty, and 
his delight, to go poking around in queer 
regions. <A dirty little tramp steamet 
had taken him aboard at Merawkay, 
only to knock her brains out and sink 
with all hands in a hurricane, leaving 
nothing worth the mention except An- 
drew Harben and the aforesaid chicken- 
coop. 

\ curious thing, if you’ve ever noticed, 
is that it always does seem to be a 
chicken-coop in such cases. There are 

hundred likelie: objects about a ves- 
sel’s deck, and you might expect the 
perishing mariner would grab a spar or 
an oar or a hatch-cover or some other 
maritime furnishing. But seemingly he 
never does. And thus with Andrew 
Harben when the Gee , having dodged 
a hundred reefs, ran atop of the hundred 
and first and spread out like a rotten 
box when you kick it against a wall. It 
was then the worst of a most furious 
night, with no hope of aid in the sea, 
and the wind raging. Andrew Harben 
went whirling and spinning through the 
smother like a pea in a_ stew-kettle. 
He got caught in a raffle of cordage and 
run under by one of the boats which was 
already gun’le under and full of velling 
Kanakas; he was tossed about with 
kegs and crates and gratings until it was 
a wonder he wasn’t smashed. At last 
he did get a whack from a splintered 
yard, but just as his strength was going 
he fetched up against an object riding 
light and free to which he clung. It was 
the chicken-coop. 

Then Andrew Harben knew that his 
time had not come yet, for he had heard 
about chicken-coops in shipwrecks be- 
fore. So he hung on with all his fingers 
and toes, and in the midst of that 
howling hurricane, exhausted by his ef- 
forts, he at last fell fast asleep. 

In his early years Andrew Harben had 
lived on a farm near Wooloomooloo. 
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llere he had developed a most inquiring 
! it tral history. He declared 
that hé knew the cows and the cocka- 
chickens and katydids by 
their first names, and undoubtedly he 
was familiar with the language peculiat 


to eacn 
And so, on the following morning, 
vhe Andrew Harben heard Ol 
thought he heard—‘‘the sound that 
ikes the honest countryman the world 
around” he naturally felt as if he must 
be a boy once more, with the breakfast 


bacon frying and the farmer calling him 
h | 1 

to shake himself up out of that and go 

and tend the Only it seemed as 


if the mattress was lumpier than usual, 


( ilves. 


and that his bed was swinging like a 
ba ket 

When he opened his eyes, there he 
was on the chicken-coop under a cleat 


dawn that lighted the empty ocean from 


rim to rim. Just Andrew Harben and 
the chicken-coop, and not another thing 
in sight. 
He put his two hands to his aching 
head and stared about him, trying to 
comprehend what had happened. What 
with the crack he’d had 
from that yard and the dream of happy 


wreck and the 


times and this revelation coming so 
sharp atop of all, he was pretty badly 
mixed. But he understood at last. 

He recalled quite well how he’d 


thrown in his lot with the Geelong in an 
evil hour. Her skipper was big Blondel, 
whom you'll still hear talk of through 
the Solomons and down to Cooktown, a 
blackbirder in the open days and a first- 
pirate. And the Geel 
was known and watched for a suspicious 
charactet wherevet there’s a power to 
But they 
Andrew Harben, both man and 
ship, when he met up with them at 
Merawkay 

He first spied Blondel coming along 
the shore street at the river mouth, a 
great hairy hulk of a man in pink paja- 
mas and a sea-jacket, shooting biscuits 
out of his pocket for the little black 
cannibal kids to scramble for among 
the little black cannibal pigs 1n the yel- 
low sunshine, and laughing jovially in 
his beard. And Andrew Harben thought 
he’d never seen such a hearty old tar- 
paulin nor a better partner for a certain 


class 


police the waterwavs. were 


new to 


he rs¢ lf 
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bold and dangerous game he had in 
view, and he still thought so when they 
fell into talk on the stringpiece of thi 
wharf a little later. 

‘*T was wondering what vour steamer 
is good for,” he ventured, nodding tow 
ard the G: in the roadstead, and 
rusty old hooker she looked a-rolling 
there on the rusty-brown flood. 

‘And w’y should you wonder, sit 
asked Blondel. 

‘ma naturalist,” explained Andrey 
Harben. ‘It’s my vocation in natural 
history to seek after unique specimens 
which may be valuable to me. I’ve seen 
nothing for time hereabouts to 
compare with your ship.” 

“Tl tell you,’ Blondel began, in 
friendly, confidential tones, “‘there w 
once she were eood for eleven knot 
But wot with the blasted labor regula 
tions and the missionaries and the sea 
patrol and the and all, w’y 
where’s the use’? At present she’s good 
for anything that money. 


Would you like to hire her, sir, or buy | 


some 


cables 
promises 


her, maybe?” 

“No,” said Andrew Harben, “‘ but it’s 
a bet I made with myself that she’d 
likely be the fastest craft now so1urning 
in the se adjacent waters. ‘| he Gove m 
ment gunboat can’t do but nine.” 

Blondel eyed him over in the smiling 
way he had. “I'll have you note, my 
dear sir, that I’m a peaceable trader 
and I’ve come after wild nutmegs, which 
is legal, besides being things with plain 
you can see and feel and 
weigh in your ’ands.”’ 

“Well, I’m a peaceable scientist my 
self,”’ retorted Harben, ‘‘and I been ex 
perimenting along these coasts for ’most 
anything I could find. Here’s one, for 
instance. How would you like to see 
and feel and weigh in your hand a nut- 
meg like that? And would you care so - 
awt’ly whether it was legal or not?” 

Whereupon he flashed in his fingers 
and held up a pearl, a large, wonderful 
pearl, like a drop of frozen moonshine, ‘ 
such as a queen might hope to wear. 

“Mong Dew!’ exclaimed Blondel, 
whose French rose up in him when agi- 
tated. ‘‘ Mong Dew!” 

“Worth a thousand pounds from the 
first dealer,’ declared Andrew Harben. 

“Can you get more?” Blondel 


names as 


any 
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demanded, catching his breath. ‘* Dear 
sir, are there any left?” 

‘**T know where the tree is that grows 
“em,” said Andrew Harben. ‘Suppose 
we go pick a bagful together.” 

And that was how he came to be sail- 
ing with the Geelong on her lawless occa- 
sions in the Arafura Sea. 

Now in no sense was it part of An- 
drew Harben’s regulat employment to 
engage in any such desperate doings, for 
he had been raised in a Free Welsh 
Calvinist Connection and had _ never 
stolen anything in his life, except in the 
interests of science. But he’d had a 
slack season. Business had been bad in 


POCKET TO THE CANNIBAL KID 


pickled centipedes and stuffed alligators 
and here had come a stroke of good 
fortune which he could not resist. So he 
had wheedled that pearl from a negro 
diver for a price far from honest, and 
also had learned the location of the pe arl- 
bank somewhere near the Arus. He in- 
tended to make a quick but questionable 
snatch at fortune with the aid of the 
honest old crook that he took Blondel 
to be. 

\n unpleasant surprise, however, was 
awaiting him next day, when he went 
aboard the Geelong and fell among the 
whites of her crew. He speedily learned 
that the ship was no more than a floating 
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quainted i‘ \\ hic h was true, though how 


true he could nor guess. 


Noah howeve r, gave no heed to the 


pleasantry, but only looked Im a Way 
that made Andrew feel as if he’d been 
guilty of a social error in speaking with- 
out being introduced. 

he chicken-coop, though a huge af- 
fair, was naturally weighed down by 


Andrew Harben so that he lay half 


awash all the time, while the other end, 
atilt, had left room for one large-size 


Noah, although the coop must have 


; family and relatives had been carried 
iway in the storm. It was easy to free 
him by pulling loose a couple of slats. At 
the same tim Andrew Harben took Ooc- 
asion to handle the fowl quite famil- 
irly as he helped him out, poking his 
ribs to see if they were fat and whether 
might yet be tender in spots. But 
he forgot that Noah was a wise old bird 
in his generation, and he received a jab 
mn his knuckle from a beak like a ten- 
penny nail that made him quickly let go. 
“Ouch!” exclaimed Andrew Harben, 
inking back the tears 


\s fol Noah, he only gyave one scornful 
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fowl. [his had proved the salvation of 


broke n out below, because the whole of 


glance and perched himself at the ex 
treme end of the crate where he shook 
himself and flapped his wings in dehanc 
** Chate-r-r-ra * he said. 

‘Il know it,” Andrew Harben had to 
admit, sucking his tinge | know it, 
and l apologize. It’s true W vot no 
galley aboard this craft, and, anyw: 
I misdoubt if you could be reyuced to an 
edible state not if | was to boil you 
for a week.” 

Whereupon he began to think of oth 


ways 1n which he might enlist this ship 
mate in the common caus« He had a 
pin in his shirt, and he wondered if h 
could ravel out a string for a tsh-lin« 

**Noah,” he suggested, “suppose you 
was to lend me a feather or two to bait 
a hook. We could get a me al. | shouldn't 
wonder, and it needn’t hurt you 
much.” 

But Noah paid no heed, and only of 
fered his beak whenever Andrew Harben 
made advances. Now he would SCTAat h 
himself behind the ear with the left 
foot; now he would stand on one I 
slowly wink and look wiser than An 
aximenes, and now he would ruffle up 
and hem a little in his throat as if he had 

if 


hy and 


his opmmion of present Company al 1 it 
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Impres- 
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He 
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pin-feathers. Otherwise h« chiefly 
leg, powerfully muscled, and in hard 
condition of training. But the feature 
about him that one would notice first 


and always, as Andrew Harben realized, 
was his eye. 

It was small and bright and sharp as 
a gimlet, and at the same time prim and 
puritanical, which Andrew Harben took 
at first to be rank hypocrisy on the part 
of a rooster. But after a while he Was 
less conhident. Hour by hour that eye 


remained fixed on him until it seeme 


j 
to bore into his very soul. It was severe 
and accusing and not to be deceived o1 
dodged so that Andrew Harben began to 
feel that it saw everything and knew 
evervthing and forgave nothing, like the 
eve of a hanging judge. 

All this time the day grew hotter and 
hotter and Andrew Harben’s condition 
worse and worse, for he had neglected to 
bring a hat with him, and the tropic sun 
in those parts would curl the planks oft 
a deck. He tried stripping off his shirt 
and wearing it as a turban after sousing 
it with sea-water, and thus he kept his 
brains from stewing in the pan, so to 
speak. This, however, left him naked 
to the Walst. \ severe sunburn and a 
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rorturing thirst fotlo ed a tried dip 
| gy him I rd ntl he spied a 
shark’s fn browsing casually not far off, 
ind thereafter he had to huddle himself 
up so that his Teet got sunburned as well. 


Vieanwhile the rooster’s eye kept bor- 
ing at him, probing after his inmost 
secrets. He hid his face in his hands, but 
lid no ¢g od; he still visioned the 
hxed upon him. It was black with a 

| ring, and it never changed except 
to blink watchfully now and again. He 
turned away but it still followed him, 
gled and twisted like onc 


And tfnally 


though he wrig 
of his own | tles on a pu 
he began to b 

Noah,” he pleaded, ‘“‘here’s me with 


if il | here’s you 


« 
with no present employ tor a pall of 
lovely wings. It would be only fair,” he 
suggested, “if you was to spread your- 
: self as a iwning aft + 
But Noah would not, and whenever 
Andre V cra\ led t rd him he edged 
awa Ol th litte | side, and a curious 
chase they | d iro nd the edge of that 
chicken-coop while the heat waves 


danced above them in the brazen sky. 
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“Will you not help me to so much as 
Vout! shadow ?”’ asked (Andrew Harben, 
giving up in despair 

Noah pave no heed, but only squared 
off opposite watching and listening like 
a living conscience for Andrew Harben. 
*Chawk!” was all he said. 

And Andrew Harben talked, for his 
sin had found him out. 

‘In Heaven’s name, don’t look at 
‘l’m guilty, yves—if 
you must have it. But ain’t this punish 


mn¢ so!” he cried. 


ment enough? Fowl!” he moaned. 
Fiend! Take away those eves from me. 
ll tell Vil tell. It’s true | came to 
rob the Government by dredging up of 
their shell It’s true | got this fatal 
pe arl as good as stolen for a bottle of 





rum and a shilling music-box. I con- 
fess,’ he said, “‘ I repent—and now leave 


! 
me dic In peace 


Whereafter Andrew 


Harben could 


only remember falling into a_ kind of 


ft, which must have lasted a long time. 

Such was the haple ss case of the ship- 
wrecked chicken-coop and her crew. 
Without sail or paddle, on untraveled 
waters, they seemingly had nothing left 








but to shrivel where they were like oOvel 


done herrings on a grill But this was 


the Arafura Sea, 
about that 


tides and its currents. 


and the strangest thing 
astern (Archipelago is Its 
All through the 
night under the stars the chicken-coop 
held a course quite unknown to Andrew 
Harben When he woke again he found 
that he was floating in a little 
the land on a bobble of sea. \ 
with the dawn had ferried him 
through a barrier reef, all snagged like 
broken teeth be hind, and a swing of low 
hills lay before, and thick with 
jungle, and salt white be ach 

aved like fe ather- 
\t nrst he gazed 


new 
breez 


green 

Nursing a 
l 

where the palm trees W 


d isters stuck on end 


ncredulously, and wondered if it was 
not a dream or a mirage. But he felt 
himself, with a burning throat, still 


hanging to the chi ke n-coop, and he Saw 


Noah 


sitting 


vith his head under his wing still 
of all, he 
laughing and laughing, 
kne WwW no angel would do. 

When he turned his head, there beside 
the stranded wreck of a small ship’s 
boat sat a big and bearded white man in 
pink pajamas and a s¢ i-jacket! Yes, 
there was that big Blondel, his ugly face 
a cannibal war mask, sitting 


there, and, Strangest 
heard somebody 


which he 


bight of 





on a keg with his great hairy fists 
propped on his knees and waiting for the 
castaways to come ashore at his 
feet, 


hour 


very 
as he must have been waiting this 
He’d made himself quite 
comfortable with a fire to dry his things. 
When he Andrew Harben’s 
slack-jawed laughed, and he 
laughed again for welcome—a 
sound from his mighty chest. 

) our” he € xclaime d. ““M NE D 
that it should be you!” 

Andrew Harben fell off the chicken- 
waded in through the 
surf, and came tottering up the strand. 

“Water!” he begged with his black 
lips. “Water!” 

Blondel considered him, all burned 
and blistered and shivering with the sun 
fever, half naked in his and 
belt 

‘**There’s no water here,” said Blondel, 
as if turning something soft and sweet 
on his tongue. ‘“‘ Dear sir, do you know 
where you are? This is the Arus, and 
also the season of drought. You can 
look,’ he went on. ‘Neither stream 
nor pool will you find, and you'll not 
look so very far, either.” 

Andrew Harben knew that he spoke 
the truth for this could only be the 


past. 
caught 


stare he 


de ¢ p 


coop, shallow 


trousers 
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But the othcer’s S¢ arc] d S 
ing, and when they wked al 
on the be ach Andrew's big }¢ 
vanished. Noah, having bolte 
thing in sight that looked good 


had removed himself into th 
scenery. 

They had just one mort 
him before they lost him fore 
was some time later when the 
the cutter for towin 


| 
| an¢ 
embarked to go abi ard the ru 
t 


| he Dut« h ofthese r alle d 


] 
strange commotion on the brow 


green cliff above 


“Such an awful row up 


| yond 
said. ‘It looks like a shicken 


nor 


sure enough, when they look ad, 
was old Noah embroiled in deadly 


flict with a jungle cock. 
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Blondel grabbed the officer’s gun, but 
Andrew Harben struck it up and the 
hot missed. 

““M Dew!’ velled Blondel. 


do vi i do so? 


“Why 
[hat rooster is getting 
ay with a thousand pounds in his 


‘] know it,” said Andrew Harben. 
‘IT know he’s a thief and a har, and I’ll 
to sea with the likes of him no 

more. But he saved me,” he said 
“he saved me to the paths of righteous- 
ness in spite of all. Let him go his 


~ 


criminal ways. 

And meanwhile Noah had given no 
heed. He had triumphed over the wild 
jungle champion and now he stood above 
the body and crowed in all his exultant 
wickedness while all the wild jungle 
hens stood by and admired him. 

it Iie h ad adieu!” he said. 

Which was just what he would say, 
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Airey = IHE artillery is the last 


mes4) dashing phase of the 
a F war game Kor the 
pe bak) cavalry and the infan 
mM try the of old-tim¢ 
f TERT combat has passed, but 
VA BRAD A the glory of Mars still 
gers with the guns 
He 1s a slow and timorous spirit in- 
leed who does not feel a quickening of 
the pulse as he beholds a battery of 
} artillery going by at the gallop, 
With steeds that neither gods nor man 
can hold 
And screams that drive your innards cold. 
War in the front-line trenches to-day 


s glorious than a slaughter-house in 

Chicago. But to stand in the darkr'ess 

! f the night behind a battery, listening 
the sighing of the and the 


stling of the trees, then out of silence 


Vv inds 


hear a voice, imperious and sharp, 


ring out, “‘ Battery, fire!’ and to see the 
chtnings leap and feel the earth rever- 
berate, is a memorable experience. It is 


though one had heard and seen the 
mighty Jove let loose the thunders. 
For the poor infantrymen, crouching 


ke hunted beasts under the crashing 
rapet of the front line, there is little 
of splendor in modern war. But back 


vith the guns, to hear a quiet voice di- 
cting fire, and to look out as from a 
height upon the storm, to behold far 
and wide across the night that white and 
iridescent line where star-shells flame 
and Vere rockets flash, where red signals 
of distress call out through bursting 
cle uds of shrapnel to see and he al all 
> this 1s to feel the thrill of battle. 
Chat trail of iridescent white is leaping 
hell for the men who hold the trenches, 
but for the gunners who loosen the light- 
nings it is still replete with the splendor 
of war. Lord Nelson at the battle of 


Copenhagen, when the mast was splin- 
CXXXVI.—No. 8 


the 


HUNT 


Guns 


CHUT! 


said, ““We may bi 
but | wouldn't he else 
where for thousands.” 
Ing at the 
chaos, the 
mastery. 


tered beside him, 


dead in a minute, 


Vhis is the fe 
death and 
of man still holds the 


PuNS, whe re. over 


Voice 


lo an old artilleryman the gun po 
sesses a soul, a soul that speaks for him 
In the rage of battle the voice of the 
suns is the voice of rage for the men who 
serve them. 

For two years | moved up and down 


the various portions of 


line In 
, ever learning more of our beastl 
foe, until the knowledge of their atroci 


ties produced in my 


our 
France 
soul not a mere 
spirit of opposition but a flaming pas- 
sion. 

On th 
IOI¢ vit wasn’t somebody else "sq iarrel; it 
own fight. With me were a 
group of the old First Canadian Artillery 
drivers, every single one of whom had a 
personal hatred in his soul for the Huns 
We were moving up with ammunition 
for out the 
Somme. then, the music t 
ove! the last crest 
and heard the unbroken voice of a thou 
sand guns speaking down Sausage Val 
ley. It was four o’clock in the morning, 
and pitch dark, but the long valley it- 
self was one continual stream of leaping 
lightning. Overt 
massed there that morning, and every 
gun was firing at white heat 

At first far away, like distant surf, | 
heard the bombardment. 


hfteenth day of September, 


Wwas my 


greatest bombardment on 


Imagine ; 


our ears as we tore 


a thousand guns were 


Sut as | came 
over the top of each successive hill the 
sound grew louder, and as | 
horse ove! the last and Sausage 
Valley burst out before me it seemed 
that the whirlwinds of thunder would 
sweep me from my saddle. 

For a moment I was dazed by the 
awful shock of noises. Then the mean- 
ing of it all flashed upon me, 


rode my 
crest 


and I was 
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happy a creature of the very storm 
itself. This was England’s answer to the 
Hun, our voice to the Beast. I rom the 
smoking chimneys of our arsenals to the 
reeking mouths of our guns we had one 
spirit, and Sausage Valley 
with an unbroken voice that spirit spoke. 
were 


now down 
he rapid-fire 18 - pounders 
massed with quick staccato; 60-pounders 
spoke with the crack of a giant whip- 
lash; 9 and 12-inch howitzers bayed 
like bloodhounds from hell; while the 
naval guns behind added their roar to 
the diapason of battle. Altogether, 
blended in one voice, this was our chal- 
lenge to the Hate. 
Lhe picture Valley on the 
stretched out 


Was my 


German Song ot 

of Sausage 
Somme, as It before me 
that splendid 
spectacl of all this war; it was a spec- 
tacle of the glory of the 

Kew realize that modern 
the teld still thrills with 
It is the aim of this article to show some- 


morning, most 
PuUNnS 
artillery in 
war's romance. 
thing of that dashing side of war, and 
idea of the day’s work 


to convey some 
for the servants of the guns. 
here are three different branches ot 


rtillery—light, 


and heavy. With 
the light guns one sees the most adve nt- 
ure, for it is fullest of danger and dash. 
The siege artillery includes the howitzers 
above the 4.5. The 4.5 is included in 
the light artillery. ‘The difference be- 
a howitzer and an ordinary feld- 


siege, 


rween 
run is that the howitzer may be hred 
it a higher angle, and the charge may 


] 
a steep angie 


Che howitzer is used chiefly 


bye l¢ ssened SO as To cause 


ot de scent. 


against intrenchments and redoubts 
with strong overhead protectign. When 
a held-gun with a maximum charge 


would pierce through, a howitzer bursts 


n from the top. It 1s therefore an ideal 


gun against intrenchments and_ over- 
ne id de fenses 

lhe heavy artillery is made up of the 
long-range naval guns of heavy caliber. 
l hey are used to take on distant targets 
far behind the enemy’s lines. I saw a 
battery of 6-inch naval guns in action 
one day near Albert; or, to be more 
exact, | felt them in action. I was rid- 
ing my horse in front of the battery, and 
did not notice the long barrels pointing 
high into the air until there came a re- 


a whir over my head, and a 


port with 


concussion that nearly laid me on th 
ground. 

For a moment I strained my ear t 
the whir of the shell, and in imaginatior 
[ followed the great projectile, until it 
crashed into some peaceful headquarter 
town far behind the Boche trenches, per 
haps causing consternation to a German 
general and his staff, or perhaps bursting 
on the amidst a 
ordnance people, who esteemed 
selves miles outside of danger. 

We call the shells fired by the great 
naval guns “Silent Lizzies,”’ 
they pass with such high velocity that 
one hardly hears them in their flight 


cross-roads group ot 


the m 


be Cause 


Like a bolt from the blue, in plac 
where folks preen themselves on thei 
immunity from. shell-fre, the Silent 


Lizzie may burst with sudden and awful 
havoc. 

We talk a good deal about the [5 
guns along the line, but we never se 
them and they are rarely heard Phe 
are moved up and down on a railroad, 
situated SO fat behind as to be 
the envy of all the men on the front lin 
One often hears those who are sick of 
the trenches declare, ‘In the next 
I’m going to join the 15-inch guns.” 

in the Ypres salient last year, wher 
ever the Germans bombarded the town 
of Poperinghe, as was their habit, we 
always got busy with our 15-inch nav: 
gun in reply. This 15-inch gun was laid 
on a German general’s headquarters 
miles behind the trenches. A few shot 
from our Silent Lizzie always 
Fritz to cease bombarding Poperinghe, 
bearing witness to the accuracy of our 
ranging. Fritz, by his 
sudden ceasing of fire, mutely implored, 
“Please don’t fire any more of those 
awful things at my general, and I won't 
fire any more at the women in Poper- 
inghe.” 

With a battery in action there are 
three distinct zones of operation: First, 
the Ammunition Column; second, the 
Guns; third, the Observation Post. 


-inch 


and are 


Wal 


Cause d 


long-distance 


THE AMMUNITION COLUMN 

Fhe supply of ammunition to the guns 
is a task of crucial importance. The 
issues of battle depend as much on th« 
proper supply of shells as upon the skil- 
ful handling of the guns. 








WITH 


[he ammunition comes up from the 
F aboard base by train. It 1S delive red 
the rail head of the army to motor- 
rries, by which it is conveyed to the 


situated on the 
» of shell fre. 


nmunition-dump, 
ves ot the Zone 


’ from the ammunition-dump the shells 
e delivered direct to the guns. The 

stuff is hauled by motor-lorry, 

le the light artillery keep ” their 


ply by means of horse tr: 
Betore a big battle 


\sport. 
an unmuistak: 'b le evi- 


dence of the coming storm is the road 
blocked with ammunition limbs rs mov- 
one continuous stream toward 


1eld batt ry 
forward in a 
kinds of obst: acl Ss hz ive 

ercome to get there. 
und is so bad in wet cae 
to take 
ey become mired on the way. On such 
casions the shells are taken through 

I pack saddle. Sleds are 
sed ovel the mud. 


is situated 

difhcult ap- 
to be 
metimes the 
r that it 


position of 


Pes : 
impossible limbers through, as 


sometimes 


l'rench tramways 


o serve as an expedient 
. battery is situated in a position 
t ap pproachi s to which are under ob- 
rvation of the enemy, the hauling of 
nmunition must be done at night. 
Vloving across an unknown country in 
the inky blackness, where the roads are 


oblite rated and the ground pocked with 
hell-holes, with a long column of horses 
is a baffling task for the 
in ch; irge. 

Sometimes, in desperate straits, the 
( rd rcomes tor a ammunition through 
daylight undet obse rva- 
\ veritable Balaclava charge en- 
ues, with the wreckage of horses and 
limbers and gallant drivers strewn along 
the way. In a place known as Death 
Valley, on the Somme last fall, the artil- 
lery drivers on several occasions made a 
hell- for-leather charge in the 
face of the enemy’s guns that equaled 
th: it of the L ight Brigade. 


I d limbe rs, 
( thee I 


the fPuns 
tion. 


rrueling 


AT THE GUNS 

lhe guns are generally situated a mile 
or less behind the trenches. The heavy 
guns are often at a greater distance. 

One of the most important things in 
a good gun position is concealment. 
Woods and groves of trees always make 
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ideal hiding-places for batteries. Some- 
times they are in the behind a 
crest. \ trellis 
with leaves is often erected for overhead 
concealment from aeroplanes. 

Batteries of how with high- 
angle nre, may be all kinds 
of unlikely is ho trouble 
for them 1n clearing the 
battery of howitzers in a farm-) ard, 
covered with tarpaulin when not in use. 


open, 


work ot wire covered 


it ze rs, 
situate d 
plac es, as the re 


crest. | saw 


In that position they were practically 
immune from observation. When in 
acti n they \ would mere ly shoot ovel tl e 
roof of the barn. The poor barn had 
been shelled over so much that it re- 


quired the reinforcement of many steel 
rails to prevent it from collapsing. 

Phe greatest precaution must be taken 
at the enemy from 


position. lhe 


guns to preve nt the 
s thei 
alment 1S 


science of 
now a fhne art. On 
could pass over a country bristling with 
guns and never dream that there w 
battery in the vicinity until, without an 
warning, they start to pop off in every 
direction. Such sudden 

most disconcerting to one 
acquainted in that 
not kn Ww whether he is in 
behind the wicked creatures. 

Flash made of canvas are 
erected at a distance in front of the guns 
to conceal their flash from the enemy 
at night. 

The sight of an aeroplane over a bat- 
tery position causes Immediate cessation 
of all movement. From a funk hole one 
watches the enemy’s plane with appre- 
hensive eye. If he detects the battery 
it means a living hell for the gunners. 

Being shelled out of ; 1 battery is a 
experience. The 


obs« rvin 


conc 


surprises are 
who Is not 
region, aS he does 


front of o1 


screens 


distressing enemy s 


guns are registered accurately on the 
battery position by aeroplane. On 
may hear the whir of a few shells, never 
that they are scientifically 
for him. When the 
tion has been accurately completed 
exact record of the ranges and deflections 
is kept. Some quiet night the doomed 
battery awakens in terror to re alize the 
fact that its fate is seal d. 

The lines of fire are laid out by an 
officer from a map by a system of trian- 
gulation. A fixed aiming-point is picked 
out on the base line, and all orders are 


dreaming 


S¢ arching registra- 
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give n as so many degrees right or left of 
the aiming-point. During the hours of 
darkness a night light is hung in front 
of the guns, to serve the same function 
as the aiming- point by day. 

In registering the guns by ae ropl: une, 
the observer flies to a position from 
which he can command a view of the 
target, and signals back by wireless that 
he is in a position of readiness for ob- 


servation. ‘The wireless on the ground 
answers, “‘No. 1 gun firing,” and a few 
seconds later the ofhcer in the aeroplane 
obse rves the burst of No. I shell. He 


ord rs the « orre ctions according gtoa pre- 
and thus fin: lly 
| have 


clock system, 
yun on to the target. 


arranged 
directs the 
gun being registered by aeroplane 
make the target on the third shot, which 
registering 


seen a 


The daily round at the guns on quiet 
seasons is rather monotonous. [here 
must not be any excessive movement, for 


fear of disclosing the position, and in the 


dark gun-pits and holes in the ground 
the hours drag heavily. In the front 
line there is an air of expectancy, but at 
the guns one miss¢ S this. | always en- 
joyed the days I spent in the front 
trenches as forward observing ofhcer, 


looking forward to them as a relief from 
the monotony of life at the 

Lhe orderly ofhicer of the 
spects the sights of each gun, 
nigint and once by that they 
are laid correctly on the S.O.S. targets, 
ready for any emergency. 

When not in action the gunners are 
generally busy keeping gun-pits and 
dugouts in condition, erecting new or 
strongel overhead protection, pe rfecting 
concealment; or adding to their domestic 

ymfort. It is wonderful what labor and 
inventiveness will accomplish when it 
sets itself to making “a happy home” 
unde rground. 

There are many different tasks 
signed to the guns in the day’s work. In 
the morning they may have a job cutting 
wire for the infantry, who are going over 
for a raid or an attack. They may be 
called upon to retaliate on certain vul- 
nerable posttonte of the enemy in reply 
to a strate which he is giving our infan- 
try. If a barrage, or curtain of fire, Is 


guns. 
battery in- 
once by 


day, to se 


as- 


being kept up on enemy’s back roads, 
to prevent the bringing up of supplies 
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or ammunition, one battery may take- 
on the job at schedule time, to be re- 
lieved again by another battery later on. 
‘This continual keeping up of a barrage 
around a certain place effectually shuts 
that place off from all outside communi 
In the town of Combles last fal 
we found the Huns starved to death 

~ streets, no rations having been abl: 

) penetrate our barrage for days. 

The bombardment is a time of intens: 
excitement and activity at the guns. 
4.5 “enon sae battery, to which I wa 
attached in the Ypres salient in 1g1¢ 


cation. 


fred three thousand rounds betwe 
7 a.M. and the following 1.30 a.m. Tl 


that the Canadians r 
took Sanctuary Wood, which they ha 
lost a short time before. The maj 
was called out at night for a conferen 
at group headquarters; on returning h 
announced, “‘ We’ve got a stiff day ahe: 
to-morrow; three thousand rounds is out 
assignment.” The continual shock and 
roar of the guns during such a bombard 
ment is a terrific strain on the nervou: 
system. 

At one o’clock that night we open | 
up an intense bombardment of 
gun in the Y pres s alient. From the 18 
pounde rs to ‘Ok | Gr: an 1dmothe r,”” 
back on the far hill, every gun joined in. 
At the last five minutes of a time lik« 
this the officer’s nerves are strained as 
taut asa violin string. With trembling 
hand he examines his watch, apprehen 
sive of every last second. To fre over 
time would be to kill our own infantry. 
At one-thirty sharp the cry of “Stop!” 
rings out, and a silence almost as dis 
tressing as the previous roar ensues. We 
know that in that grim silence our in- 
fantry, far up under the star-shells, are 
going “‘over the top.’ 

Sentries are mounted at the battery 
every night to keep a continual watch 
of the front line for the $.0.S. signal, 
which is the cry for help from the 
trenches. From time to time during the 
night the sentries are relieved, but those 
on duty always have their eyes fixed on 
that zone which comes under the protec- 
tion of our guns. Out of the darkness 
suddenly a long trail of blue and crimson 
light may shoot up into the night, burst- 
ing above into a crimson spray. At this 
signal the sentry shouts, ‘‘S.O.S.! and 


was at the time 


every 


away 








WITH 
rushes down the battery, 


dugouts and rush for the gun-pits. 

Sergeant “ Hellfire” 
battery, who commanded No. 1 gun 
crew, was always in his element in times 
like this. He would come le aping out 
of a sound sleep and lash his gun crew 
into action with astounding rapidity. 
From down in the darkened gun-pit 
would come a stream of fervid language 
as “Hellfire” put the lightning in the 
heels of his crew. 

[he guns are laid on permanent 
S.0O.S. and it is only a matter of 
a few minutes until they can be fired in 

er to the $.0.S. But every second 
counts; perhaps a mine has been sprung, 
or a front line has been penetrated by a 
rprise attack, and the complete success 
of the enemy can only be prevented by 


targets, 


the instantaneous action of the guns. 
Down in the gun-pits the gunners 
work like furies at their task. Nothing 


could excel the rapidity and precision 


with which each man goes through his 
movement. With the infallibility of a 
perfect machine, the fuse shell is 
rammed home, the charge prepared and 
placed in the breech, the breech-block 

and the layer sings out 


is set, 


jamme d, 

Ready! 

‘Fire!” orders the No. 1, and the gun- 
pit shakes to the reverberations and 
long tongue of forked lightning shoots 
out of the gun-pit. As the gun runs up 
from the recoil the No. 2 opens the 
breech-block, and a great rush of lurid 
backfire leaps from the breech, disclosing 
for a moment an uncanny 
seven men who make up the gun crew, 
stripped to the waist and working for 
de al life. 

Sergeant “ Hellfire’? MacDougal used 
to make it his boast that he could always 
get his gun fired before any other in the 
salient. He generally made good his 
boast, but the rivalry was keen. 

Five minutes after the S.O.S. signal 
sent its cry through the night a thousand 
guns might be answering to its call. 
lhe effect of such a sudden outburst 1s 
most inspiriting to the fighting men. | 


once heard an infantryman, who was 


passing by our battery when the lid was 
thus suddenly blown off of hell, 
an ecstasy of delight: 


yell in 


awakening the 
gunners, who come tumbling out of their 


M ac Dougal of our 


picture of 
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*That’s the idea, bo! Soak it to ’em 

—hit ’em one for me!” 

* Hellfire’? MacDougal was addicted 
to the habit of Py tobacco. Black 
Napoleon was his favorite brand. He 
would bite off a great chunk of Honey 
Dew, spit with a report like a Maxim, 
and then send a leaping, blood-curdling 
oath at his gun crew. I believe that 
“ Hellfire’ was descended from the buc- 


caneers. His forebears must have 
dwelt on the Spanish Main. He, at 
least, was much indebted to the Kaiser 


for starting the war, for, as he put it, he 
was having an unusually good time out of 
it, and of course he could never be killed. 
As he expressed “They ’ain’t made 
the bullet yet that ‘Il get me.” 

On one armor-piercing 
shell burst through his gun-pit and deto- 
nated on the gun. The crew were in 
action at the time and every man 
blown to pieces. “ Hellfire” at the mo- 
ment was having a little target practice 
of his own, with a squirt of tobacco juice, 
just outside the gun-pit, and went un- 
touched. 

“That’s what comes from usin’ Black 
Napoleon, boys!’ he announced, non- 
chalantly, when one referred tc his 
miraculous escape. 


occasion an 


was 


THE OBSERVATION POST 

Indirect fire is the general method in 
this war. That is, firing at an unseen 
target by means of a fixed aiming-point, 
the fire itself being directed by a for- 
ward observing ofhcer, known as the 
F. O. O., who, from some vantage-point 
in advance, observes the burst of our 
shells and wires the correction to the 
guns in the rear. 

The observation post may be situated 


in any convenient position that com- 
mands the enemy’s zone—the steeple of 
a church, the top of a house or a barn, 


a lofty tree, a high cliff, or a shell crater, 
may serve as the O. P., as the observa- 
tion post is called. The O. P. is always 
a dangerous place, as the enemy’s guns 
are continually searching the opposite 
side for points likely to serve for obser- 
vation. 

Early in the war, when artillery off- 
cers got together, one heard of wild 
experiences in precarious O. P.’s, most 
of which have long since been shot to 
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Ling od On one occasliol in 
let icer had just ensconced him- 
Til a lofty steepl , which h d be all 


Dut hot away, when the enemy opened 
the steepl again Betor the 
er could ike rd | retreat 
m registered a direct hit on th 
tott « structure and the whole thing 
d to eartl mashing the unf 
to d h and b 1 him 
€ déb 


oF the upper story of an ol 

lhese lor buildings, often 
t y 7eEd nad ch ] 
ZA i i ( i 

al e, are the most deplorable pl 
im nabl 1 vi h to pend the night 
| tne ng, ient hours of darkne it 
, f ioh tl hosts of other davs 


ere vel ll bot thro oh the place. 
We had an O. P. once in a place known 
lhe Haunted Chateau.” It was 
ited on a high hill, surrounded by a 
which 


ot tree 


ere stripped bare 


f 1 she i Through the bare wood 
t| wld moan at night like a lost 
. hile tl rafters of the place would 
ik, and from the vaulted cella g 
inat , 4 tcl ll kinds of 


pain trom the horror of that 
Signaler Muldooney 
gh a curtain of fire with 
but “The Haunted 
too much for his nerves 
| attic of “The Haunted ( hateau’”’ 
afforded a splendid Observation Post 
Below, everything had been smashed to 
pieces. Careful had 
nursed that rickety attic, and new beams 
and pile s of sand-bags had ke pt it from 
crashi ig down, though, as Muldooney 
put it, ad f ould heai het Sway 
the wind bl 


rl n the 


( nate iu” Vas 
hands 


gently 


whe n 


topgallant window of this 


pl rious structure a pertect view of 
the enemy lines could be obtained. Only 
tl ( mncealme nt of the wood had saved 

chateau from being pulverized long 


Fritz, however, suspicious of the 
1d, had a bad habit of suddenly pop- 
ping off a few rounds in that direction. 
At such rickety 
most unpopular place. 
lo fre th 


times the attic was a 
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F. O. O. would first get his telescope or 
the target, and the n call out, Re ady ” 
which the te le phonist would repeat ove! 


the phoi e. From fal down at the Pul 
would come back the warning, “No. 1 
gun fring and a moment later tl 


F. O. O. would observe the shell burst, 
perhaps a little short and too much t 
the left; so he call out, “*T« 
left add fifty!’ meani: 
that the gun would be deflected te: '* 
minutes more left from the aiming point 
and elevated for fifty vards’ range 
If the would mak 
another correction, and continue in tl 
manner until the shell hit the target 
[his is called registering a battery. 
Sometimes the O. P. is situated in tl 
front line, as often in the fi: 
there is no 


would 


minutes more 


more 


next wa not on, he 


t country 


Flanders 
the rear. The observing officer go¢ 
forward for a 
front line, 


signale rs 


Vantage-point Il 


stunt in the 
party ol 
linemen. On arriving in 
the trenches, the F. O. O. reports to tl 

battalion commander at the head 
quarters dugout, situated in the support 
trenches. 

While in the front line it is the dut 
of the F. O. O. to keep the guns in toucl 
with the infantry Che battalion con 
mander may call upon him at any tim 
for 1 to shoot up any nev 
target that may present itself. 

\fter leaving the battalion head- 
quarte rs, th F. QO. O. relieves the ( fhce1 
who has been on duty the past two days, 
who hands over to him a log-book con 
taining intelligence of all happe¢ nings in 
the front line for the past forty-eight 
he irs. 

lhe gunner officer in the front line is 
not merely there to observe for his guns; 
he is also to gather all possible intelli 


two days’ 
taking with him a 


and 


tallation, OF 


pertaining to his own zone. A 

re cord is ke pt of all hostile fire obse rved, r 
by which it is determined whether the 
enemy’s artillery is weak or strong at 
the time in that particular zone. 

In his intelligence duties the F. O. O. 
is the reporter of the front 
line. With periscope and compass, fol- 
lowed by a trusty signaler, he moves 
along the bays of the fire-trench in his 
quest for news. Three balloons 
served and he takes the bearings of them 


Next he 


rence 


new spape I 


are ob- 


with his magnetic compass. 








WITH 


makes note of an aeroplane crossing the 
line, fying low 

Seeing a group eagerly peering at a 
end of a 


iyvonet, which serves aS a periscope, he 


looking-glass attached to the 


1quires, ““Anything doin’ here, boys?” 


Yes, sir,” answers a sergeant. ‘“‘It 


ks like a new emplacement, hve de- 
orees left of the bare tree 
The artillery ofhcer turns his own 


‘ riscope, which magnihes ten diam- 


, , , 
eters, on the object named, and W histle S 


! 
himself 


Yes, vou’re onto something, all 

ght, Sergeant,” he exclaims. ‘“‘That’s 

it we call the mayjor’s dugout, 

ich we shot up some time ago, and 

they’ve built it up again, only a 

tle lo But we'll shoot it up again 

ont with our howitzers. 1 think 
machi e-gun emplacem«e nt.” 

\ ttle farther along he observes a 


rent in the Boche parapet. 


This 
rk of our trench-mortars, which 


been having a little trafe of their 


\ sentry in another bay shows 

] ] ] 

a fuse - which he has found I he 
: : 

ner recognizes tne ruse as coming 


shell, and 


kes a note of anew gun on his front 


a certain high velocity 


night all the various items gathered 


ther by the F. O. O. are written 
and telephoned back to the artil- 


group headquarte rs. On the fol- 
day they appear in the war zone 


spaper, known as The Corps Intel- 
Summary. Under the heading, 


Information from Our Own Front, | 
Enemy’s Front and Support Lines,” the 
h reportel reads his news gathe red 
day before. 

if Int gence Sumn 1S regarded 
some as a weighty production, but 
lommy, in fine contempt, calls it 
Cuts.” But, despite the ir- 
erence of Tommy, this sheet contains 
the ultimate war news, and the unknown 
b reporters on that front line Street 
f Adventure are daily recording history 
it sometime ponderous professors will 

: ft out with weighty comment. 
In time of battle the F. O. O., if he is 
t observing 1n the front line, 
at battalion headquarters 


Com 


is gener- 


giving 


er\ latest happening to the 
Into the 
as 1ntoO a whispe ring 


anxious 
battalion 


gal- 


irs at the guns. 


headquarters, 
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lery, come the rumors from all parts of 
the trenches: ‘‘Our guns are shooting 
short’’—‘‘Enemy are coming : 
‘“Enemy have penetrated into our front 
in thirty-seven’’—‘‘ Trench-mortars are 
crumping in parapet of thirty-five” 
all these items are passed back immedi 
ately to the guns, and determine thei 
policy in the battle. 


Ove! 


Keeping up communication during a 
bombardment is a dithcult 
Sometimes the 


most and 


task lines 
are broken in several places by shell-fire 
Instantly that communication is broken 
linemen ar 


wires Lhe, 


dangerous 


) mend the 
move out simultaneously 


de spat hed t 


from both ends, following along the line 


until they discover the break 
it. 


de at h 


ind mend 


move out iCTOSS 


is falling like leaves in an autumn 


forest requires the finest kind of pluck, 
but the signalers never seem to fail. 
‘Hearn, the Wires are down!”’ ex- 


be en for 


claims the ofhcer who has 
minute 
graph-ke 

“Very good, sir,” answers the faithful 


Hearn, and immediately le ives the pro 


fruitlessly fingering the _ tele 


tection of the deep dugout and begins to 


run along the trench, with shells crump 
ing in direction tim 
Hearn does not return and the 


every yome 
passes 
; POR Se 
communication is not re-established 
‘Mitchell, | Hearn has 
down; you carry on his place,” 
next order. 


“Very Mitchell, 


and without a question goes out into the 


ri} 
Puecss PoE 


1S the 
good, sir, answers 
storm of bursting shrapnel. 

Sometimes one lineman after another 
is despatched, and all fail to return 
But at all costs communication must bi 
re-established. There are no braver men 
than the artillery 
and none who make a 
in the path of duty. During three 
months in the Somme last fall our bat 
tery had its signalers completely wiped 
out three times in succession. It got so 
that I never expected to meet one of 
the old-timers after the third 
trip. 

““Where 1s Mac?” 
missing an old face. 
last week,”’ would be the answer. 

When we are attacking, the forward 


in the wat signalers, 


greater sacrince 


SE cond oO! 


one would inquire, 
“Oh, he went west 
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theer go¢ t t 
lik t ( He generall ro 
t ne Way hich i includ 
the lonel and headquarte: taff of 
tl hattall Once it in No M ‘ 
ind. the F. O. O. and |} 
I prearral d | 
P lin } | t é tl 
‘oP 
\ h el | t \ 
Land, a feld telep! ed 
t ti m d i ir¢ l I ! ( 
r then th th the { 
EF. O. O. ¢ d | mes back t 
t erve othe ting nt-l1 


lace of him who has fall ne- 
hefo the attack is over the tl rd 
rth ma { ( illed out t ill tl 
t the fiit otf the | >. <2 di ring an 
ttack to ke p the euns intorme | 
sition of our advancing intantt 
vhat objectives have been val d, 
ve are h ding, wh re we are losing 


puns are nhring short 


bloody 
ynt-line 


sights on first entet 
trenches, where 
battalions are 


mopping-up 
| 2-U} 

bombs and bayonets. The tide of battl 

here is alwavs shifting, and what 1s ours 

now, within an hour may be in the e1 
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Everything is 
line is always chang 


emy’s hands again. 
certain, and our 


} 
f 


, Er 
ancea Wit 


W ho had adv 





the farthest wave, established himself in 

1 Boche d t and was busily engaged 

in studying his map when he heard 

bombs explode in the next dugout, ox 

cupied by his signaler Rushing to tl 

ntranc I dugout, the othcer 

St irtled to se the backs ot three Cie ’ 
mans, who were engaged in bombing | ; 


ext door. With a quick dr 
ot his ( olt ee. he despatched the thr 
H Ins through the back, and, leapl 
out, found the trench entirely abandons 
by our troops, they having retired wit] 
ut giy artillery ofthcer warnin, 
All his signalers were killed. Needl 
to relate, Arthur Duffy had nothing 

that | Cc?) Fh tos speed when he o1 


ing the 


still thrills with hig! 


the preca 


lhe artiliery 


h 
rious and she 


adventure II 


swept observation post, by th 
reeking 


the ammunition 


iT und Suicide 
Death Valley—in all its phases it st 
] 


presents the colors of romance, 


the otherwise somber 


roaring, 


mouths of the guns, or wit! 


thunder 
Cornet or tearins 


g dow! 


limbers 


agall 
background 
m de rm war. 


Communion 


{MUEI 


know not how; I 
Forth from my heart, 


nat, like a dove, 


rough dark and lig 


} 


toil Or 


nd if | 


MINTURN 


my dead 


my\ love unto 


, A 
there s 


Sree p goes not 


PECK 


only know it goes 
and, gyoing, ever grows, 


| 


nothing can affray; 
it fondly keeps its way 
ht along the 
its faithful flig 


path it knows; 
it never slows, 


astray. 


I send my love unto my dead, and they 


[They know ‘tis sent, 
For often when I am 


Their love 
Uh that comes 


e peace 


What 


that | 
alone I feel : 
return nd, 


woes betide, | h 


have not forgot; 
vh, no words can say 


me! It matters not 


ive wherewith to heal. 








A Reluct 


BY HELEN 


> IW, gee! Don’t I go 


oO DSc 
DAPMOTNGS t6 school all day? 
“ Re ’S’nough, without 
ij A mah studyin’ all night, | 
bx 4 should think!”’ 
PARTE Py | ‘Look at your re- 
\ ANN weet port-« ard! You open 


that book, Henry, and get to work.” 
Mr. Potts peered out from his papel 

t the two—his son, sandy cropped head 

red ‘Fifth S 


returning to her sewing, a 


ilking behind a Reade 
Irs. Potts, 


of pyramidal calm ove her wide 


head He ducked 


s wife’s eves lifted from the stocking 


and broad bosom. 


was darning. For a few minutes 
rnere Vas silence around the red-clothed 
table, a silence punctuated by hoarse 


of words from Henry. Then 
clapped the book on the table. 
“There! Read their old bunk All 
ut a he-ro Po’try, th it’s all it is.” 


‘Did vou read it Mrs. 


re ithings 
1i¢ boy 


through?” 


Potts pursed her lips at Henry’s nod. 
[hen you go on to bed.” 
“What hero was it?” Mr. Potts laid 


\ guy standin’ on a bridge and kill- 

Henry hitched slowly 

ay, under his mother’s impelling gaze 
‘Not Horatius!’ Mr. Potts 
feet under the table, shovin 

chair toward the book. 

know him, too?” Henry 

inned wisely. ‘“‘It’s all old bunk they 
us. I'd just as lef read some good 


every 


slippe d 
his 


‘Say, you 


H 
ss T , 
Henry, it’s 
hat you read. 
COC kings into a 


It’s late.”’ 


] 
} 
I 


learning to read, not 
i Mrs. Potts rolled the 
firm ball. ‘‘Go on to 
As the boy shuffled out 
of the room, she frowned at her husband. 

[ got all that ironing to do to-morrow. 
Don’t you begin that book now. There’s 
the to ~ 

With a puc ker between his blue eyes, 
Mr. Potts stepped into his slippers and 
went out through the neat kitchen to 
the coal-shed. When he came back with 


stoves to see 


int Hero 
KR. HULL 


the scuttle, his wife’s voice assailed him 


from the bedroom 

**Put newspapers down for the ashes. 
You spilled them all over last night.” 

When he had shaken the stove, let 
the rattle in, and checked it, he 
oathered up the papel he had spread, 
blowing at a little heap of ashes that 
trickled from a corner, and carried the 
empty scuttle back to the shed. He 
locked the doors, and tiptoed to the 
table to turn down the lamp. With a 
toward the door, he touched the 


coals 


glance 


book. Moistening a finger, he ran 
through the pages Chere it was 
Horatius at the Bridge! He curled one 


foot up around a thin leg and balanced 
there, little, forming the 
words with his lips. But the dauntless 
Horatius was interrupted midway by: 

“Henry! Put down that book and 


bed! | ve to 


swaying a 


come to got get some 
sleep “e 
His eyes SeIZIng the 


Potts puff d 


way to the door. 


Henry 
and felt his 
\ slight flush appeared 


next line, 


vut the lamp 


at the edges of his sandy mustache at 
his wife’s, “If you paid half as much 
heed to business as you do to heroes 


something more’n a 
cle rk in Baxte r’s to d 1\ But he 
nothing, and presently lay in the dark 
itching with the 


and such, you'd be 


said 
ness, his arm tw blows 
of Horatius’s sword 

(he next morning Mr. Potts « 


: | 
In several extra 


irried 
r the 
Henry had built up his 


irmfuls of wood | 
ironing Since 
morning-paper route his father somehow 
fell heir to the house chores. When Mr. 
Potts had tilled the box, brushed the 
light snow off the front walk, and left a 
scuttle of coal by the dining-room stove, 
he wound his muffler his neck 
and struggled into his overcoat. Mrs. 
Potts, clatte ring the bre akfast-dishe § out 
of the way, stopped to brush a thread 
from the worn sleeve. 

*You’d ought 
Henry,” she accused him. 


around 


to have a new coat, 
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spring.” Mr. Potts pulled 


**(got that insurance to 


oon be 
on his mittens 
meet next month.” 

“It’s always something.” She van- 
ished into the kitchen, Mr. Potts staring 
attel he # 

“Vd as soon make 
if | knew how,” he mumbled. 

‘““Huh? What d’you say?” 
in the tumble 
SWIIt 


just more money 
She stood 
door, polishing a with 
Vigor. 

‘Did you want anything over town?” 
He edged toward the door. 

“That pound of hamburg I told you to 
bring. If you see Henry 
hill this noon, you bring him home with 
don’t want he should 


coasting on that 
you I coast 
the re ee 

Mr. Potts plunged his hands in his 
pockets and stepped out into the crisp 
morning. He hurried gingerly along the 
icy street, stopping once to watch a red 
capped boy streak past, “belly-bump,” 
from the crest of the hill a block above 
down to the village square below. Mrs. 
Potts was right; that a dangerous 
hill, curving into the main street at its 
foot like that. He smiled as he picked 
his way along. —The town would have to 
sprinkle there; take more’n a 
mother to keep a boy off such a coast! 

Lhe cold tickled his nostrils as he 
crossed at the foot of the hill and turned 
into the sweep of north wind down the 
main street. He was glad Baxter’s was 
just three doors up, next the grocery. 
On the windows the frost was so thick 
he could scarcely see the goods he had 
arranged there Monday. He closed the 
front carefully behind him, hung 
his coat in the corner, and, rubbing his 





Was 


ashes 


door 


palms together, squinted up the aisle. 
It was pleasant, alone in the 
Unt: Mr. Baxter came in, toward noon, 
he could almost think it was his own 
business—as Mrs. Potts said it ought 
to be. He sighed; he couldn’t get het 
to understand how the trolley-line to 
the city had dulled trade—a man had 
to have money With a clap of his 
hands he reached for the broom, and 


store. 


marched up the aisle behind a cloud of 


dust. 

Later that 
knelt by a 
goods as he unpacked them, he stopped 
stare at the label on the 


morning, as Mr. Potts 


counting to 


wooden box, checking off 
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“Extra heavy men’s shirts.” ‘‘ Dragon 
Brand,” it read. 

“Them old heroes had it easy,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Kulling dragons is nothing! 
Fighting with a He brought 
his fst down on his knee with 
force that he lost his balance ’ and broke 
his pe neil on the edge of the box. He 
scrambled to his feet, fumbling for a 
jack-knife. *‘ Always spoiling something, 
ain't 1?’ he asked of the pencil as he 
whittled it down. The rest of the 
morning he held himself rigorously to 
the glorious business of selling thread 
and oil-cloth and one apron, and of 
settling the new stock in place on the 
shelves. 

That noon Mr. Baxter was later than 
When Henry him at the 
door, wiping the frost rime from his 
beard, he bolted tol his Mrs. 
Potts liked dinner on the dot. Button- 
ing the coat, he hurried up the street, 
empty except for the few teams huddled 
under blankets along the park railing 
Half-way up the 
hill he stopped, catching a long, tingling 
breath, and peering out at the mob of 
boys that went shouting up the road, 
dragging a line of bobs. Mrs. Potts had 
said something about bringing Henry 
home; he didn’t seem to be in that 
bunch. She had said something else; 
as he caught the tail of that fleeting 
recollection, he wheeled in dismay and 
started at a trot back down the hill. A 
pound of hamburg! It was lucky he had 
remembered it at all! 

From the crest of the hill came the 
warning shout of the boys. He squinted 
up at them as the street. 
Two bobs abreast, a line of them; the 
hill was a living boy-avalanche. Then 
behind him came the honk-honk of a 
heavy motor-truck which had skidded 
too near a team of horses. There was a 
scream from some one, a clattering and 
wrenching as the horses leaped back, 
and then a rush straight for the corner, 
frightened nostrils and pounding hoofs 
making a world of confusion all about 
Henry Potts for a terrifying second 
and those boys flying into it! He flung 
up one hand with a curious noise in his 
throat, a staggering “ Huh-huh and 
jumped to catch at something, and 


sword ”” 


such 


usual. saw 


coat. 


across from the stores. 


he cre yssed 


dangle, toward the ditch— 
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Henry Potts floated slowly toward a 


thing stretched under 
yane. He 


pa 
slowly 


a white counter- 
back into that. 
Slowly, a grinding of horrible 
wheels, a clutching of the agony at the 
very heart of life Ah! That was bet- 
ter, that numbness. He 
Words ran over him. 
“Quickly, Mrs. Potts. I think 
coming to. He may live only a minute.” 
hen a hush again, a hush into which 
he felt prese ntly that he must look, if he 
could lift thoss¢ 


must crawl 


Was In agaln. 


he *s 


le ade n ¢ velids. 


“Why, Maria!” He had never seen 
his wife’s face so white, with such red 
eves. She stared a moment, and with a 
‘Henry! slumped down to her knees 


l 


beside the He would have touched 
head, but something held his hands 
rid. Was there behind 


lhe doctor, stepping forward to 


be d 


some one ¢ Ise 


ver his chest. 


I ndo 


‘Guess I done something to it ee 
Then he remembered suddenly that 
irld of madness into which he had 


Did the boys get 
he whispered 
Mrs. Potts pulled 
ind cheeks quivering. 
‘*Not a boy, Henry,” the 
wy *You did 


those horses 


hurled himself. 
} int! 


herself up, her 


docto1 said, 
a wonderful thing 
teering of; the boys 
ept past sate 

‘It’s night, « 


hf?” Henry stared at the 


“What's 


am |? 


mp on the wash-stand. 


me! | ain't dying, 


an t seem to move 


(he doctor pulled a chair near the 


1 and sat there, shading his eves with 
e hand. ‘“‘The horses caught you. 
Paralysis You are the town’s hero, 
Hen \nd you have given your 
f 
‘Me? A hero!’ Henry’s eyes grew 
tlingly blue in his. gray face. 
4 ‘“Pshaw! Maria, don’t cry. ’S all right. 
lf I’m going, we'd ought to see to 
It ain’t pshaw! It’s true!’ The 
color spread from Maria’s eyelids over 
nel Trace a verybody’s been here. 
Fathers and mothers, the munistet 
eve rybody. Phe Y say there ain't a 
man could of been so brave not walit- 
ng a Se cond e 
‘“Anybody would of done it.”” But a 


strange light shone out through the blue 
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eves. “I ain’t leaving you much. The 
house—and that insurance ‘ 


“And the 
hero! 
he 
do as much for my boy 
heavily the 
following him. 
“Henry, 


ove! the 


of his father as a 
more 


memory 
What 


doctor rose. 


great can a man 
si | | could 
He walked 


He nry’s eves 


le ave ‘a 


across room, 
I didn’t mean to plague you, 
books.” Maria bent over him 
awkwardly. “I didn’t know—” 

“"That’s all right.”’ Henry listened to 
the doctor’s voice in the next room. 

“Henry, come here. Your father has 
regained CONSCIOUSNESS “g 

Chen 
frightened eyes, came reluctantly to the 
side of the bed 

“Well, old fellow! 
mother, eh?” 

“Kiss your father,’ whispered Maria, 
and Henry pecked at the quiet face, and 
disappeared out of the reach of his 
father’s eves. 

“Tl give him this opiate, Mrs. Potts, 


out 


a small, sandy-haired boy, with 


Dake care of your 


so he won't suffer.” The doctor bent 
over the rigid fhgure “Some of the 
women will stay with you. There’s 
nothing | can do.”’ 

Phe heavy lids shut down; Henry 
could not pry them open. Voices floated 
past him. Some one was saying—the 
minister that VOICE belonged to ‘Mrs. 


Potts, let the beauty ot the deed help 


vou bear your burden. We have been 
talking it over’’—here the voice fell 
until Henry could scarcely follow—‘A 


public funeral, Sunday, from the church 
* All the townspe¢ yple Che n 
off and off the voice thinner, 
and thinner, black 


honor 
S dt ifte d, 
was only 


until there 


1 
s1ienc 


After an eon, within that black silence 
rested a small kernel of life. It pricked 
and stirred, into Henry Potts, 
hero! Slowly he lifted those eyelids, into 
which all the weight of his body had 
gathered, white 


Swe Ihe d 


“\ across the 
a thin streak of winter sun- 

nodding by the bed 
several women hurried 


and Sa 
counterpane 
shine. A 
Pave a little Cry; 
into the room. 
Such start as it gave me! 
pered the first. She laid her hand on the 
bed, a plump hand with skin tight over 


the knuckles. ‘Mr. Potts—my boy 


yvoman 


whis- 


Was 
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there—on the first bob—’”’ She slipped 
aside as the doctor hung over the still 


ngure. 
‘Astonishing vitality!” He nodded 

over his shoulder, and Henry, lifting his 

wife, het straggling 


eves, saw his hair 


about her face in desperate untidiness. 

**Make Maria lie down and rest.”” The 
terror in her eves disturbed him. ‘I'll 
have them call vou.” 
whispered to the doctor, 
who turned again to look at Henry 

“It can’t harm him. ‘There’s a re- 
porte! out the re. Henry,” he said, gTave- 
ly *“‘He wants to make a big story 
about you—”’ 

The tall youth then 
peered at Henry through shell spectacles. 
**Proud to know you, Mr. Potts. We 
want to make a front-page story. Jus 
a point or two. What did you think a 
you jumped for the rein?” 

*Didn’t think.”? Henry’s smile wa 
apologetic. ‘Anybody would of 
it.” But his eyes, as they followed the 
young man until he disappeared out of 


yome one 


who came in 


done 


their narrow radius, were eager. What 
was he saying, there in the hall? ‘“‘T’ll 
call up the drug-store, then, the last 


minute. His death ought to be part of 
the story, of course.’ It would be 
to wait long enough to see that paper. 
On that thought he dozed off. When he 
opened his eyes again, he found Maria 
sitting by his side, her hands rigid in her 
lap. She leaned toward him. 

“You—are there, yet?’ Her chin 
quivered. ‘The minister’s been here all 
morning. He had to go He wanted to 
tell you The muscles of her face con- 
tracted spasmodically. ‘It’s awful 
me sitting here tellin’ you-——’ 

‘There, Maria! It’s nice to hang on 
long enough to hear about it.” 

‘*"They’re raising a monument 
scription for you. Ed Collins started it. 
They want to 
\ sort of 


nice 


sub- 


His two boys was there. 
know what 
motto—’ 
‘A monument!” Henry closed his 
eyes and opened them quickly. Maria 
still sat there, watching him with trou- 
bled awe Vhe 
more wonderful than that expression on 
her face. 
Tellin’ 


‘No. 


you want on it. 


monument was scarcely 


vou did 
Nothin’ but my name. 


what 
Henry 
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Potts. It wasn’t -what | 
did.”’ 

“Henry!” She leaned over him, tears 
running from her contracted eyelids, 
and kissed him; then rushed out of the 


Her tears were warm on Henrvy’s 


nothing 


room. 
cheek. Wishing that some one would 
wipe them off, he drifted into sleep 
again. 


Later he came floating back. Exes pt 
for regular breathing somewhere near 
his bed, the house was quiet; the whis 
pering movement that had filled it earlier 


in the day had fallen into waiting 
silence. Night again; the lamp was 
turned too low; he didn’t like that 
smoky smell. Something tickled his 
cheek, and he opened his eves. Above 


him hovered little Miss Briggs, the end 
of the gray fascinator about her throat 
brushing his face. 

“Will I call your wife? 
down a bit?” 

“No. [I’m all right.’’ Henry smiled 
gently. That was her professional tone; 
she “sat up” with the sick of the village. 
“No. Muss Briggs Henry 
tated. ‘‘Was the piece in the 
about it?” 

‘Two columns on the front sheet!’ 
She straightened her wiry body. ‘‘ Maria 
took it up-stairs, but I remember the 
It was beautiful. ‘The 
eves of the nation are on that darkened 
room where lies the man who has met 
the supreme test of his manhood.’ Then 
there was something about all fathers 
and mothers honoring you—”’ 


She’s lving 


he SI- 
papel 


last sentence. 


** Anybody would of done it.””. Henry 
watched for the quick jerk of Miss 
Briggs’s gray head. 

“You was the one,” she said. ‘* You 


sure you don’t want me to call Maria?” 

**Not now.” 

She settled herself in her chair, pull- 
ing her shawl about her neck. 

“The eyes of the nation.”” The words 
wrapped Henry Potts in a warm glory, 


within which his thoughts gathered 
slowly. He was the one, he, Henry 
Potts. They all knew he had done it. 


\ public funeral Sunday! Henry saw 
the townspeople crowding solemnly into 
the church, almost smelled the flowers 


banked under the old oak pulpit. But 


he had to die to go to that funeral. 
[hat was the only difficult part, dying 
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before you gathered the joy of your deed. 
Horatius hadn’t died, though. He 
sighed, and then frowned at Miss 
Briggs’s questioning flutter. A monu- 
ment, too! He had shown folks, at last. 
Even Maria! It wasn’t much, what he 


had done. But folks knew him, now. 
«aA 

Not Henry Potts, clerk at Baxter’s. 
Henrv Potts on a monument! A man! 


about him settled the glory, a 
hining sphe re within which he re sted. 
When, in the early morning, Doctor 
Washburn tiptoed in, the wrinkles on his 
curiously at Henry’s 


\ LOSE 


race deepened 
quiet smile 

‘You’re a miracle, Henry.”” He shook 
his head. “Il gave you an hour—”’ 

Henry heard him, as he pulled on his 
coat in the hall, talking with Mrs. 
Potts. They’d better have Baker, the 
ity specialist. 

All day, through the asked 
them to leave open, Henry heard the 
people of the town come in with solemn 
queries, depart with whispered amaze- 
Henry Junior's puzzled face 
stared in once and was whisked away. 
Remote, smiling, Henry Potts listened. 
That smile reflected dimly the bubble 
of light that him, a_ bubble 
swelling, brightening steadily. 

After the specialist had gone, Henry 
heard the minister again. “‘So he may 
linger indefinitely? Hm. ‘Then we 
can’t go ahead with the arrangements 
for the funeral. I'll have to change my 
sermon.” And Miss Briggs’s sharp 
was it a trifle sorrowful ?—‘‘ The 
roses in this ‘Gates Ajar’ won’t keep, 
and I don’t suppose the florist would 
take it back Then the 
moved out into the dining-room, blur- 
ring together. 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday Henry 
Potts slept peacefully, woke with his 
faint smile, listened to the stirring of 
people in the house. The newspaper 
was propped on the wash-stand, folded 
so that his eyes could catch the head- 
lines. : 

luesday Maria sent Henry back to 
school; she couldn’t keep him quiet any 
longer, and as there was no telling 
Saturday she dragged an old couch in to 
the foot of the bed. “I might as well 


doo! he 


ment. 


inclosed 


VOICce 


be) 
now. voices 


sleep here,” she explained, ‘instead of 
paying Miss Briggs.” 
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**You ain’t working too hard?” Hen- 
rv’s eyes lost their light as they rested 
on her face, sagging into yellowish folds. 


“Work! I don’t mind work!” She 
stumbled abruptly from the room. 
Chat choking sound—was that a sob? 


Then the light shone out again in 
Henry’s eyes; some one was knocking 
at the rear door, some one to ask again 
how the 1ero linge red. His warm glow 
wrapped him securely. For a moment 
he wondered about Maria; she wasn’t 
having an easy time. But he gave up 
the wondering easily. He had sloughed 
of that drab Henry Potts, husband. 
Another moment, now, and everything 
would be over; she would have a proud 
memory and comfortable living. 

Karly the next week the doctor urged 


her to have a nurse come in. She re- 
fused stubbornly, and Henry made no 
insistence. His needs seemed trivial, 


few—interruptions, most of them, to the 
weaving of his brilliant dreams. That 
same day, as she drew a fresh sheet over 
him, Henry asked her how many people 
had been in that morning. ‘They don’t 
seem to come—so much—”’ he finished, 
a little fearfully. 

“The children ask Henry at school,” 
Maria explained, her hands jerking at 
the sheet. 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 
smiled. ‘‘Of course.” 

The next noon the boy burst into the 
house with strident voice. Henry heard 
Maria hush him quickly, and then a door 
shut off the rest. He asked her about it 
when she came in with a bowl of broth, 
but she would say only: ‘‘ Nothing but 
some talk. Don’t bother.” 

The following day she came into his 
room with reluctant determination, and 
sat down heavily by the bed. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose I’d ought to bother you—lying 
here helpless—but | don’t know where 
to turn.” 

Something in her tone racked through 
the shining sphere to Henry, far within. 

“It’s money,” she said. ‘That in- 
surance. It’s due next week. I had to 
take what we'd saved toward it—that 
specialist and all se 

*“Next week!” Herry sucked in his 


Henry 


cheeks, with their ragged growth of 
sandy beard. “‘I clean forgot.” 
‘“‘Mr. Baxter sent your wages down 
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that first week, but he’s got a new man 


now. | don’t know who to ask. We've 
always got along respe ctable. lhere’s 


Henry’s paper route—but that don’t pay 
the procel bill, let alone the doctor O! the 
ae 

‘Il clean forgot,” repeated Henry. It 
was an former life, an old 
humiliation, trying to seize him again. 

“If | knew where to turn, | wouldn’t 
of bothered you. But that insurance 
if that goes, where ‘Il we be Mes. 
Potts stared at Henry, her eyelids red 
dening. “I thought you’d have to know 
about it—”’ 

“Td ought to think about it.”’ Hen- 
face, traveled to the 
winter sun which 
it crawled a little farther 
hadn’t 


closed his eyes 


echo of a 


ry’s eyes left her 
streak of 
across his bed; 
All that money! He 
money. He 


spraye d 


Cac h day 

thought of 

sharpl 
“Henry! Mrs. 


breathing was close to his face. 


frightened 
‘y ain't 


Potts’s 


made you worse? Does something hurt 
vou?” 

‘No.”” Henry looked at her again. 
“Tl was just having an idea. Maria” 
his VOICE steadied as he spoke 
“there's that monument subscription. 
It wouldn’t be exactly charity—if they 
gave you some of that—for the insur- 
ance, would it? Even if it meant 
vell, not such good stone ‘as he words 


a 
riddled his golden sphere, offering a piece 
of it in bartet 


Maria ank Into her chair, hugging 
her arms against her breast. ‘There 
ain't any Her lips shut grimly. 

~ \n\ hat?’ 

“Ed Collins started it. And then 
his boy told Henry at school said he 
felt funny about raising monuments 
when men weren't dead yet. lhe bo 
said mean things to Henry. He was 
awful mad. You heard him hollering 
yesterday noon.” 

“Did they think I ought to dt 


sooner?” Mr 
| 


Potts whispered. All 
about him lay the ruins of his glory. 

‘Il don’t knov I don’t know!” Mrs. 
Potts suddenly dropped her head to the 
bed, her thick shoulders heaving. 


“Why, Maria! Don’t, Maria!” 
She lifted her face, gulping. ‘‘Who 
even comes to ask about you now? 


Mrs. Willie, next doot Oh, folks go 
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on, no matter what anybody did, so 
long’s they ain’t hurt.” 

** Maria, don’ttakeon He watched 
her rub the tears from her eyes. ‘‘[’]] 
think about that insurance.” 

She wearily. “I shouldn’t of 
worried you.” 

*“Maybe I can think of a way. I got 
time to think. You go have a rest.” 

He heard her closing the draught of th: 
stove in the dining-room before she 
climbed the stairs. When the 
her heavy feet had ceased, he glanced 
toward the wash-stand. | he new spape I 


rose 


sound of 


had slipped down out of sight. No 
matter. He knew the article by heart 
now. But that wasn’t what he was to 


think about. He thrust away from him 
the shadow of doubt as to what lay be 
hind the words. 

One hundred and fifteen dollars! If 
it wasn’t paid! Suddenly his 
strained wide, staring at the crack which 
ran across the white Chen he 
gave a little grunt, doubling in his lips 
to moisten them. ‘There must be 
other way. After a long interim, when 
he scarcely breathed, he began to talk to 
himself, a thin thread of words from his 
rigid body. 

‘You've been hanging around just to 
enjoy vourself, old Henry Potts. Both 
ering folks. Just that one way for you 
to fix things up. That ’d fix everything 
An’ if it sort of scares you, letting gx 
well—go ahead!’ He 
“Can’t pretend [I’m a hero any more,” 
he muttered. Then he lost himself in 
a rush of icy blackness. Later his heart 
stirred slightly. He heard the doctor’s 
voice across the dark: 

‘The stimulants won’t take hold. He 
must have lost courage—to sink this 


eves 
ceiling. 


some 


closed his Ccves. 


Way 
Courage! 
into the light. 


nticed him back 
He was climbing up the 
side of a great precipice, terrifying, 
frozen blackness below him, warm light 
felt his fingers ovet 
Clinging 
“Quickly, 

He 
into the 
Wwas the 


Che word 


above. Just as he 
the edge, he 
heard the doctor: 
that needle! He’s coming back 
could have swung himself uy 


familiar light. But the other 


reme¢ mbe re d. 
the re, 


only way for Maria and the boy. With 
a little gasp he loosened his fingers, and 
dropped. 
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EATON 


BY WALTER 


W arde n 


< )» 
Ste eAUR game was 
: "7 > ie) Py tong 
PRS cere ) in ~=reminiscent mood. 


It was Sunday, nobody 
at, had reported any set 
i lines requiring a trip to 
AVERSA }) a distant pond and a 
Te ‘ Be S¢ arch for the offending 
ne and the culprits; the shooting season 
sit on the 

orch in front of his with its 
easures of stuffed horned owls, pheas- 
ts of every breed, partridges, wood- 
ck, deer horns and even the 
hed antlers of a Be rkshire moose there 
thirteen moose living wild in 
e woods of Berkshire County, Massa- 


he UbPSRD 


id not opened. He could 


house ° 


he ads, 


re now 


isetts, and there may be more before 
t article is printed), and talk at his 

y 

‘There are more foxes in western 
\lassachusetts to-day than there have 
been in many, many years,” he said. 
‘There isn’t the shadow of a doubt 
but they are on the increase. They are 


not hunted nearly so much as they 
used to be, and while they are trapped, 
probably, a bit more, they are such 
crafty creatures that it doesn’t serve to 
diminish their numbers. Did you ever 
have a fox laugh at you?” 

We confessed that we had never en- 
joved that experience 

“Well, I have,” said he. “It was a 
Long Island fox, years ago. My dad 
and I were hunting him, and dad sta- 
tioned me at the end of a run and told 
me to wait while he him up. 
lhe fox came, all right, but before I 
could get a shot he sprang up on a 
stone wall—we called it a fence 
[sland—and sat there directly 
me and a herd of sheep. | 
couldn’t fire without hitting a sheep, 
and he knew it. He just sat and looked 
at me a minute, with his mouth open 
and_ his shaking with laughter. 
If ever an animal laughed, he did. 
Chen he sprang down right into the 
middle of the flock, and drove them 


drove 


stone 
on | ong 


between 


sides 


ss the pasture, keeping himself sur- 


PRICHARD 


way. | had a 

When dad came up he 

mad, I tell you. ‘The old fox 
laughed at me, dad,’ | cried. 

**Who wouldn’t laugh at you?’ dad 

I guess he knew I was kind of 
away. My 

is saving wild things, not killing ’em, 

and while the foxes get a lot of chickens 

and hens every year, along with par 

tridges, pheasants, and rabbits (they’ ve 


rounded all the nevel 
chance at him. 


Was 


said. 


glad the fox got job now 


got thousands of rabbits the past two 
winters), I’m not at all sure they don’t 
pay for what they take by their de- 
struction of mice and other objection- 
able things. Any how, the V re too smart 
to de strov.” 

Those people, indeed, who have not 
made an effort to explore the woods and 
fields, have little idea how much wild 
life still habitations 
in the old northeastern States, even of 
the fur-bearing or flesh-eating breeds, 
from muskrat and mink and weasels 
up to wildcats. It will probably sur- 
prise most readers to learn that from 
a single village of two thousand people 
on the Housatonic River 1n_ north- 
western Connecticut $15,000 worth of 
furs is exported every spring, the ma- 
jority of them muskrat pelts, of course, 
but many fox and even otter skins 
being of the number. A Southern 
darky, now a resident of this town, told 
with pride of the catch made by a friend 
of his. 

“*’'Twas an o’ter,” he said, “‘an’ Sam 
got fo’ dollars a_ foot fo’ dat hide, 
yassuh, fo’ dollars a foot, an’ it wore 
SIX feet long!” 

Even more surprising to most peopl 
than the size of Sam’s otter, and bette: 
authenticated, the statement 
that the treasurer of Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, has paid out five-dol- 
lar bounties for 262 wildcats in the 


lives close to oul 


will be 


fifteen years since 1903, when the 
bounty law took effect—an average of 
17.5 a year, with the 1917 figures 


/ 


incomplete. To the thousands of mo- 
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tor tourists who pass through this 
beautiful section of New England every 
even to the occupants of the 
summer estates which dot our hills and 
gracious valle VS, it will doubtless seem 


Season, 


strange that so formidable a forest beast 
as the wildcat should still prowl the 
It only little most 
of us nowadays about our four- 


she WS he yw 
know 


woods. 


foote d ne ighbors. 

| have recently acquired a 
hundred farm in southern 
under the shadow of Mount 
the Dome, as we more fa- 
call it. One-half of the farm 
runs up the mountain-side, the other 
half is comparatively level land at the 
foot, and the halves are bisected 
by the so-called Under Mountain Road, 
the main highway trom New 
York to the On a pleasant 
Saturday in summer I| suppose as many 


two- 
acre Berk- 
shire, 
I verett, or 
miliarly 


two 


motor 
Berkshires. 
as a thousand cars may pass my door. 
Yet one of the first discoveries I made 
in going over the land was a fox’s den 
wall not two hundred 
feet from the Che main entrance 
to the de n was underneath a large stone 
at the base of the wall, quite hidden 
held by a bushes. 


a S¢ cond entrance, 


in a stone ove! 


road. 


from. the 
| he re Was 


tangle of 
howe ver, 


above this stone, leading into the hol 
lows of the wall, and so down, pre- 
sumably, into the ground. The top of 


the stone in front of this upper en- 


trance as covered with vellowish soil 
from the fox’s fur, and there were nu- 
merous scratches where the animal had 


little and used his claws. 


no path leading away, 


slipped al 
| he re Was 
ing that this fox apparently used the 


shi Ww- 


top of the wall as his approach and exit, 
from which he could leap far out into 
the cleared held at any point and leave 
no track. 

bout three hundred yards back from 
the road, on top of a rocky nub covered 
and 
bittersweet-vines, | found a second fox’s 


with large sugar-maples trailing 
burrow, this time in the open ground. 
[t was quite fresh and constantly occu- 
pied, for a plain path led away from it 
through the held 


(his path was about ten inches wide, 


vines to the be low. 
and perfectly plain to a casual glance. 
Probably the puppies had been using 


it all summer (it was August Ist when 
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I found it I have waited patiently 
near by many an hour since, when | 
should have been working, for a sight 
of them, but so far in vain. About six 
feet from this fresh burrow is an old 
burrow, last year’s, apparently, and just 
outside the mouth, on the upper side, 


is a pile of bleached bones six inches 
high and a foot across. There were at 
least three chicken wish-bones in _ the 


pile. Yet the farmer of whom I bought 
the place had an active and sagacious 
| suppose when I get the farm 
stocked again I, too, shall pay tribute 
But I shall make the old fox reward me 
with a puppy for a pet. 

Did you ever have a little fox for a 
pet? No animal on earth has such a 
bright, sagacious face—as, indeed, no 
animal on sagacious, so 
capable of reasoning and of applying 
experience to new combinations of ci 
cumstances, which is but the proof o 
When | little boy 
of six or seven | had a pet fox all on 
blissful summer. He was one of a litte: 
captured by a farmer, and had _ been 
raised by hand. The rest died, but 
by late June, when he came into my 
possession, this little fellow was a hardy, 
active, well-formed foxling, with a big, 
tal and the brightest, 
snapping, twinkling eyes in the world. 
He lived in a dog-house by the 
on a long chain, and went into canine 
spasms of welcome when I[ approached, 
ymce to my shoulder, where 
he would sit and chew off the rim of 
my straw hat like a puppy. Once he 
got hold of my ear by mistake, and | 
learned that foxes have teeth. He 
would go around with me on a leash, 
nearly pulling me off my feet, and show 
ing no fear whatever of human beings 
But as he grew larger he developed a 
too-active dislike to othe r people, though 


dog. 


earth IS SO 


reasoning. Was a 


SWIngIng two 


barn, 


leaping at 


never to me (nor did he, as I recall, 
become inactive and broodingly morose, 
as so many captured foxes do). At last 


that he must be shot, 
My tears and pleading won 
for him a mitigation of this sentence to 
banishment to the woods, and one late 
August day his collar and chain were 
removed. He made a couple of glad 


it was decreed 


however. 


bounds, trotted leisurely off across the 
helds, and was never seen by me again. 
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ght up a puppy onc: 


to his kennel, lie 


ZO pe acetully 


method of capturing 


even the lumbermen are such hunters 
Che efforts of the mother fox to save 
her little ones are sometimes patheti 
\ year or two ago, in the woods 

northern Michigan, two lumbermen saw 
a fox’s den and poked into it. Nothing 
happened, so they went on. Return 


] 


oht, they Saw that fresh tracks 





led from this den to 
al newly dug burrow 
not tar away and 


surmised that th 
mother fox had 
moved her family 

Thereupon they 
started digging. \s 
they dug they could 
hear the fox digging 
ahead of them in the 
ground, and it be 

Came ey ide nt she was 
tunneling in a circle, 
to reac h the entrance 
ahead of them and 
escape. So one of the 
men dug ahead to 
cut her off, and th 
other dug behind 
he i. Lhe latter dig 
ger came speedily 
upon four puppies, 
and the former 
reached the old fox 
herself. She had 
been forced to aban- 
don most of her litte: 
in her mad effort to 
escape, but she Was 
carrying one baby 
with her, all she 
could hope to save. 
[wo other men from 
the same camp found 
a fox’s hole in a fall- 
en, hollow cree and 
started to chop the 
family out. In this 





. 

Case the mothe I 

drove all the family 

five again—up the 

center of a hollow branch ahead of her. 
J 


The choppers came upon her from be- 
hind. ‘They tied her hind legs togethe1 
and then tied this thong to a pole, thus 
pulling her out from a safe distance, for 
she was fghting mad, and a fox’s bite 
is not a pleasant thing. In front of het 





A DASH ACROSS THE ‘¢ 


the the foremost 
jammed into the rotten wood near the 
end of the branch that he could hardly 
breathe. This litter was more than a 
month old, and every one of them lived 
in captivity on the near-by fox farm, 


were pups, one so 


It is in winter, of course, that you 
can most readily track a fox and find 
his hole. Unlike the averagt dog, he 


leaves but two prints in the snow in- 
stead of four, unless he is jumping, and 
his paws are smaller in proportion to 
the length of his step. When he is com- 
paratively undisturbed, he will often 
make a regular path to his den. For 
three or four years a fox has bur- 
rowed on a certain steep and rocky hill- 
side ne oul to 
the top, and as soon as the deep snow 
comes he establishes a regular trail up 
to his dwelling. Out in the fields below 
the hillside forest his tracks may be 
seen coming from all directions, but 
once in the woods they speedily converge 
into a path about eight inches wide, 
trodden down six or seven inches into 
the snow, like a tiny snow ditch. This 
path leads up the rough slope in a 


now 


al village, always close 





AIR-LINE TRACK 


winding direction, taking frequent covet 
under the tangle of laurel-bushes and 
passing under the south side of almost 
every overhanging boulder. Apparent- 
ly this is because the snow often melts 
down to bare ground under such shelter- 
ing rocks, and the partridges and pheas- 
ants huddle there for food or shelter. 
No doubt the fox comes sneaking down 
his path, which invariably is concealed 
from the lower side of the rock till it 
suddenly swings in under, and pounces 
hopefully for game when his nose or ear 
gives him warning. Near the top of 
the hill the path disappears into a round 
hole in the snow, dirtied with soil from 
the animal’s belly, and ten feet up is 
another hole, apparently little used, 
which may or may not go into the earth 
or be merely the end of a snow tunnel 
to facilitate escape. I have never had 
the heart to disturb it, for this fox is 
an old settler, and the winter woods 
would not seem right without his tracks. 
At night I have heard him barking, a 
thin, querulous, husky bark, but never 
emitting the somewhat panther-like 
scream that foxes do at times give vent 
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1S nobody seem er- 
tain. It 
mak challenge call. 

here Is 
of rock and crub 
timber overlooku 


may De i 


ridge 


One 


the Housatonk Val 
ley in northwester 
Connecticut where 
as Many aS a di Z 
foxes’ nests have 


been found in a sea 
Uhis ridgr iS a 


mul trom 


son. 


couple of 


the village , and from 
it you look eastward 
Over a SWampy coun 
try to the ill of a 
wooded moutl i1n 
where vildcat live 
[he foxes make thei 
holes here inder 
neath the large sur- 
race boulder and 
the Snow In the 
voods in winter 1s 
covered with thei 


y prob- 
iderable 
distances for 
food, and ho 
rob 

vards 


their 
doubt 
many chicken- 
especially In 
summer when they 


can stalk under cov- 


er; but th must 
also feed largely on 
mice and wood- 
chucks, birds and 
rabbits, the latter 
abounding in the 
amp belo [hat foxes travel long 


nite objectives can be 


readily inferred from their tracks. Again 
and aga "| have come on a fresh fox 
track lead 2 across a wide open space 
vhich he had traversed the night before 
r perhaps early that morning, and this 

track would not vary a hair’s breadth 
from at | If you will try to walk 
‘ eld a mule wide al | keep 

will realize that only the 

itmost ntration of mind and vision 
p ite pn on. the 


ill enable you to do it. 
the fox 1s startled he 
mself that he 


sf 


usually 1S 
] 


mereiy seems 
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ind gave an 1n 


stinctive spring off 


the stump away trom 
tl road. But he 

ooner landed 
nal h ¢ seemed 


hamed of himself, 











but, of course, he finds it easier to 
resort to strategy. When he has to, 
however, a fox can stand off three or four 
hounds. 
Over on the mountain, the 
swamp from the ridge where the foxes 
den, is a reservoir, high up in the woods, 


aCross 


t 
ml 
AG 
| Tone 
‘ 
THE OTTER WILL FRIs ON THE RIVER 


and here wildcat tracks are seen every 
winter, and once in a while one of the 
beasts, crouching, perhaps, on a log 
fallen out into the water, watching for 
hsh. But only the craftiest hunter is 
thus rewarded, for the wildcat, or bob- 
cat (1) an animal 
as remains in forests, 1n 


as shy 
I astern 


nx ruffus), 1S 


OUI 





BANK LIKE 
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spite of the fact that he is the fiercest 
and most formidable. The full-grown 
cat is about thirty-eight inches long (in- 
cluding six inches of stiff tail). His 
hair is shorter and redder than the true 
Canada lynx, being mixed white and 
black only on the under side, and his 
paws are much smaller 
in proportion to his 
body, though they ar 
; large enough, and 
seem out of all 
with his head. Just as 
the domestic cat dif- 
fers from the dog, the 


44 


scale 


wildcat differs from 
the fox. He is self- 
sufficient, aloof, un- 


social, and capable of 
great ferceness. 
have seen but one in 
captivity, and that 
was a female caught 
kitten in the 
northern Massachu- 
setts hills. She never 
became tame, and as 
she grew larger she spit 
through the bars of her 
cage with terrifying 
ferocity. Finally she 
attracted another cat 
into the woods neal 
by, which used to 
emit wild yowlings at 
night, and the neigh- 
borhood 
execution. 
The great bulk of 
our Berkshire wild-cat 
population live in the 


as a 


decreed an 


so-called hill towns, 
some miles from the 
railroad and culti- 


vated valleys, though 
they frequently come 
down to the edge of 
the plain in winter. 
They make their 
homes in the great acreage of second- 
growth timber and scrub over the rocky 
slopes, and, the trappers agree, prefer 
fallen hollow logs for their nests, but 
will use tiny natural caves lined with 
dead leaves. In summer, when there 
are plenty of mice, rabbits, and birds, 
it is almost never one of them is seen, 


A PUPPY 














OUR WILD 


though you will occasionally come upon 


al 
ild-catnip bed rolled down and trod 


his 1s not vs the case, how 
ever, for last summe game wardel 
re Nile mpimneg ta moun 
pond I the state n Col highwa 
I Jac | | iddet I ) oheld 
] 
r ed " 
| TK ey I 
ir 1 tee lt 
: al d 
Cre itki hy 
¢ back-count! 
thy h the 
d he cat, 
( 1 tl had 
h en Som ¢ whe re 
it, followed them 
the b ishes he side 


road, snarling and 
itting, and the 
could not only heat 


the b ishes crack, b it 


\\ ind then could 
( the two lights ot 


the animal’s ¢ Ves. Phe 


irden had no gun, 


d declares, aS Was 
unpleasant five 
minutes—tor my wife, 


of course!’ As soon as 
they rea he d the cle al 
+h the Cat 


} \ 
tollow. 


ceased to 
But such an exper! 
In summet! 
indeed. In 


ence IS rare 
winter, 
he wever, the cats are 


; 
forced by hunger to 


prowl farther aheld, 
and even to rob hen 
roosts. Phen thet 
tracks are not infre- 


quently to be encoun 
tered, and the trap 
ners and hunters get 


ANIMAI 
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below him, 
jumped over. 


a heht 1uST Ind ledge 


and without hesitating he 


He was the most surprised man in the 


State of Massachusetts when he landed 
with bork feet on the back of al bobcat. 
lhe cat was in process of disposing of 


the aqaog, al as rather put out at 


IF HE IS NOT FRIGHTENED, THI KUNK 
aftel the m. | ast WIn- Is OUITI NOFFENSIVI AND HARMLESS 
ter a man In Mount 
Washington lown- 


corner of 
with his 


southwe stern 


walking 


ship, in_ the 
Viassachusetts, Was 


dog [he dog picked up a_ fresh 
trail and set off in full cry. The man, 
thinking the track that of a fox (he 
could not have been much of a woods- 
man snatched up a heavy \ club and 


TX llowe d. Pre S¢ ntly he he ard sounds of 


It got in 
good lacerating blow at the man’s 
a crack on the he ad with the 
club stunned it and it could be killed. 
[he proud hunter limped home and had 
his trophy stuffed, and exhibited it in a 


store 


being thus rudely disturbed. 
One 


le i be fore 


window in Great Barrington. 


there was another wildcat in our 
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neighborhood known as ‘“‘Old Stub.” 
He was caught in a trap, gnawed his 
toot off, and escape d. | he stub he aled, 
and thereafter his three-footed tracks 
were unmistakable in the snow. He 
was never caught in a trap again, but 
contrived to extract the bait over and 
over, to the rage of the trappers, who 
common caust him with 
and guns. For three years he 
eluded them, till Old Stub had begun 
to be a kind of hero. Finally, last winter, 
he was brought to bay and shot. 

How much the snow has to do with 
the fate of forest animals is well illus- 
trated by the records of wildcat bounties. 
In 1916, when the snow was the deepest 


made against 


dogs 





THE LITTLE WEASEL IS A CUNNING 


AND ELUSIVE 


in at least a generation, twenty-eight 
cats were accounted for in our county. 
The previous year but hfteen were 


killed, and last winter, when the snow 
was very light, only eight. 

Of course the wildcats and foxes are 
not the only wild animals in our woods 
which subsist on flesh. To the number 
must be added mink, ottel 
largely a thsh-eating mammal), rac- 
which also eat corn and other 
vegetable products), and skunks. Mink, 
and skunks are closely akin 
The ’coon (which does not show any 
serious signs of extermination) ts_ said 
to belong to the bear family. All of 
these animals, except the weasel, are 
sought for their fur, 
and the otter, espe- 
cially, is becoming 
extremely rare. 
However, it 1s a curi- 
ous fact that in the 
last three or four 
years there are signs 
that the otters are 


W easels, 
coons 


weasels, 


growing more 
numerous again, or, 
better, less infre- 
quent; and this ts 
undoubtedly due to 


to the fact that the 
scarcity of them, and 
of other fur-bearing 
animals, has gradu- 
ally forced the older 
trappers into other 
occupations, while 
the younger genera- 
tion 1s hardly trained 
at all in woodcraft. 
\s their enemies de- 
crease the last few 
otters, with half a 
chance for life, begin 
to restore thei breed 
again. [he constant- 
ly increasing pollu- 
tion of our larger 
streams, with banks 
most suitable for an 
-_ animal of his size to 
pont. nest in, must have 
much to do with his 
disappearance, as 
well as the lust of the 


MARAUDER hunters. 














OUR WILD 


1 saw an otter only last spring on the 
bank ot the Hi sat 1¢ Rive wher it 
flows through the links of the Stock 


He wa running 


water, on the 


bridge Golf Club 


along above rhe 


St ep, 
muddy slope, and 


when he Saw me ne 


an of himself and 


nply made a tobogg 
slid down, swimming off at a rate of 
peed that would have d ne credit t 
pickerel, and leaving, for a few feet 
only, a surface wake like a just-sub 


merged torpedo. The river is so pol 


ited, however, that no fish can live 
in it except German carp, and an 
sensible otter would seek some tributary 
to ascend as soon as he could Hi 
n ight not even Walt, b it go Ove rland. 
dragging his long body and powerful 


tail through the 


orte r tracks In the SNOW are 
nistakable, 
distances overland. 


athrm that an 


mud. An 


quite un 


Snow Ol 


and frequently go for long 
| have heard trap 
orTrel will travel 


ght, by cross 


pers 
miles in ani 


ing overland from one 


~¢ venty nve 
-watwrtel tr) 
inother, or one pond to another. While 
suld be dithecult of 
easily proved that an ottel! 


oO great a distance we 
proor, it 
everal land miles from wate 
and he 


lit CrOSS 
could certainly swim 
ve remainder of the 


few hours, 1f he 


to water, 
distance In a Vel 
desired. It IS On thei 
portages, as It 


that the 


were, he tween ponds Ol 
head-watt rs, 
catch them. 


Sometimes 


trappers usu illy 


will encounter the 
slides on the steep river bank where thx 
otters play. Like 

frisky and sportive, and 
bank to slide down 
water by the hour, like small 
a sawdust pile, or two of them will pull 
at a stick like j 


the water they 


you 


S¢ als, they are e@x 
tremely, will 
climb a into. the 


bovs on 


a coupl of puppies. In 
are marvelous swimmers, 
and can catch any fish they set out for 
Last winter a fisherman on Goose Pond, 
in the hills back of Lee, Massachusetts, 
caught a large otter ona hook. He had 
lost three baits, and finally put a huge 
one on a big pickerel hook. He got a 
strike immediately and _ pulled. 

‘T thought I had the bottom of the 
pond,” he said, exhibiting the four feet 
of glossy, S€ al-brown body 
worth more 


But our 


is relatively very smali, and few ar 


KX ¥ VT 7 


which 
to him than any fish 
annual catch of otters now 


was 


> 


\NIMAI 
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the younger peopl who have ever seen 


stick in 
small boy 
x tound = his 


an ofrtter cub playing with a 
or sliding like a 
slippery bank, 
into the bank, 
below Waltel ¢ vel. 


Most of us 


with its entrance 


have 


howe Vet. 


9 seen a 
skunk! Indeed, that family is fortu- 
nate which has never owned a puppy 


him to in 
only to 


natural curiosity led 


vhose 
vestigate the strange 
rush half-blinded into the house, 
ing for a familar sympathy 
suddenly and rudely denied him. It 1s 
rather odd that an animal so actively 


a sagreeable as the skunk can be, 


persistently shot at, 


VISITOr, 
Sea;>©re h 


W hic h Was 


and 
sequently SO 


suld so successfully survive even close 


to populous centers. Probably — the 

ison 1S that his very unpleasantness 
makes him comparatively immune to 
molestation by other animals, while he 


easily 
more 


can subsist on a more acquired 


much formidablk 


mink. Far 
either of his cousins, far less clever and 
crarty, ten skunks now to 
twenty to one mink, 
Skunks ar 
frankly 
and are not 
i If they are 
ened they remain odorless. 


than the 


diet 


weasel o1 less active than 


ou will Set 
] 


ynve weasel, 


and 


t least in our. section 
ly tamed, it 1s said I neve 


Casi 
domesticated one neces 
not fright 


some 


sarily offensive 
years 
ago the proprietor ota Berkshire hotel, 

tender-hearted man, gave Positive 


skunks were to he killed 


lhe animals used to 


orders that no 
on his premises. 
come up to the garbage-pails behind the 
hotel in the 
atte! 


became so tame 


early evening to feed, and 
a brief season of protection they 
that the guests would 
gO out to watch them, as you go out 
behind the inns in 


parks. At 


many as 1 


to set the he ars 
Yellowstone and 
there would be as < 
skunks in the yard. But this 
proprietol is de ad now, and the custom 
died with him. Skunks still come up 
to the garbage-pails in our town, how 


Gla 1cI 
times 


doze n 


evel In winter I have often found 
their tracks around mine, and, alas! 
the dog has found more than the 


tracks! Phe \ also breed neal oul 
awe lling 
lwo rs ago, at the golf club, we 


yea ago, 
were troubled by little holes appearing 


In a certain fairway every morning, 








2/4 


just large enough to give a ball a heavy 


he. At trst we thought the crows 
made them, but one of our workmen 
insisted they were made by skunks. 


At last he very early and saw an 


ATOSC 
animal at work. We did not tind its 
hole, however, for some days—not until 
a foursome was astonished by the sight 
of three little black-and-white kittens 
as they first thought them) playing 
on a near-by putting-green. These kit- 
tens were so tame that the \ allowed 
the caddies to touch them, while the 
players, with adult apprehensiveness, 
kept a watchful eye for mamma Phe 
kittens presently ran under a_ fence, 


and then under a small tool-house in the 
\ benevolent and 
greens committee left 
them in peace Just what it Was the 
old skunk dug from the turf I was never 
able to determine; presumably 
kind of grub. ‘The holes she made were 
ibout an inch deep, and of nearly the 
next season there 


adjoming cemetery. 


some what timid 


some 


diameter. Lhe 
was no nest under the tool-house and no 
holes in the fairway. Skunks also eat 
largely of grasshoppers and similar in- 
Burt, like their cousins, they are 


Same 


noetin 
quite capable of destroying chickens, 
and a skunk’s burrow by a hen-vard is 
a signal for traps and gun. My boy- 
hood is filled with memories of days 


skunk meant a 
side of the 


when the death of a 
family exodus to the other 
house, and a stern parental refusal to 
allow me to skin my quarry 

Che skunk’s little cousin, the 
than a foot and a 
of compact muscle and herce Sagacity, 
which is quick as lightning and 
on the hunt almost as a fox, never seems 
to have been much more numerous than 
at present. It is fortunate that his 
not greater, for he 1s a 


weasel, 
W hich is le SS 


as sly 


numbers are 
bloodthirsty be ast, 
killing a domestic hen, a sleeping par- 
tridge or rabbit. He 1s 
hated by the farmer especially, for he 
is so small that it 1s almost as difthcult 
to keep him out of the hen yard or 
coop as it would be to exclude a squirrel; 
he is shy of traps, and among all ani- 
mals about the most troublesome to get 
a shot at. If you evel 


phe asant, a 


have seen a 


weasel poke his sharp face up through 
a stone wall, get sight or scent of you 
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half 


quite capable of 
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he works largely by scent), and then 
travel along the wall with great rapidity 
to get out of danger, you will realize his 
cunning. He can be almcst snake-like 
in his bodily movements as he keeps 
obstacles between you and him, and he 
can absolutely trom. sight 
when he 
| have seen a weasel in winter, when he 
was all white except the black end of 
his tail, sitting on a stone wall. I have 
him take alarm and go into the 
wall like a flash, to reappear instantly 
twenty feet away, and then to reappeal 


disappear 


wishes with uncanny magic. 


seen 


across an 
of snow, you 
could not possibly 
out your seeing him. 

We asels by leaps, doubling 
up the 11 bodie S as the land, SO that the 
hind feet track in the front paw-marks, 
and in the snow the trail looks almost 
like that of a two-legged creature. When 
undisturbed or at leisure, tracks 
are about a foot apart, or three-fourths 


cle al 


which 


once more open Space 
would SWwedl he 
have crossed with 


progress 


the S¢ 


of the total length of the male animal. 

The female is three inches shorter. 
But when a weasel is at full speed hx 
can make ten feet at a leap. In my 
back lot in winter I find these tracks 


most frequently around the brush heaps 
or straw coverings on the beds, where th 
mice live. But they also run through 
a swampy growth where there are rab- 
bits. It is not infrequent In our woods 
to come upon a dead rabbit which has 
been killed by a and 
blood sucked from the neck. 

The mink is four or five inches longe 
than the weasel, remains a dark brown, 
almost a blac k, the yeal through, and 
lives chiefly near water, in which he 
swims and hunts with almost the speed 


weasel his warm 


and more than the craftiness cf the 
otter. it was not many years ago that 
a family of mink hunted in the Bronx 
Creek where it flows through the Zoo, 


and lived high on the watel fowl caged 
there, resisting all and 
Their beady eyes are sharp and intelli 
gent, their agile bodies trim and extra- 


traps euns 


ordinarily supple, and to see one of them 
at work by 
you as you lie, perhaps, down wind in ; 
duck blind, or sitting quietly with a rod, 
is to get a peep at the cruelty and grace 
of nature strangely combined. 


a stream-side, unaware ol 
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It 1 } rd to r¢ t } rd Coon dog 
vada t least u ir part of the 
rld Pe ill I’m not ry, tor 
ue ¢ not have ul } nd eat 


im, too. A good 


mmbining, indeed, to make out 


factors are 
north- 


Many 


rn world safer for ‘coon democracy. 
} ire h nnte | le possibly 
tomobile ire making us 
( d more averse to hard physical 

} } 
thor); the forests are more and more 


their pine at the hands of the 


lumbermen and coming into hard woods, 
hich give the nimals nesting-places; 
nd the \ MOTIS, int k¢ the WeaASE ls, for 
cance Cd iT their diet to embrace 
getable product yvecially corn, of 
I nm the ire ex | fond hen, 
» the hiberna in winter, which 1s 
eat p _ and here in the north 

e have never achieved the humorous, 
laginative emi-personincation of the 
ion wi the negroes have imposed 
the 3 tl to make the little creature 


Certain it IS, at 


ite, that the ’coon 


any 
are still numerous 

sur northern hillside forests, and | 
ive found the tracks of their hind 
paws, like the mark of a tiny, shriveled 
vaby’s foot, in the spring mud_ not 
a populous Berkshire 


I] 


gains immunity from dogs 
ability to climb crees., 
d he also rains m ich food thereby. 


nd fOXEeS by his 
for he robs birds’ nests and probably 
birds at perch. 
as craftily 


sleeping 
a tree ne can he almost 
nvisibli as a weasel In a wall. 

"Coons are of an 
| and 


mind, 
na box 


Inquiring turn of 
therefore not hard to catch 
Once caught, they are 


le ast to a 


trap. 
state of ac- 
fox often 
and resent- 
captivity 
of then 
curious instincts, which is to wash 
before it. No 


you wash it nrst they 


tamed, at 


CaSIy 


quiescence, 


adoes, 


ful like a 


wat h 


not pining as a 
nor remaining 


wildcat. In 


them obeying one 


Savage 
you 
can 
most 
matte! 

must 
perform the operation themselves. They 
take the meat scrap in their front paws, 
like and then slosh it back 
ind water, sometimes till 
I well remember 


all meat 
if they see 


eating 


a SQUIrT¢ a 


forth in the 


it is white and pulpy. 


\NIMAI 
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camping once on the shore of the Dismal 
Swamp and hearing 1n the still night 
the faint sound of little swishes in the 
water not far away, apparently close 
inshore. In the 
gated the mud be ach and found a doze n 


morning Wwe investi- 
or more ’coon tracks leading down to 
from the water’s edge. Un- 
fortunately, though there a bright 
moon for several nights, the thick must 
always lay three feet dec p ove! the face 
of the lake, and we a chance 
to watch the m. 


and away 
Was 


never got 

‘Varmints,” the Yankee farmers used 
to call these animals of the wild which 
ate their chickens or destroyed thei 
Presumably the mild, vege- 
tarian woodchuck was included in the 
epithet, however incorrectly. But we 
are slowly learning that the balance of 
nature is something which should not 
be too rudely disturbed without careful 


( rops. 


investigation. We have learned the 
lesson a costly one with regard to 
our slaughtered forests and shrunken 
water powers. We are learning it with 


regard to our birds. And it is certainly 
not be yond the range of possibility that 
Hesh-eating animals 
foxes, weasels, ’coons, and skunks, 


the varmints—th« 
like 
perform their useful functions, too, in 
their ceaseless preying upon rodents, 
rabbits, and the like, more than atoning 
for their occasional predatory visits to 
the chicken-roost. \t any rate, who 
that loves the woods and streams does 
not love them the more when the patient 
wait or the silent approach 1s rewarded 
by the wild inhabitant 
about business, or when the 
tell-tale snows of winter reveal the story 
of last night’s hunt, or when the still, 
cold air of the winter evening ts startled 
by the cry of a fox, as he sits, perhaps, 
on a knoll above the dry weed tops in 
the feld and bays the moon? ‘To me, 
at least, the woods untenanted by thei 
natural inhabitants are as melancholy 


sight of some 


his secret 


as a deserted village, an abandoned 
farm, and | would readily sacrifice 
twenty chickens a year to know that 
I maintained thereby a family of foxes 


under my wall, living their sly, shrewd 
life in frisky happiness, against all the 
odds of man. 
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ye i 
be \ 
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but do la 

t light / 

1! ith 4 

| rsa | 
terclal \ 
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back rd ft 
of Link 
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Round 


[rip to Crime 











4 ROUND 


PRIP 


res are speaking 
rug hye ked 
Rougl repeated Link, with scorn. 
“My gosh! | guess if uu been through 
what | been ve d be spe aking rough, 
t Mii Md sh! 
WI td the ce tO sked led 


He Wa 


pal 


Lo id d redited his 
pl phe { appeal u 
here I! ( prec instead of 
. a puzzile-picture tl 
Important ctions mis 

If I told ou what 
happened to me-—”’ 

Well, tell said 
‘Fatty.’ who could t 

nd suspense ‘] “ain't 


sot time to stay here ill 
Fatty’ threat di 
ceived nobody, tor he al 
Ways had an abundances t 
remure, but Was clear 
that Link’s audience Was 
etting away from him 
S he started Ipon n 
t ol tale 
“| wa goin’ along 
down by the ol’ foundry, 
tt thinkin’ of anything 
special this morning, you 
know, jus’ atte breakfast 


Of course | was just takin’ 
little walk along 
by the ol’ 


YO | Was walkin’ along not 


, 
adow!l 
there foundry 
thinkin’ of anything spe 
cial, and all of a sudden 


"9 
osh 


g 
I know, 


my § 


said — at- 





t ‘somebody jumped out 

“Keep. still, can’t you?’ demanded 
the historian. ‘‘How can I tell this if 
ou interruct? So | was walkin’ along 
there, not thinkin’ 


“Ves, heard that,’ said Tom. 
*You wasn’t thinkin’ of anything spe- 
cial. Go on.” 

he story had to be 
Link bit by bit Whe 


We 


extracted from 
author retuse d to 


be hurried. Every time he was “‘inter- 
ructed” he lost his place and went back 
a paragraph or two 

Lhe outrage, briefly, Was as follows: 





rO CRIME 


He was pounced upon by three West- 


| nd characte rs whose hames he did not 


know, being himself rather a new- 
comer in town, and = dragged back 
through the yard of the now unused 


foundry to a mass of scrap-iron and old 
boards here 
duced al 


torcibly 
who had 


he Was intro- 


to of outlaws 


range 


WEST-END CHARACTERS 


a house 
and a 
stove-pipe. This yang Was the 
property of “Butch” Willet, 
disliked and respe cted by all. 


built themselves into the refuse 
containing an improvised stove 
renuine 
a person 


* Butch” 


admitted that they were living there 
without the knowledge of the town 
marshal. They had no tre in thet 


stove because the smoke would betray 
them to the authorities. (At this point 
in the narrative “Fatty” that it 
was too hot for hre, anyway, and was 
punished by vain re petitions. ) 

lhe place contained reading matter of 


said 
a 
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lt I'll be the captain, and 
H 1 in sheer disgust. Ranny, 
Wom hi burning glances rested, 
Z v ip nto a tree is one tree 
! ponsibilities. fom Rucker, 
pprehended, asked ‘Ted Blake 
id | I tt sucht it Was ever going to 
Patty Hartman Was detected 

he g rime of looking pleasant 
WI uu grinnin’ about?” Link 

l t demanded 
‘'t so very mad,” said “‘ Fatty,” 
}) ar | teel all right % 

Did the have a cave!” asked lug 
Wilts] “Gren rly the \ always have 

1 } t e end “No, they didn’t have a cave, but 
tl t | Ished “T bet we could make a better shanty 

He | 11 ( than that,” said Bud Hicks. 

Ord th al uldn’t make a better shanty 
f than that,” exclaimed Ted, ‘‘with one 

1 f h d Cle behind our back, w’y i 
chat | et Where’ll we build ’er?” 


yrinted word. ‘You 


alv aVs have to go exploring 


id lug Wiltshire. the slave of 
| 


ook a long 
) | the he St place all 


1 ever thing If vou get lost 
»k the north side of trees for 
If you want to know which way 
nd’s blowin’ [he wet his finger and 

t up|——-see, cold on one side.” 
rybod wet a finger and held it 
wugh no two investigators agreed 
h side was cold. Poor Link 

] 


evances were utterly forgot- 


Whet presently the \ started out 


d 1 place Co build a de n that would 


thing in the history of dis- 
onduct, it 1s a sorry tact that 
turned their faces in exactly the 


site direction from that of the old 


his crowd had no desire to 
Butch” and his tough com- 
but only to surpass them. 
Wiltshire strutted and fretted 
ipon the stage, but the final 
of a meeting place for earnest 


i? had little to do with his book- 


lor lhere Was an illegal dump- 


at the eastern edge of the marsh, 

tangled brush and weeds and 
Ith of second-hand articles. There 
ancient sign, “‘Five dollars’ fine 
imping rubbish here,” a warning 


1obody had ever taken seriously. 
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In fact, some wag had inserted with 
brush the word “not” before “dump 
ng, thus perpetrating a tiny but en 
1uring joke. It was here that the des 
perate characte rs took thei stand. 

It was an ideal building-site 
perhaps an adult would never have 
thought of it in that 
onnection. It had S¢ 
recy because of the ® <e — eee 
rushwood and a sin 
istel characte I because 
of the sign. Building 
material was at hand 

tin and stone, pat 
tial boards, fractional 
bricks, bits of tar pa- 


per, and one surpass- 

1 window-shutter 
eve rvthing the not too 
grasping heart could 
desire. 

ae police ll nev- 

find us here,”’ said 
led Blake. ‘‘ He could 
hunt—” 

‘What does he 
vant us for?” asked 
‘Fatty.” ‘What ’ve 
ve done? 

‘“We’re a tough 
rang, ain’t we! 
lougher than ‘ Butch’ 
Willet’s gang.” 


” 


\ thousand times 
as tough,’”® said Bud 
Hicks. 

“Oh ves; I forgor,” HI 
ud ** Fatty.” 

“We mustn’t come 
right straight in here,” Tug explained. 
Lhe \ d Sec Us and know whe re We keep 
ul OUT you know swag. SO We got 
to walk past and not look or anything. 
\nd walk right along—and—we 


do like this. Lookee he re; 


lug climbed out upon the clear ground 


‘ 
~ 


rot to 
this IS us.” 


and strolled past with a fine, casual be- 
havior like some Link Weyman taking 
the morning air upon an empty mind 
Presently Tug changed his nature, made 


a big detour, and came to the abode of 


riminals from a surprising direction 
“That’s the way to do. That'll fool 
“em fine Thereafter, whenever they 
did not forget, the rogues came to theit 
lair in that elaborate Wa 


though 
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“When do we have to commence to 
be tough?” asked “Fatty.” 


away! 


i Right 


“We can’t waste no time now,”” said 

‘We got to build our shanty 
So the fall from grace was postponed 

until they had a suitabl place in Which 


Ranny. 








CITY MARS 


HALL EXERCISs 


HIS TALENT R SOCTABILITY 


to fall. Barring the dinner-hour, the 
day was entirely given up to construc- 
tion and its incidental disagreements. 
\t times these quarrels grew loud enough 
to have given away their whole case if 
the police force had happened to be in 
that part of town. But, fortunately for 
the cause of lawlessness and disorder, 
the city marshal spent most of his time 
in the business district where he could 
the better exercise his talent for socia 
bility. His ide a seemed to be that peo 
ple who insisted upon living in_ the 
residential parts of town did so at thei 
own risk. 

During the construction of the den of 
iniquity Link Weyman was suggester- 





etek 7 
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in-chief. He gave out historical remin- 
iscences, and at times showed an alarm- 
ing willingness to retell the whole story, 
beginning with what he had for break- 
fast. Once Ted Blake, exasperated be- 
yond frankly wished that the 
foundry gang had kept Link Weyman 
when they had him. 


reason, 


On the second morning it was dis- 
covered that there were certain matters 
ot supplies and munitions that required 
actual money of the kind recognized by 
tradesme n. 

‘You get 
Bud Hicks. 
treasury.” 

** How 
Ranny. 

“Oh, *bout a capful. 
a lot of things.” 

Link had only himself to blame for 
this misconception. He had often 
boasted about the vast amount of money 
in his father’s vaults, and implied that 
it was all at his disposal. Now he had 
to make some damaging admissions. 


money, Link,”’ said 
‘Your father is the county 


some 


much must he 


asked 


y 


We ne ed quite 


“Tt ain’t my father’s own money,” he 
said; “‘and, anyway, it wouldn’t be my 
money. [Link’s relationship to the 
county treasury was evidently twice re- 
moved. | [ can’t walk in 
scoop up no money like it oats.” 
Upon being allowed to talk sO long with- 


the re and 


Was 


out “interruction” Link grew slightly 
unbalanced. “‘My father is just as 
stingy as anybody's father.” 

This statement caused dee Pp sensation 


and disagreement, Bud Hicks 
boasting that he had the stingiest father 
for miles around he result 
decision to get criminal goods and chat- 
tels in the normal way, each contributing 


some 


Was the 


according to his means, as if it were a 
church sociable 

“Clarence Raleigh’s got 
said Ranny. 

“He ain't 
gang,” exclaimed 
him around.” 

Nobody wanted him around, for that 
matter, yet 1t was an absurd fact that 
the circumspect Clarence, because his 
slightest wish was his parents’ law, was 


a alr-gun, 


this 
want 


tough enough for 


Ted. ‘I don't 


the only person who had a dangerous 
weapon 
“Tt’s a repeater,” Ranny insisted. 


“Mebbe I could borry it,” said Link. 
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“His mother and my 
friends. His mother thinks here 
Link’s face took on a hard and cynical 
smile as he snickered into his hand—" his 
mother thinks I’m a good boy.” 

So it was agreed that when the clan 
after dinner, all swag-laden 
and with changed natures, Link was to 
bring Clarence’s gun, and others such 


‘up ? 


. , 
motner 1s good 


aSsSE mbled 


i articles as matches, potatoes, 
Every 
% 
body was to remember to enter the dive 
by indirection. 


plaving-cards, and dime novels. 


lug gave a tinal demon- 
Stration, looking up into a tree as he 
passed, and saying for the beneht of the 
gullible world, ‘Oo! see that little bird!” 

Ranny’s contribution to the funds of 
the society consisted of three partly ripe 
apples and a box of matches——this being 
all he could get without answering dith 
cult questions. When he arrived at the 
den of iniquity he found the outlaws in 
a low state of manners and morals, or- 
dering one another about, and acting, 
in general, like a family of Simon 
Legrees. Shortly after his arrival came 
Link Weyman bringing the artillery, 
without which no assembly of the lower 
orders would have been complete. But 
Link did not bring this weapon in his 
own hand; he escorted its owner, who 
clung tightly to the thing as his admis- 
sion ticket. 

“| had to bring him,” Link explained, 
pointing without false delicacy at the 
unfortunate Clarence. ‘*‘ His mother was 
mother’s house, and she 
left him to play with me.” Link’s repu- 
tation with Mrs. Raleigh was evidently 


goin to my 


in the nature of a boomerang. 

** He can’t stay here,” said Ved, mak- 
ing lower-class demonstrations. 

Clarence here gave an unexpected ex- 
hibition of the turning worm. “ All right 
for you!” he said. “TVIl take my gun 
and join *‘ Butch’ Willet’s gang. And I'll 
tell them whe re you are.” It was clear 
that Link, having found a new victim, 
had poured out the Story of his vyester- 
day’s adventure. 

“Come on back here,” cried Ted. 
“That gang would make mincemeat of 
you.” 

‘I wish I had some mince pie,” said 
‘Fatty,’ smoothing over the difhcult 


situation. Clarence remained, but he 


kept control of his munitions by the 











EXPERIMENTAL PUFFS 


threat to expose these slum-dwellers to 
a hostile world. 

An inventory of the swag disclosed 
a here were 
matches in plenty, but no smoking 
materials. 


some startling lapses. 


[he nearest thing to play- 
ing-cards was Tom Rucker’s pack of 
‘‘authors.”’ Nobody had had the dime 
for a dime novel. lug’s book looked 
disreputable enough at a distance, but it 
proved to be the story of a boy who, cast 
upon his own resources, rose by industry 
and lofty morality to be the paying- 
teller of a bank—a book that, with the 
proper covers, would not have been out 
of place in a Sunday-school library. 
With such unpromising material, but 
with a firm purpose, the boys set out to 
be the dregs of society. A fire was built 
inside the house and potatoes and apple S 
were put on—to burn. Ted Blake, who 
acknowledged no inferior in morals, col- 
lected the dried blossoms of clover 
plants and introduced cigarette smoking. 
Experimental puffs were taken all 
around, and weak pretenses were made 
of liking the low employment. The fire 
burned hot, the day itself was torrid, 
and the little shack was smoky to suffo- 
cation; but it was a point of honor to 
VoL_. CXXXVI No 2 


WERE TAKEN ALL ROUND 


stay indoors and suffet this ordeal by 
fre. They were rapidly becoming a 
mess of broiled, live criminals when Ted, 
who, for all his wickedness, was not used 
to smoking, got the idea that the open 
air in front of the house should be 
guarded from attac ks by enemies. Soon 
everybody, with Ol without excuses, Was 
outside enjoying the fresh air. 

“Tt ll be tne in there nex’ winter,” 
said “ Fatty,”’ mopping his face upon his 
sleeve. 

hereafter the house which had been 
SO laboriously constructed Was hevel 
Fed lay down in a shady 
place and gave himself up to looking 
delicate. Link Weyman lost himself in 
fiction. ‘Fatty’ and Tug matched 
their wits in an educational game of 
authors, while Tom Rucker sat by and 
ruined the game by making faces alleged 
to resemble the literary lights as they 


again used. 


appeared, specializing in John Greenleat 
Whittier. 

Ranny sat down by Clarence Raleigh 
and admired the weapon. ‘‘She’s a fine 
ol’ gun,” he said, softly. ‘Let me hold 
"er a minute.” 

With a cautious glance at the anemic 
Ted Blake, Clarence allowed Ranny to 





trun 


(eheens (seen 








movable parrow WIth an airgun can 
only be put down to the long arm of co 

ited by criminal care 
le nes on the part t the Sparrow 


“<i OW look what you did!’ 


Clarence as the bird Hopped to the 


11 ice nee, aggray 


cried 


Just in time Ranny remembered the 
character all had assumed for the afte 
noo ‘lm al dead hot \I name’ 


ol’ Eagle ky 


All abandoned their more-or-less felo 
nious employments led Blake shook 
oft his apathy and vot the dying bird; 
Clarence bitterly a ed Ra t get 
ting the gun ul der tals pretense Bud 
Hicks stopped being a Simon Legree and 
looked tenderly at the departed. Ran 


I y’s position was unb« arable Not on 
vas he heartbroket at the 

hi had to keep up 
ident at all, but 


accide nt, but 


i pretense that it was 


( xamplk ot the 


no ace 


ruthlessness of his nature 
*Mebbe it’ better iH now said 
Lom. “a "pose parrows goes to 
heaven. Don’t the , 
led Blake crushed this hops Rob 
t not spart d 


ins do, bu WS 
“What do know about he 


Ranny demanded, hot 


\fter a decent interval the othe ent 
I ick to the nl de ( I but Lom 
| led d Clarenc d the miserable 
Rann Sat nd talked about the de- 


parte d 


\in’t it funny,” said Tom, dolefull 
‘a little while ago he was hoppin’ 
around, all happy an’ everything 

\w, keep still, said old 


: , , 
lL he y plunge d rathel deep into thing 


Blake developed some hith 


VIONTHLY 
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ite be 


all looked 


tried to 


ond the VTrAVve Lhe, 
clouds and 


steries of the 


ip Into the Heecy 


penetrate the a UNnIVeErSs¢ 


ometimes they fell silent and gave 
themselves up to long, long thought, 
there amid the hor, sedgy smells, while 


sed itself away to the 
Directly east- 
with his feet propped against a 
Link Weyman was learning from 
literature the value of thrift and honesty 
Bud Hicks 
chain of dande- 
i Hartman Was de 
manding from lug Wiltshire the 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


whe the rany 


the afternoon drov 
lee P\ droning of insects 
vard, 
tree, 
to aspiring paying tellers 
is idly 


lion 


making a 
tems. “a atry 
works 
It is doubtful 
In organized wick 
undertaken with equal earnest 


venture 
edn SS. 
ness and singleness. of 


purpose, Cvel 


failed more completely. 


Meanwhile the affairs of the juvenile 
delinquents had been taken In hand by 
the Higher 
\Irs 
Were sitting 


Weyman 


and praising Cac 


Powers 
Raleigh and 


more 
Mrs. 


upon the 


spe CINnG ally 9 
Weyman, who 
veranda of the 


residence doing 


} 


embroidery 
1 other’s SONS at the eF 
pense of the general average of boyvkind 
“TT always feel safe Clarence 
with Link,” Mrs. Ra- 


who had lett her own home to the 


about 
when he IS said 
leigh, 
of thos 
‘T’m afraid 


Care two admirable charac ters 
you must think that Link 
Mrs. Weyman 
re plied “Clarence 1s so refined.” 

‘Not at all,” said Mrs. Raleigh, ami- 
ably “Tt must have been quite a shock 
to Link to fall into the hands of those 
rough boys down by the foundry.”’ 

“Oh, did he tell you about that?” 

“Yes, he spoke of it when he came 
over to play with Clarence. I didn’t 
to listen to the story. 


1S quite a barbarian,” 


have time whole 
Something ought to be done about that 
boy He IS a bad 
among the children.” 
is Boys are SUC h Imitators,” VI rs. We \- 
man replied. 
\fter nve 


had convinced each othe 


butcher’s influence 


good ladies 
that young 
Willet would have to be suppressed. 

a | 3 Ill telephone to 
Mr. Raleigh and have him speak to the 
city marshal,” Mrs. Raleigh concluded 

She forthwith did her duty by the 


minutes the S¢ 


vou ll let me, 


community and Mr. Raleigh rather re- 
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luctantly promised to look up the police asked White, whose compensation was 
force as soon as he could get away from — on a per capita basis. 

the store and ask it to step around to “| have every reason to believe so, 
the foundry Presently, during a lull but | don't anticipate much trouble - 
in business, he unfortunately remem Hi had a special manner of speech for 
bered his promise, which he had rather — official business, though he remembered 
hoped to forget, and mentioned the mat it only part of the time. 


ter to Viarshal Hiram 
Jenkins (known to th 
irreverent as * High 
Jinks” , Who was leisure 
ly preserving the peace 
along the shady side of ' 1/ 
Main treet uy 

“T’ve had no com- 
plaints,” said Hi, “but 
Vil look into it right 
ene 

lhere Ippon h« r¢ 
paired, not to th scene 
of the crime, but to the 


liv ry stable vh I Lem 
White ul ually occupl da 
chan against an occa 


sional job of driving 
Lem was a hrm believer 
in law and order and in 


the dollar allowed by the 
| 


city for assisting t 
more regular police fore 
in making an arrest. Hi 
was not in the livery- 
stable, but the resource- 
ful marshal readily founc 
him at the host h use, 
where he Was playing 
checkers with Sim Coley 

“Come on, Lem,” said 


Marshal Jenkins. “I go 


a little job for you | 





don’t L nov ac it will ENCE, UNLESS IT S NECI SARY, SAID THE MARSHAI 
amount to anything.” 

lhus “deputized,” Lem left his pleas There was no trouble—neither, for 
ure-loving companion and accompanied that matter, was there any “Butch.” 
the chief of police upon his stern errand Vhough it showed signs of recent occu- 
Hi wore nothing by way of uniform — pancy, the place was deserted and con- 


except a helmet of antiquarian interest tained nothing of a criminal nature. 
} | 


and a star bearing the words, “ Lake- *Mebbe they moved,” said the depu- 
ville City Marshal.’” He wore this badge ty. ‘“‘Le’s saunter around a little and 
upon his coat, during the coat season, make inquiries.” 

but in the summer months upon his hey sauntered eastward and made 
suspender inquiries. Nobody had seen “ Butch” 


‘lL got information,” said Hi, “‘that Willet or any of his abandoned com- 


Willet’s boy has got a hangout back of | panions, but finally an elderly man of 


the old foundry. We'll see what they’re nervous temperament reported that 
up to. some sort of riotous living was going on 
“Quite a number of them kids?’ down at the eastern edge of the marsh. 





ty Bye 
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said Hi. 


place indicated 


*More’n likely that’s them,” 
As they neared the 
the desperate 
became cleat 


nature of the gathering 


because of the unseason- 


able tre. 


“We won't use no violence unless it’s 
necessary, said the marshal by way ot 
final instructions as they — plunged 


through the thicket and down among 
the lower orders of society. 
**Here! what’s going on here?” 


the ofhcial 
of riotous reading, 


asked 


upon the scen 
| 


NOrs 


as he burst 
abandoned aut 
playing, and theological discussion Lh 
offenders were too astonished to reply 
Lem White was doing what is known 
in theatrical circles as “counting up the 


the result looked like 


But the responsible 


house is a pretty 
good day’s work. 
othcer had no suc h ple asant reactions. 
“Say,” he asked the with 
the gun, ‘“‘aren’t you Raleigh’s boy?” 
“Ye-ves, sir; my name 
Rale igh,” re plied the accused. 
The marshal stroked his 
whisker in embarrassment while his eye 


miscreant 
1S Clarence 
sparsest 
fell upon a youth who was trying to sit 


upon some damaging evidence In the 
way of reading matte! 


“Are you the son of Treasurer Wey- 
man?” 

Link, thus cornered, admitted this 
charge 


Phe marshal looked around the circle, 
identifying the descendants of more ot 
less prominent citizens and taxpayers 
people of influence in the town’s affairs, 
and members of the correct political 


party. His face took on a hunted look. 

**L_Lookee here, Lem,” he said, ‘this 
here ain’t the right gang. Nobody’s 
made complaints against these here 


bovs. We'll just send ’em home and say 
nothing, eh?” 

But Lem was greatly depressed at th 
degenerate tendencies of these modern 
times. ** They're an awful tough crowd,” 
he said—‘* shootin’ and playin’ 
cards an’ everything. It’s time an ex- 
ample was made.” 

Hi went into executive 
speaking confidentially through the side 
of his mouth. ‘‘We’ll just “em 
to their parents—I'll see that something 
is done for you, if | have to pay it my 

on self.” 


“Well, of course a person ought to be 


birds 


session by 


escort 
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paid for their time,” replied the promi- 


nent ¢ he ( ker-playe r. 
“We'll divide ’em up,” 


said Hh. ‘You 


take the Reale igh and Wi Vman boys it 
would be a kind of a favor. |-——vyou live 
over that way, anyhow,” he tinished, 


with a dash. 

lo save the raid from being an uttet 
failure, the othcers of the law destroved 
the building and burned up the objec- 
tionable playing-cards and book. ‘The 
culprits were then shown to their homes. 
Ranny was delivered by Marshal Jen- 
kins himself, together with a harrowing 
tale to mother of the carryings-on dis- 
lhe 
othcer made it clear that only his per- 
sonal esteem for this otherwise re specta- 
ble family had saved the boy from arrest 

though he did not specify upon what 
charge he would have haled Ranny into 
court—perhaps under the ancient anti- 
dumping act. 


covered at the edge of the marsh. 


lo Ranny’s surprise, mother took a 
defensive attitude. ‘I that 
these boys did anything so dreadful,” 
she said. *‘Who made the complaint?” 

“Mrs. Raleigh sent in the word, 
ma’am,” said the official, backing away 
from the door. “She and Mrs. Wey- 
man—” Hi that his talent for 
sociability was rapidly getting him into 
trouble. ‘‘Well, | got to be going. Hot 
day, isn’t it?” 


don't see 


Saw 


Ranny was greatly touched by moth- 
er’s loyalty to him tn this crisis. *‘ That 
ol’ marshal thinks he’s smart,’ he said, 
when the law was safely out of hearing. 


Here, 


surprise. 


however, he received his second 

It seemed that mother had 
one standard of conduct for the presence 
of the police force and another for the 
privacy of the home. 

“You may go to bed,” she decreed. 
‘Father will attend to your case when 
he comes home.” 

“We wasn’t doing anything.” 

“What about shooting birds? 
did that?’ 

They 


Who 


was hardly any shooting,” 


Ranny replied, but the subject was one 
he did not care to dwell upon, so he 
withdrew himself from the picture and 
went to his punitive bed. 

Before long there were sounds indi- 
cating that father had come home and 
with too great promptness he was at the 








bedside kather, with a skill in cross- 
uesti ng born of long practice, soon 
laid the Sto! of the afternoon pretty 
: : 
are Ranny admitted everything, in 
clu ling the di ath ot the unoffending 
bird and the al andoned theological dis- 


cussion 

“| guess I been pretty bad,” said 
Ranny Here 
often heard in Sunday-school popped 
conveniently into his mind. ‘But Um 


a phras« which he had 


going to try to lead a better life.”’ 

“Well” father Was apparently nav- 
ing dithculty in controlling his emotions 

“Tm glad you stopped before it was 
too late = He put his hand Oovel his 
face and started for the door. “I'll see 

what mother thinks—of sending in a 
little suppel ‘a 

“No, [ don’t think I’d better have 
said Ranny. =, don’t 

pose | dese rve any.” 

| athe disappeared abruptly, leaving 
Ranny to the luxury of repentance. He 
was convinced now that he was a brand 
plucked from the burning, and_ there 
Was, surprisingly, a lot of satisfaction in 
the thought. When mother brought in 
a tray of supper he thought that he was 
deserts but 


ny supper,” 


getting more than his 


y 


neve rthele SS he ate the supper. 


If Ranny could have heard the con- 
versation which took place at the supper- 
table, he would not have been so sure 
of the success of his venture into crime. 

‘lve been taking up the matter 
with our son pretty thoroughly,” said 
father, using words designed to soar ovet 
the head of the child Lucy, “and I tind 
that his crowd, with the worst intentions 
in the world, did not succeed in being 
very bad. hey had the desire to be 
criminals without the training or equip- 
ment.” \ faint, reminiscent smile 
crossed his face as he recalled something 
in his own despe rate past. 

‘I can’t understand,” said mother, 
“why Mrs. Raleigh put the marshal on 
them—her own boy among them, and 
Link Weyman.” 

= That’s the ioke of it. said father 
“it’s all over town. She started Jenkins 
after young Willet’s crew down at the 
foundry. He took | em \ hite asa body- 


guard. Phe \ didn’t find anybody the re, 


so they went and broke up this gang of 


father was now. enjoying 
“including her own 


Ranny’s”’ 
himself thoroughly 
precious boy and the son of our county 
treasurer. 
the Bulleti office as I came home. He 
assured me that there wouldn’t be any- 


I saw Raleigh coming out of 


Tree eere 


ue 


TELE TELeere a Tar 
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ng in the paper—heavy advertiser, safely continue to devote 
uu know.”’ manufacture of wagons.” 
Where do you uppose the Willet Jesting with mother was always 
boy went? Why didn’t they find him?” to be a dangerous occupation. 
‘It is the best belief in the financial “Did you belong to such a criminal 
istrict,” ud father, chuckling, “that gang when you were a boy?’ 
the Willet crowd had tired of a life of *““Well—ves—in a wav,” 
rime and gone hshing.”’ mitted. “ Yes.” 
Father summed it all up thus: ‘“Tt’s my opinion”’—mother ostensibly 
“TT have me to the conclusion that addressed young Lucy, who was trving 


the moral training of our son Randolph to swallow a spoon “that this house IS 
IS 1n fairly good hands, and that | can not a suitable pl ice for ladies.” 





The Open Path 
BY CLARA PLATT MEADOWCROFT 


HE shadows ripple on the waving grass; 
Lhe upward paths are open and they pass. 


In throngs they pass along the upward ways 
. 


Yet earth-life may be sweet on summer days. 


Here tand the living soon the newly dead: 
They know and wait: they are no more afraid; 


\nd here, too, still alert, still unaware, 
Lhe dead that lately lived: before the Stall 


heir feet. still pause, their looks still backward range, 
Unsure which way 1s theirs, so swift the change. 


Phe gates stand wide between the quick and dead: 
Legions are passing, passing, overhead; 


\ 


so close—they surely hear our evening bells, 
(nd from their felds blows scent of asphodels. 


Light feet upon the wind, light ripples o’er the grass, 


| he y pass, the \ pass. 


myself to the 











On Foot Through Japan 


BY LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


y \\ \S In Spain It was 


Tt spring | had been 
making plans tor re 
y it turning home \s a 
lg \s 
‘| relaxation trom such 
i Cer ' det iteness | allowed 
<= SAD Oe myself to wander to 


Lindaroxa’s sunken court in the Alham 


bra and there to outstretch on the sun- 

rmed flageings and to dream: in 
fact, to dream about Japan | vidently 
there 1s alchemy when one dreams in 


. : 
| indaroxa > court. 


Phat night | had a cablegram of 1 
responsible imagination signed by a 
friend otherwise responsible enough, and 
it said that he would cross the Pact 

meet me in Japan for six weeks’ 

alking if | should but cable “ves.” 
We had once tramped the English 


highroad together for a summer, and 
had perhaps seen things English nh a 
different light from that of convention- 
ility. We had had some talk of Japan, 
which we had both known after the 
tourist fashion, but there had been nevet 
a thought of transmuting our imagina- 
tion into action. 

| sent the cable. hen | awoke to the 

ality of space Europe, Russia, Si 
beria, Manchuria, Korea, all lay be 
tween me and the keeping of my promise. 

he world revolved undet the wheels 
of the railway carriages and the chang- 
Ing peoples seen through the windows 
eemed to take on their variety through 
illusions in my own brain. But at last 
t Was proved that | could reach }OUr- 
wey’s end. On a rainy midnight | 
stepped from the train at Kioto to the 
platform and took a rickshaw to the 
foreign inn which was to be the meeting- 
place. I saw the name of my friend 
on the register. Hi had arrived that 
day, and when he crawled out from 
under the mosquito-netting of his four- 
poster to shake hands the distance 
of traveling for that handshake had 


been more than twenty thousand miles. 

\fter a day or two of paying calls on 
old friends, we spent our last night in 
foreign beds, and at four o'clock in the 
morning we strapped on our rucksacks 
and escaped by sheer flight from the 
pleasant and ingratiating solicitude for 
tourists. When we turned at the bridge 
leading over the Kamagowa we found 
our feet on the ancient Tokaido, which 
stretches onward to Tokio through the 
hills and over the rice plains. 

Hokusai has pictured the Tokaido in 
his prints—the villages and the moun- 
tains, the plains and the sea, the peas- 
ants and the pilgrims, the 7 and the 
priests. But Hokusai only added an 
overlay to the tradition of the highway’s 
immortality. It was built by the gods, 
as every one knows, and not by man. 
But man has how not only cut down the 
shading cryptomerias for many a mile 
because they interfered with his tele- 
graph wires, but as a last insult to the 
weary gods in the task of relieving them 


of their duties he has built a railroad of 


steel and has stolen the ancient name 
and has called his vaulting arrogance 
‘The Tokaido.” Its trains pass by the 
sacred shrines with no. tarrying for 
moments of contemplation. ‘To-day a 
san ral, with a newspapel under one 
arm and a lunch-box under the other 
his two swords have been thus displaced 

goes trom Kioto to Pokio In as few 
hours as were the days of his father’s 
journeying. 

The first long day carried us alongside 
the railroad until we came to Lake Biwa, 
of the famed eight views, but from there 
the real Tokaido cut south in a swinging 
circle, and the village and the village 
inn which we found for the night knew 
nothing of the cindery smoke of hurry- 
ing engines. On the. morning of our 
second day, which we could enter upon 
by leaving our hostelry after an ex- 
change of gifts and with appropriate 


nin dene 


one am 


= 
® 
Ps 
. 














| - Pe + 
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ee Ae > 


in the flight of esc ipe, 
we indulged ourselves fully in a comfor 


table 


farewe IIs and not 


Imposture that we were integrally 


a part of the environment 


\ very famous book in Japan is named 
the A and the word means “A 
Record of Ancient Matters.” I thought, 
on our second day in the hills of the 
Lokaido, that, if modern 
chronologist recording a present time 
A for those 


approaching hours 


ther were a 
Japan’ 
ot the 
would be entered without 

Lhe - Forever Neve! lo -Be 
Day-of-Fire. In the 
no breeze; on the 


posterity, 
sun's meridian 
dispute as 

ke qualed 
vallevs there was 
Summits there Was 


no shade; and everywhere it seemed 
probable that th 
road blister into 
bubbles under our feet 
whe nh on the 
out of the hills and into the 


admitted our mistaken 


next instant would 


see the molten heat 
Howevet to 
anticipate following day 
we were well 


rice-helds we 


judgment Kinetic energy was evel 
so succeeding in going on still further 


rampages of vibration that we lost faith 
in discovering possible maximums. 
dew 


Our first rest was when the was 


not vet off the grass, but when we began 
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planning for another recess the world had 
Looking about for 
SOME possible spot we saw through the 
trees the roof of a small temple. We 
halt d at the entrance and tried to push 
It would not move. It 
Was nailed to the ribs of the fence, but 

rate was low enough to be vaulted. 


grown parched. 


open the gate. 


the i 
Our teet fell on the ghost of a path that 
had Once led to the Harsh 
brambles and weeds had fought for its 
until they had almost 
quered the Haggings. If we thought at 
all, we thought that that particular walk 
have abandoned for 
and as the 
Se€TIOUS WE 


shrine ‘ 


POSse SSION con- 


been 
entrance, 


must some 


other scratches 
were not pushed our 


last we 


very 
through until at 
forth into the temple yard. 


Way stepped 
Not a sign 
of caretaking devotion was anywhere in 
evidence, nor was there a nodding priest 
sitting in the temple door. 

Sometimes the Chinese desert their 
temples, but when incense 1s no longer 
burned before their altars celestial prac- 
tical sense leaves little that 1s movable 
behind. We walked slowly up the steps 
to the door, expecting to find the temple 
riled. The door was sealed by spiders’ 


webs. We then walked around the bal- 
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Ony and pee red through the wide 
racks in the No fingers of man 


had rummaged there since the priests 
| 


vad said the last mass, but the fingers of 


had been busily working The 


itted fabrics hung down from the altars 
of the shrines, and the ashes of the in- 
ns¢ In the bronze bowls lay hidden 
by the blacker dust which the wind had 
carried through the shutters. Surely we 


decay 


were the first intruders to step upon 
that balcony since the gate had been 
swung to and nailed. 

We walked around the corners until 
we had seen everything that there Was 
to see, and then we jumped down to a 
grassy slope on the shady side of the 
temple and stretched ourselves out in 


relaxation It Was very quiet. As | 
knew that my companion could sleep for 
ten minutes and then wake up to the 
instant, | closed one eye and then the 
other hey came open together. | 


had felt a soft dragging across my ankles 
and I raised my head to see a very thin, 
long, green-and-gray snake raising its 


head up between my feet to stare into 


my face. After a beady inspection it 
wriggled away with slow undulations 
into the grass. And then, from the spot 
where that snake had taken passage 
over my ankles, came the head of an- 
other. I jerked my feet up under me. 
lhe instant before there had been an 
oppressive quietness. Lhe silence had 
been so supreme that we ourselves had 
scarcely spoken. Now there was a vast 
hurrying of little noises. Lizards ran 
along the rafters under the roof and 
dropped down the wall, as lizards do, 
to flatten themselves away into corners. 
Huge buzzing flies rose from the surface 
of the pond and bumped against us 
aimlessly. Mosquitoes came from the 
shadows. I had thrown my helmet on 
the grass. I picked it up to find it beset 
with ants. I tried to beat them out 
of the lining by pounding my_ hat 
against the side of the temple. The 
effort broke loose a roach-infested board. 
We grinned at each other a little 
shamefacedly when we were safely out 
into the sunshine of the highroad. We 
had not stayed to argue in the temple 
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ot grown rank « 


Phere Was one ambition Co luxur’ 
hi 
chose a rest spot W¢ wished one ot com 
tort, and, if it could he included, that 


if should have a VIeCW. We had taken 


seven Ol eight miles aCross the valle \ 


ch W ¢ alwavs possessed when W ¢ 


at an unusually accelerated pace since 
Ou! last attempt at 2 rest. Phe YTass 
patches always disclosed little ant-hills 
upon mspection, and th occasional 
heaps of stone to be found were nevet 
under the shade. Phat obstinacy of 





ours for particularity was of the stuft 
ambition should be, and finally its 
persistence met due reward. We found 
a wide, shady platform built against 
a long building, half house, half gran- 
ary. the building flanked the road at 
a bend, and as We made the turn we 
could see the family of the house lving 
on the floor. An old man was telling 
an elaborate story, and his listeners were 
so intent upon the tale that none of them 
happened to look up to see us. Lhe 
platform was out of their vision and we 
thought that we might rest there with 
the comfortable feeling that trespassing 
does not exist unless discove red. 











lhe tale that was being told was un- 


doubtedly humorous. ‘The daughters of 
the family were struggling hard with 
laughte [he men were emphasizing 
their approval by pounding on the rim 
of the charcoal brazier with their iron 
tobacco-pipes. All were repeating a 
ontinuous het. But there was a 


baby, and the baby was not so much in- 
terested in the story as he Was in a 
butterfly. He suddenly betook himself 
to his dimpled legs and circled into the 
road in pursuit. ‘The whims of the gy- 
rations of the mighty hunter carried 
him to a spot where the next turn left 
him facing the two foreigners on the 
platform. He stood, with feet apart, 
and carefully lifted the corner of his 
diminutive shirt to his mouth for more 
careful cogitation, as any Japanese 
child should and does do when con- 
fronted by a kink in the well-ordered 
running of affairs. 

lhe mother called out an admonition, 
but there was no response from the 
ukambo. She left the story to find out 
what might be the enchantment. She, 








rEN APPEAR IN JAPANI FOLK 


too, began staring without responding 
to admonitions. Another head bobbed 
around the corner post, and then an- 
other and another, until finally the teller 
of the tale himself forsook the realm of 
fancy for fact, and followed his audi- 


ence. We said, ‘*O-hay-o!’’—which 1s 
good morning—and they said, ‘*O-/ 
0 Their rigid attention included 


everything, from our hats to our boots. 
And then in a body they walked back 
into the house and were quiet except 
for the most hushed of whispe rs. 

“Two foreigners are about to receive 
some mark of respect,” said O-Owre- 
san, as | had dubbed my companion 

“Respect of being told to move on,” 
was my worldly judgment. 

‘How about betting a foreign dinnet 
to be paid in Yokohama before the 
boat sails?’ said O-Owre-san. 

I took the wager, and lost. 

he old man who had been the telle r 
of the story now reappeared. He was 
somewhat embarrassed, but at each 
step of his approach he had a still 
broader smile. He was short and he 
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was tl with lea knotted muscles. 
Hi limb had gt » clums\ from heavy 
toll His fac squat, as 1f in his 
malleable inta some evil hand had 
nr d his forehead down against his 
hin One piece of cloth saved him 
fre lit He was a coolie of gen- 
1 of coolies, but despite his em 
| I nie t ind cd Spite his clumsy 
limb the pirit of graciousness 

eated a n grace as he placed a 
tl rol | He backed away with 
Ly cceeding low bow lhe tray 
I ia pot of tea a id t ups d some 
t| nl ( ike 

()-Owt is for leaving a silver 
t ent ( CCE Ol the trav. | dis- 
p ted \I ratol Vas indeed elo 
quent a » of tea is of such slight 
( cE tl 4s | declared, ‘that 
being of price it becomes priceless 
ind thus is a perfect symbol of a gift 
in an imperfect world.” 

\I mp would have none of 
my argument ‘By leaving money,” 

d he, *: n which means no more 
t | d the cup of tea to the 
| t re making xl e of 
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Wi know very 


en is probably more than the 
return for two days of his labor. It will 


» OT a 


gifts that he is 


poor. 
lwenty 


buy him a pair of wooden new 


pipe, or a bamboo umbrella for his wife, 
or suc h a toy tor the baby as It has nevel 
dreamed of. After giving our gift we 
shall disappeat down the road leaving 


the of two ugly but 
foreign devils.”’ 

We compromised by giving the baby 
a cake ot of a condensed 
variety, which probably made it ill, if 
it at all liked the taste. I learned 
later that the Japan S¢ do not have the 


Neve rtheless, 


MCMOory 


generous 


chor olate 


chocolate 


craving oul 
present, wrapped in a square of white 
paper, according to the etiquette of 
gifts, was received by the family with 
as many protestations of appreciation 


as 1f we had handed them a deed to 
perpetual prosperity. 
ot the 


crossing the valley of the 


lhe rays forenoon’s sun when 


we Were rice 
helds had sent up heat waves from the 
dust of the road until road itself 
seemed to have a quaking pitch and roll 


Wi he full glory of 


the 


were now 1n t the 

















! t Le be coming some what 
l rbed Cel phenomena which 
were being presented. lrees and rocks 


houses fell into the dance of the 

it W ( vith an undignihed stagger. 

a ne the bushy trees reeled away 
in twos and threes where but a moment 
before | had seen but one lhe most 
disconcerting part of the development 


al interest and 


own distress. | was so 


peculiar Imperson 
study of m 
fascinated that I did not wish to be any 
place else in the world, and vet | could 
be disturbed by the preliminary over- 


unstroke. We had had about 


f climbing since we had left 


tures ot ; 
two hours 


the house of the rice-farmer and we were 


yn the summit of the last high hills. 
Immediately ahead the rocky path 
dropped sharply down into the plain. 
\ rest-house marked the point wher 


the climbing changed to the descent. | 
suggested a halt 

Phe rest-hous¢ was than a 
to believe 


days it had 
Now 


more 
peasant’s hut It was easy 
that in more aristocrats 


been an inn of some pretension. 





coolies to throw 
down their heavy packs for a few min- 
utes’ rest in Its shade by day, Oo! by 
night to curl up on the worn mats. We 
walked into the deepest recess of the 
entrance. I could look beyond a half- 
folded kitchen. Phe 
polished copper pots and the iron and 
bronze bowls were not of this generation; 
probably 


It Was a spot for wear 


screen into the 


to-morrow’s will find them 


on a museum shelf or cherished in some 
However, | had no de- 
sire to discover curios, nor did I have 
any preference whether the inn was new 
or old, nor whether it had been its fort- 
une to entertain dai) or partahs. 
We first asked for something to drink 
lhe hostess dragged up a bucket from 


antique -shop. 


the well and brought us bottles of ra 
n which had been 
depths. I drank the 
and then pushed my 
along the mat for 
my ¢ 


cooling in its 
carbonated stuff 
rucksack back 
a pillow and closed 
ves for a half-hour’s blissful for- 
When I awoke the throb- 
bing under my eyelids had passed away 
and for the first time I really looked at 


gvetfulness. 
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our hostes Shi Vas kneeling beside 
us and was slowly tanning our faces 
Het teeth were painted black, as Was 
once the fashion tor married women. 
he had known both toil and poverty, 
but it was not a peasant’s face into 
vhich | looked. Her thin tingers and 


EMPLE BY THE R 


ted forearms found repose in the 


vhich the ancient artists were wont 
to copy from the grace of Old Japan. 
Het calm face was be autiful. 


We left a 


silver beside the tea- 


¢ cComn 
pot She began to tell us that we had 
made a mustake We told her no. 
Shielded by an unworldly, intangible 
d icy, | doubt whether any rudeness 


guests ever became so sufhciently 


il to her as to disturb her passivity or 


her emotions, but such a guardianship 
presents a thin callus against sym- 
pathy \s we said good-by a sudden 
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sense of human mutuality smote the 


three of us, an experience of shee 
bridging-over intuition which sometimes 
comes for a S¢ cond. 

a misreckoning of miles on 
our part and some misinformation which 


I gathered from a 


Be tween 
peasant, we reached 
the rather large town 
of Siki almost an hour 
had 
hoped. We discovered 
there quite an impos- 
ing shop into which 
| we could walk without 


) earlier than we 


taking off our dusty 
boots, but we nevel 
again saw this detail 


of Western custom 
outside the port cities. 


In the heart of the 
most isolated moun- 
tain range the most 


charcoal 
knows thre 
things about the for 
elgner: that he IS hairy 
like the red fox; that 
he has 


lone some 
burnet 


a CUTIOUS and 
barbarous custom 
known as kissing; that 
his boots are part of 
his feet. 
In this shop we 
found a young man in 


a black-silk 


who understood Oul 


Japanese ot, ‘Please, 
good inn,” and whe 


forthwith piloted us to 
a gateway. Calling 
mistress he 

made a dignihed ora- 

tion of introduction 
and backed away from our sight with in 
numerable appreciations for the honor 
of being asked to be of service. 

\fter a steaming hot bath, a ne-sa? 
brought two small dinner-tables to our 
If ever that maid had enjoved 
the frivolity of laughter for laughter’s 

ike, she had long since banished any 
such promotion of irresponsible dimples 
from the corners cf her pretty mouth, 
although she was far from having arrived 
at an age to provoke in itself a solemn 
and serious outlook upon life. Her eves 
wandered up to the ceiling. She was 


room. 
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wrant enel Wi if ( 
as to te el peated 
rd ught mazement that 
( iid | the | k 0 ( 
rr } | ' { | mn , 
t otnet t tt TY ( T 
\ peect Wi ked I ne vel 
t afraid of barba: but 
rather ¢ ten | | nat 


the shelt 
ct | : m ti a t elal 
rate ( ( nict Ked ether | 
| tat t | vy teal } foreleg 
tht b xcelled by the examp! 
Hect ic ly, d | { ; Che 1sé | 
Ler ft ed t ¢ tt . d 
pI vel ( Inn | 
pre id the 1 
Phe he Cl t ul 
| id | , \1 
of lay of fire I expected 
H K ¢ | | led 
ch. Id l e the ten 
rature t n tual 
| ¢ trutl 
r 1 4 tl 
t nd 4 
rint | tor t d hy< \ 
t th Hour of the Rat 
| t —— " ; ] 
ait t I ere ther re | 
it eit! | ) 
it Dot d | th at the same 
tant TO l n rug 
building tent out of 1 ( t 
| Jay ( believe t 4 i 
ile t peopl nat taitl Ol r tne 
yreme musbelief ; ti 4 
t to eep tor a_ halt-l nd 
the ke 1 heal ( 
ClO I ( \ thi on 
tl thi ill o ch 1 ( I ) 
can only be described | 5 wiv 
t not In rhythm it 1 ther tl 
Ca ll tr the Bre ch | t \ ) 
etalling 9 | | : y t tl ( d- 
gy temp ha t t ke | 
Indian garum he it t S t ( ese 
Intoning, 1 ; it t it \t t 
the foreig ir dos t d euish tl 
beat of tl lences, but ( ptured 


is never again lost If we needed 

( experlenct and training we had the 
opportunity of full) orientation that 
oht here was the swing of phrases 
from one peake i and then, atter a de- 
COrousS a lpr pel dramatic pause, there 





Phere was something absolutely alien 
the monotony of it all to any occiden- 











tal conversation Suddenly the sought- 
for interpretation § of what was this 
monotony came tome: the effect was e- 

We of the next room 
belonged to another world which has 
ordered its existence without hnding 
contemplation and its manifestations a 
necessary adjunct. 

Lhe mosquitoes which all night had 
kept up a Nosy circling over our net 
flew off at daybreak Some speaker 
spoke the concluding word in the next 
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I m 1 for a fe minute tl rid 
W quiet Lhen ime the | | k 
ing of the ungreased axl fc rt 
being dragged to the rice-held [ took 
m qu It vd mons out pon the 
I for an | r until the inn began 
Ul} Do I th va | t ) 
] ds 1] I | Lhe cre 
1roOusSI!I thet ( Cl b d p tt il 
face nit bi hb: e 4 | well 
Vat | left n | i! | ndered 
bel Vy ft t id i ba m elf 
lhe had filled d the niahe 
th {y t I al 1 prt il | 
I nk 1 | re con g torth ft n 
under tl 1uilts \ tepped t 
the well-side and d basin ft m 
and the n of to 1 a gift toothbrush 
Another m | laz I ling nel 
ta 1 her dre g for a moment 
t pour water from a den dipper 
over my head and neck. Getting up in 
the nor l l r¢ O-O pe ition ina 
lapa 
1 ky there are anxi ly mis 
t lk I roreigners the 
port t 1 like to meet in 
i mb ») 1 t demand a 
lay at T pe ip Sore 
S\ | part , 








larly for those natives of th 


vho quite often casually disregard the 


empire 


necessity of any costume at all. It was 
well that no such anxious folk wer 
walking with us that day through the 
villages of the broad plain which slop« 
from Mount Keisoku to Ise Bay. 

It Was before we were out ol the hills 
oul road carried us through a 

\ stone-Hagged walk led into 
the shadows of the 
its end the beginning of 


that 

grove. 
trees and we could 
a long 


be spoke 


be yond 


see at 


Hight of stone steps which 
some hidden and ancient shrine 
\ small flowed alongside the 


path and cut our road under an arched 


stream 


stone. bridge. We heard shouts of 
laughter from the pines, and the next 


moment an avalanche of children cam 


g along as fast as their legs could 


e 
tumD1iin 


take them. Some were cupids with 
bright-colored mo? streaming from 
thei shoulders, and SsOme did not even 
have that restraint. \ tall, slender 


maiden was in pursuit. It was a game. 
Phe \ dashed by us through the light 
and shadow and were lost again in the 
pines 

reincarnation of a Greek 
In that flash of the moment in 


It was the 


" 
retiet 
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which we saw them, the glistening nude 
body of the girl in pursuit, running 
through the green and brown and gray 
of the grove, was passionately and su- 
perbly the plea of nature against man’s 


crucifying purity upon the cross of 


sophistication. 

[ regretted to O-Owre-san the having 

ithin me of so much of that sophisti- 
cation that I had begun immediately to 
moralize upon such a sheerly beautiful 
vision. He, who had been saying noth- 
ing, replied with an end-all to the sub- 
ject. ‘Your mild regret,” said he, 
“that dispassionate analysis has dis- 
placed passionate creativeness 1S the 
penalty you pay for the pleasure of 
studying your own sadness.” 

The Greeks, I believe, had for one 
of the two precepts by which they 
ordered the conduct of wise living, ‘‘ No 
excess in anything.’ I had very fear- 
lessly compared the young girl to a 
Greek relief, a drawing on a classic 
vast But when we were out of the 
hills and in the meaner villages of the 
burning plains I began to feel the truth 
of the Greek dictum that people can 
mix too much practice into a theory, 
especially when it comes to an over- 
whelming surrender to naturalness. | 
lost my enthusiasm for my shortly before 
uttered panegyric of a world naturally 


ind unconsciously nude. I began to 
inderstand a new meaning in the artist’s 

rages Pe 
cry of “Give me Naples and her rags! 


| pon some Oc- 
casions art and sensibility need the rags 
far more than does morality. 


Especially the rags 


| mentioned my change of heart to 
()-Owre-san as we were sitting down 1n 
the shade of a ramune shop. Unabashed 
nudity had oathe red ina circle to regard 
the foreigners. He did not seem to be 
moved to interest by my reformation. 
i heaped a malediction on his head. 
Surely, if | were willing to rearrange my 
opinions seven times daily, at one stage 
he might agree. 

It was during this rest that I came 
upon the happiest adventure that the 
mouth of man may hope to experience 
in this imperfect world. I had been 
thirsty from that first day in the East 
when I had begun breathing in Man- 


churian dust. In Peking I had tried 
to cool my throat by every variety of 
Vot. CXXXVI No. 812 38 


drink offered through the mingling of 
oriental and occidental civilizations. In 
Korea, a certain twenty-four hours of 
wandering alone and lost among the 
baked and arid mountains had further 
augmented the parching of my tongue 

an increasement which I had believed 
to be impossible. Along the ‘Tokaido 
we were free to drink as much chemical 
lemonade (ran as our purse could 
buy, and, despite all warnings in red- 
bound guide-books, we drank the well- 
water. But never since the beginning 
of my thirst had I found a liquid worth 
one word’s praise as a quencher. 

A maid was hoisting a flag over the 
doot of the shop. It had a single Chi- 
nese character printed on the cloth. | 
later learned to distinguish this sign 
from incredible distances. It is the sign 
of a fresh supply of ice. On a shelf I 
had seen some champagne cider bottles 
of unusually large size. The quantity 
rather than the flavor of that particular 
chemical combination was the appeal. 

She asked us if we wished ice. | 
remembered the word for ice, and knew 
the familiar, “Do you wish?” Thus, al- 
though we spoke intelligently when we 
i ” we did not reply with the 
same ebulliency with which she came 
to ask. She took down the bottles but 
did not open them, but continued smil- 
ing and waiting. 

lhe shop was filling. 


said ‘‘ ves, 


Mob expectancy 
is contagious, and we found ourselves 
waiting tensely, with no idea what we 
were waiting for except our drinks. The 
shop was now quite full and all eves 
were turned to the SETCCt. We heard 
shouts from the outside that were almost 
banzais, and a coolie came running in. 
His face was aflame with the happy 
look of completed service. He was 
carrying a dripping block of ice in many 
wrappings of brown hemp cloth. Lhe 
maid seized the ice, sawed off an end, 
and then scraped the surface across an in 
verted plane. Shavings of sparkling 
snow fell into her hand. She packed this 
whiteness into wo large, flat glass 
dishes. We were the first to be served. 
She poured over the snow the effervesc- 
ing champagne cidet and brought us 
the “adventure.” 

An adventure is an adventure in pro- 
portion to theemotion aroused. I flushed 
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the ice particles about in my mouth until 
my eyes rolled in my head. 
alarmed into 


O-Owre-san 


was protests. | had no 


time to listen. 
snow and another bottle. It was cost- 
ing after but even if the price 
beggared our shallow purse, I knew in 
that the uttermost payment 
could be in no proportion to the value. 

lhe fertile rice-helds through which 
the Tokaido wound had all day been 
with the f man. We 


found on this plain one avenue of scrub 


my\ soul 


crowde d 


sight 


pines, and we curled up on some stones 


a 1d went to sleep. When we awoke 
not a peasant Was to be seen. l here 
can be, then, a degree of heat under 


not labor, and we 
had found the day of that heat. 

In the 
paddy workers again. 


which a_ coolie will 


next village we discovered our 
hey were lying 
on the floors of their open-sided houses, 
the elders except for the 
deep rising and falling of their breasts 
and an arm lifted now and then in des- 
ultory fanning 


motionless 


We had seen an ice flag over a shop 
at the 
Q-Owre-san suggested that there would 
surely be another shop farther along. | 


very entrance to the town, but 


accepted his reasoning, but there was 
not another kori flag to be found waving. 
We had reached the last house. The 
sign over the shop we had passed was 
at least a mile back along that burning 
white canon. QO-Owre-san stopped in at 
the last house to beg some well-water. | 
looked at the water and thought of the ice. 

“If there ever was any ice back there,” 
said he, “it’s melted by this time.” 

| was venomous. 
and started back. 

The grinding of my heels brought 
more of the recumbent coolies to thei 


| left my luggage 
g 


elbows. They appeared appreciative 
of a second appearance. I walked on, 
mopping my head with a_blue-and- 


white gift towel. I felt in my limbs the 
exact strength which could carry me to 
ri shop, but a foot beyond might 
meant an experience in hal- 
lucinations which I had no wish to know. 


| 
that 

- 
well have 


| ordered another bowl of 
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An old man, who grinned toothlessly, 
dug down into a sawdust pit and ex- 
humed a fair-sized cake of ice. He 
moved about his work grotesquely, as 
if he were an animated conceit of carved 
ivory quickened into life for a moment 
by the inte nse heat. He at last gave m¢ 
my bowl of with sugared wate 
sprinkled over it. I munched the ice 
for a full half-hour. As I slowly 
cooler the crowd about me grew larger 


Snow 
oTew 


Chey stood silently staring, always Stal 
ing. 

[ can that the ice had cooled 
me back tothe normal. I can also swear 
that the real world was most unfairly uw 


SWweal 


real. Great-grandfathers and great-great- 
grandmothers, who had passed so far 
along on their journey through life that 
probably they had given up hope of ever 
again seeing anything new and worldly 
strange to interest them, had been car 
ried to the fronts of the houses to be 
hold the outlander. It was as if I had 
not come to see Japan, but Japan had 
been waiting long to see me, a parading 
manikin in a linen suit and yellow boots 
and a pith helmet. The naked, old, old 
women, their ribs slowly moving undet 
their dried skin, as if breathing and 
staring were their last hold upon thx 
temporal world, knelt, supported by 
their children. There was not a sound 
from their lips. | began to have a sense 
of remarkable completeness, that I was 
a single figure with no possible replica. 
It was not until I saw O-Owre-san’s 
blue shirt that | was able to snap the 
thread which was leading me, not out of, 
but into, the tortuous labyrinth of such 
speculative folly. 

“‘T was just going back to look for 
you,” he said. “I thought you must 
have had a sunstroke.”’ 
just then an 
and a too-complicated endeavor to ex- 
plain the minute difference between 
standing with one’s toes on the edge ot 
the calamity which he had feared fo 
me and the actuality of toppling over 
the precipice. Thus I merely replied 


It seemed unnecessary 


that I was feeling all right. 
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REN’T you rather late in the 
day?” he of the Easy Chair 


demanded of the Christmas 
haracters who came flocking round him 
in the old familiar attic overlooking the 
Elevated road where it purls through 
Franklin Square. ‘Christmas comes 
but once a year,’ you know, and the 
Christmas number was out a month 
ait 
‘Ah, that won’t do!’ a youngish lady 
character retorted. ‘‘Christmas may 
still ‘come but once a year,’ but Christ- 
mas numbers come twice now, when all 
the magazines are published ten days 
before the months they are named for, 
with the De cember issue on the news- 
stands by the 20th of November, and 
the January out almost a week before 
Christmas. 

He of the Easy Chair perceived that 
he was caught. But he tried to hold his 
ground, and “‘Oh, then,” he said, ‘“‘you 
think you are going to help work a 
second Christmas number on our read- 
ers before they have fairly 
from the first?” 

‘Something like that,’’ she assented, 
and she bent an arch smile on the other 


recovereé d 


characters, who seemed on much easier 
terms among themselves than the Chair 
was in thei presence, [hey were all out 
of the latest novels and short stories; 
they bore the mark of a prevailing in- 
piration, and they were chatting bright- 
ly about him, unembarrassed by the 
consciousness of expe riences which uSs¢€ d 
o abash people in public and were not 
ae got away with in private. The 
Chair was used at Christmas-time to far 
diffe rent Visitors, but he tried to conceal 
his disappointment at not finding in the 
present company any outcast girl cower- 
ing in her shame, or any guilty wife o1 
ea broken with remorse. There 
were no tender-hearted-looking old la- 
dies mothering hapless orphans, or ec- 
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centric elderly gentlemen humorously 
surprising indigent widows with baskets 
of attractive food for their children, and 
bottles of generous old port for sick bank- 
rupts unable to leave their beds in the 
wretched attics whi h they called home. 
There were apparently no self-devoted 
convicts or noble-hearted gamblers; 
there were no truant sons returned from 
an almost lifelong absence, to surprise 
their aged parents beside the dying fires 
of the familiar hearth. There was not, 
so far as the Chair could make out, a 
single ghost present, and of course not a 
country-house guest of either sex roused 
by the strange stirrings and whisperings 
in thei isolated rooms remote from the 
family of their hosts. 

He bore it all as well as he could, and 
then he broke from the constraint put 
upon him with a remark of no immediate 
relevance. ‘‘We have often noticed,” 
he said, “that when some form of the 
beautiful has been perfected, and its 
parts have become so standardized that 
any skilled mechanic can put them to- 
gether, art will begin push over the 
summit and decline toward the ugly. 
There seems no reason for it, exce pt that 
when beauty becomes monotonous it be- 
and the re is only one 
way of escape from it.” 

Well,” said the lively lady, ‘isn’t 
that reason enough? I’m sure that 


comes intolerable, 


ugliness is better than sameness any 
time, or at least one can be ar It bette - 
If it were not for the monotony of happy 
marriages, for instance, there wouldn’t 
be half as many divorces.” 

‘Very true,” the Chair hastened to 
assent. ‘“‘And speaking of marriages 
naturally reminds one of household fur- 
niture. Up to a certain time, in, say, the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the persistent inspiration of Sheraton and 
Chippendale kept the tables and chairs 
and highboys and lowboys of a lyrical 
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loveliness no matter what ’prentice hand 
they came from. With the form which 
those great artists established and au- 
thorized, everybody turned out things of 
a beauty w hichthe colle ctor is glad to pay 
monstrous prices for to-day, and which 
the antiquity dealer can always supply 
from apparently exhaustless sources 
But in the mean time there had ensued a 
long period of debased rockers and mar- 


ble topped stands and bureaus and bed- 


steads which relegated the original 
things of beauty to the garret and the 
odshed until insulted taste lifted her 


head 
how hideous those black-walnut shapes 


and bade the purblind world see 


in slow and devious 
endeavor the cult of 
with the 


illy were. Then 
beauty was re- 


SUITI«¢ d, and 


ie help of the bold 
angularities of Eastlake and the mean- 
ingless excesses of encaustic tiles, the 
banishment of the black-walnut and 
marble-top abominations began; the 


Sheraton and Chippendale forms re- 
turned in their characteristic mahogany, 
and then the brass bedstead, in all its 
gracefulness and cleanliness, came 1n.”’ 

A voice rose from the outskirts of the 
“But passed 
period of high-posters, which the an- 
tiquity-dealer dug out of the farm attics 
and the farm-wives were glad to get rid 
of for the 


circle you vé Ove! a 


Sang. [hese 
were of mahogany, and when that wood 
ousted the black walnut from our par- 
lors and dining-rooms it prophesied the 
actual low, light, mahogany bedstead.” 

‘Thank you,’ the Chair returned, 
with some hauteur. “‘We had not come 
et to the high-poster in our illustrative 
W = did not ¢ hoose to multiply 
instances, though the inquiry is inter- 
moment. Its prime in- 
fact that change 1s the 
re alized ide al. a he classic 
that death is at the very 
ts beauty, and must begin to 
before outward has 
That is the doom of the anti- 
Michelangelo finds the gen- 
tle perfection of Donatello and Mino da 
| intolerable, and he startles the 
repose of bronze and marble into robust 
activity; then the baroque and 
transforms all the saints and madonnas 
into athletes and amazons. 
When excess can go no farther in that 


song whi h he 


remarks. 
esting at every 
terest 1s in the 
law of the 
know 
heart of 
fail there 
touched it 


must 


de Cay 
¢ lassi , too 
1esok 
comes 


swaggel 
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direction Canova arrives and soothes 
those turbulent presences into the like- 
ness of nymphs and demigods, and re- 
stores the spirit of the classic until no- 
body can bear its insipidity.” 

“| don’t think I know quite what you 
mean,” the lively lady said. ‘But cer- 
tainly the fashions change in everything. 


They change forward and then they 
change backward, especially in dress. 
I believe it was the Canova _ statues 


that brought in those Greek effects in 
gowns, and then after a century of ab 
surdities we had the same effects i 
drapery and called them hobble-skirts 
I’m sorry the hobble-skirts went out, for 
my part; they were much prettier than 
those cutty, flaring things that followed 
them, and they were much tidier thar 
the trains that you had to take uy 
with your hand to keep out of the dirt.” 

“If you get me on the ground of 
fashion,” the Chair said, “‘] must yield 
to you entirely. A man can have no 
voice there, but to my liking there has 
never been anything so charming a: 
the sort of dress Jane Austen’s hero- 
ines often ‘Slips,’ did they call 
them?” 

* Al.” a young man 
who seemed to have been waiting for a 
chance to speak. 


wore. 
said the voice of 


“Her girls couldn’t 
help wearing all sorts of charming clothes, 
they were so charming themselves.” 
“There 1 am with you,” the Chait 
returned. ‘“‘And I don’t think the law 
of change ever wrought anything more 
deplorable than when it gave us the 
fiction that followed hers. But the 
change had to come, and so we had all 
kinds of baroque figures in the romances, 
instead of her lifelike creations. But in 
spite of them there was an ethical ideal 
struggling into control during the long 
Victorian period, when Thackeray edi- 
torially admonished Trollope to re- 
member the modesty of their girl read- 
ers in the serial he was writing for the 
Cornhill Magazine. This ideal purified 
English fiction for fifty years, though 
that wish of Henry James’s young novel- 
ist to know ‘how far he could go’ in 
recognizing certain forbidden facts of 


life was always latent if not patent.”’ 
at the first lady took the Chair 

sharply up, as from a touched conscious- 

‘“‘and Thackeray himself was not 


ness, 
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so mindful of his girl readers as he 


wanted to have others. (And if you 
are hinting at women who have ‘erred,’ 
as | suppose you would call it I call it 
‘living their own life’-—they have always 
been more or - less 1 In the best literature 
from the Iliad down. I should like you 
to name any great writer who has got 
ithout them.” 
“There 1s something in what you 
the Chair politely, if unwillingly, 
nted. ‘“‘But don’t you think that if 
tne had been less in literature they 
ight not be le SS In life? Uhat was the 
Victorian notion, we believe; and during 


long prevalence it was not thought use- 
O cel brate those erring ladic 3. how- 
ever lovely. Do you think that society 
is better now that the novelists in their 
sh to ascertain ‘how far they can 20 
have found they can go all lengths, and 
eem to hi ive gone them? What have 
the works of imagination gained by hav- 
g becom: books which cannot be read 
aloud in the family, and which mothers 
would not wish their girls to read in 
cret, or talk over with young men? 
\fter all, isn’t hypocrisy rather a good 
thing? Isn’t being ‘content to dwell in 
decencies’ a vital characteristic of civili- 
zation?” 
| he Chair cackled his sense of V ictory 
a senile treble, but it did not win him 
» much sympathy from the Christmas 
characters as he could have wished. 
That voice from the outskirts of the 
circle now ventured, i" doesn’t seem 
lite possible to apply any hard and 
fast principle. We can’t read all the 
passages of the Bible aloud in the family. 
lolstoy himself has chapters which we 
have to blink in mixed companies, 
though they all make so intensively for 
morality. There are moments of Milton 
hich the Victorian taste would rule out 
of Paradise Lost; and as for Shakespeare 
he cannot be expurgated without being 
irreparably damaged. Some of us have 
read The Spectator, and we have to own 
ae Jane f wee n’s re proach of its more 
n occasional indecency was just. Yet 
even she invented the shamelessne Ss of 
Lydia Bennett.” 


yul 
“You are right,” the Chair assented, 


‘about hardness and fastness in the 
rule. The question really is, whether 
imaginative literature has gained in 
ceasing to be common ground where 
minds of all ages and sexes may mod- 
estly play together, and in becoming the 
refuge of those who prefer to enjoy 
their knowledge of rood and evil at the 
cost of innocence and inexpe rience. Has 
fiction become ‘stronger’ for a return 
to the facts which the Masters treated 
before the Victorian era, or has it really 
become weaker now that it is no longe: 
a question with the ’Prentices ‘how far 
they may go,’ or how boldly they may 
afhrm in their fiction that what we may 
call anti-virtue brings neither sorrow 
nor shame? We understand that in 
going all lengths they have discovered 
that sin—as we may call it for argu 
ment’s sake—does not entail remorse, 
or even serious unhappiness. It seems 
to us that in this point the post-moderns 
have gone beyond the old masters who 
rather taught that there were penalties 
ait 

The Chair apparently hesitated in 
doubt of how far it might go in frank 
ness, but experienced saving relief in 
a suggestion from the speaker in the 
outer circle of the company. 

“But isn’t there hope, then, in your 
notion that when any tendency in 
esthetics or ethics has fulfilled itself it 
must pass the climax and begin to re 
vert? The beautiful must begin to be 
ugly because change is the law of life; 
and why shouldn’t evil obey the same 
law? Why shouldn’t fiction return 
slowly, almost imperceptib ly—in_ its 
vicious circle, till it arrives again at the 
lost ideal which all ages and sexes Can 
delight in together r? 

The Chair was sensible that its own 
relief at this suggestion had spread 
through the whole group of the Christ- 
mas characters surrounding it, and it 
was about to put the hopeful question 
to a vote, when it suddenly awoke. The 
thing had all been a dream, of course, 
and the Chair’s impression of moral de 
cadence in fiction was merely a moment 
of nightmare incident to the joyous ex- 
cesses of Christmas cheer. 
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HENRY) 


* have entertained the custom of 


writing, at this time of the year, 

a Christmas Study. 
the Nativity is dominant. It is some- 
thing different from Nature’s own nativ- 
ity in the springtime—always the same 
thing perennially renewed. It was “‘in 


the winter wild,”’ against a barren world, 


that the New Light dawned; and with 
every returning season some larger hu- 


man hope is intimated—hope for us men 
living on this planet as well as for that 
more clearly 
forever deathless. 

are without vision 


in us which is more and 
seen to be 
\t this moment we 


if we do not see the larger hope of our 


rising humanity. As Milton, in the 
‘Nativity,’ makes Nature seem to doff 
her rich apparel in this presence, for its 
brighter investment, so do we now find, 
in this first Christmas since our direct 


participation in the great conflict, in the 


waste which war has made, a like di- 
vestiture, disclosing the shining human 
treasure. Even a Unitarian might to- 


irtineau did 


aay concede, as M many 
ears ago, a Trinity in which Humanity 
is the Second Person; and that which 
chiefly concerns all Christians 1n the Son 


ot Man 1S the knowledge of what a Man 
should be. 

Last Christmas, we of the 
Republic were 
the devastation by the war of a great 


part of the continent of f Europe. lhe 


\merican 


still mere ly 


waste of human life extended far beyond 
the lands actually invaded and_in- 
cluded considerable portions of every 
continent. Except upon the seas we 
were intact, and our increased prosper- 


ity more than compensated for any in- 
ury suffered by us, apart 


ife through mines and submarine 


] 
| out- 


‘With a 


material interests, 


alone to our immediate 
there seemed more to 


view 


lose than to gain by our abandonment of 


MILLS 


[he idea of 


spectators of 


from lc SS of 


Be SE rai eee) oi cas 


ALDI 


that position. There were those among 
us who took this view—who cared more 
for profit than for human rights or who 
preferred peace at any price. Whether 
that view should prevail became early 
in the year the test of our democracy. 
The peril to the lives of our citizens, as 
to those of oe neutral nations, from sub- 
marine warfare conducted irresponsibly 
and contrary to all established inter 
national law, was for all these nations a 
legitimate war; and after re- 
peated warnings, and only when the 
became in its worst features a 
deliberate and relentless policy, our 
Government accepted the defiant chal- 


cause of 


outrage 


lenge. Injuries to property incident to 
such irregular warfare, though justly 
sented, might await adjustment and 
indemnity—not so the lives of American 
citizens. 


[his was not in any peculiar sense a 
test of our but only of o1 
dinary whatever the 


democracy, 
national \ alor, 


form of government. So far we were 
impelled by necessity, not by an eager 
choice. Yet there have been, and still 
are, great powers which, for a lesser 
grievance, would gladly use the leverage 
offered for advantage or conquest. It 


was thus that this war began in Europe, 
despite all attempts at arbitration; and 
the extraordinary military preparations 
made by Prussia rendered the Central 
Powe rs care le ss of any issue but that of 
their own mastery—though they hope d 
to be permitted to beat their enemies, as 
they should severally interpose, in detail. 

All of this is well-known history, 
spread before the world in the first three 
years of the Our object in the 
retrospect is to show how, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth year, and before our 
people, who had declared war in the 
spring, were fairly in the field, the test 
of our democracy was luminously dis 
closed, as something distinct from a 


War. 
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great injury attesting our valor. We had 
ilready measured the menace ee rman 
militarism threatening the whole fabric 
of civilization. What was not thus 
clearly evident was the change which 

ad come upon the war itself, not merely 
as to its extent, but mainly as to its 
naracter. 

We have dwelt upon this change in 
previous Studies, and we recur to it here 
‘ the eround for a new hope for our 
human world—one with the hope born 
with the first Christmas, and with the 
ame note, ‘ Peace on earth.” 

What is it in this war that, at length, 
has come to distinguish it from any pre- 
vious war in human history? Clearly 
to us now it was the emphasis that had 
been put upon human freedom. This 
phrase cannot be expressed in any mere- 

political term—it implies and em- 
braces so much that it is the atmosphere 
of all our life, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. As the Master said, “The 
truth shall make you free.”’ It is be- 
cause this war has stirred humanity to 

depths as no previous martial con- 
Hict ever has, not even the Napoleonic 
wars, that every spring of human activ- 

has been laid open to vision “a 
Vision of Judgment. 

It was precipitated, as all other wars 
for national aggrandizement had been, 
at the moment of vantage—*‘ Der Tag”’ 
1 the nations that opposed the in- 
ler on the Continent had, each, be- 
sides the goad of compulsion, some 
bright goal in the distance stimulating 
to supreme effort. These bright, par- 
ticular goals, held primarily in view from 
the outset by some of the nations that 

ined the Western Allies at a later 
period of the war, distracted them from 

n effective concert of effort toward the 
nain issue, which then they did not 
even clearly see. England, well con- 
tent in her already attained position, 
vas pledged to her allies, in view of just 

ich a menace as threatened, and was 

npelled by her sympathy for ravished 
Belgium. 

Chis pre wom ye ant sympathy, in which 
\merica shared, showed how far human- 
ity had _ anced in truth-made freedom 
ince the Napoleonic wars, which, after 
ll, had resulted only in the revival of 
Bourbonism. In the new conditions of 


( 
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this twentieth-century, war, to the de- 
veloped human sensibility, is an an- 
achronism. But this war has come, in 
1917, to seem essentially of our time 
and, we may add, of our eternity. It 
did not thus seem at first, but rather as 
something ruthlessly thrust upon the 
world out of some old fateful Pandora’s 
box we had thought sealed. Once again, 
ac of old, we were to witness a display 
of national valor and of the sacrifices in- 
cidental to valor. Now it seems the 
world’s proper business, and we ar 
beginning to see that Hope was left be 
hind in that old Pandora’s box, whence 
all these horrors had escaped. 

The most obvious and the soonest 
noted aspect of this hope regarded the 
world’s political future. [he marshaling 
of forces on the one side and on the other 
very soon indicated a sharply drawn 
line of division bet ween freedom and 
absolutism in the government of _ the 
nations engaged—a distinction based on 
the radical principle of sovereignty 


rather than upon the technical form of 


government. The overthrow of the 
Czar rendered the division clearer. 
Naturally, free Russia immediately re- 
Ey every special object the Czar 
had in view in entering upon the war, 
and, 1 In the extremity of reaction, almost 
seemed on the point of repudiating the 
war itself. The entrance of our republic 
into the war at this juncture helped to 
guide and restrain the new-born de- 
mocracy, since, plainly, we could havs 
no motive in our action save to throw 
all our power into the balance in favor 
of the menaced liberty of all peoples. 

It is the war that had for its first fruits 
the emancipation of Russia, and the 
only thing that can save her now and 
establish her freedom is the new vision 
of what that war has become for the 
freedom of all men. For that realization 
it 1S only necessary that the forces al- 
ready marshaled for its achievement 
shall stand together to the end. 

But, as we have already said, it is th 
truth-made freedom of the whole man, 
and not mere political equality, in the 
hope of which we glory as the result of 
the fusion of humanity in this Armaged 
don. Just those things which war, as a 
display of mere might and valor and 


vast sacrifice, has been powe rless to ac- 
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complish, this war is bound to accom- 
plish, having in its course been seized 
upon as the occasion of a righteous pur- 


consciously comprehended and 


pose, 

spiritually reinforced. It 1s such a 
world revolution as registers evolution. 
Therefore its triumph is inevitable. The 


tree peoples of the world now arrayed 


t 
against the forces of absolutism, in a 
conflict precipitated by the latter, so 


long as they maintain that ‘‘concert of 
action and purpose” which President 
Wilson has insisted upon, will not yield 
the field, as | urope, unripe for freedom, 
yielded it in 1814 and again in 1849, 
signihcantly, Bismarck entered 
upon his political career as the champion 


whe n, 


of Prussian autocracy. 

The reality of a democracy—that is, of 
nationality used by freedom, 1n its larg- 
1S based upon the evolu- 


the 


est meaning 
tion of humanity as 
development of human 
foreign as well as in domestic relations. 
It is manifest in our spiritual and intel- 
lectual no le Ss than in our economic and 
political life; but, in the consideration 
of visible world movements, even in a 
deeply 
seem 


measured by 


sympathy in 


period when humanity 1s_ so 
stirred that evolutionary 
open to observation, we still naturally 
use the political term, democracy. 
To-day it is the world that is menaced 


absolutism 


currents 


and invaded by the arms of 
and by its 
bungling would have put its old master 


But, whatever its ag 


intrigues, which in their 


Pilot to shame. 


incursions or its strategic ad- 


pressiv¢ 
vantage of military operations on interior 


lines, it 1s absolutism that 1s encircled 


and be s1¢ red, and, becaust it 1s on the 
wrong side of human evolution, it 1s, 1n 
iten so 


the natural course of things, be 


long as the siege 1s maintained. Physical 
might cannot Save it. It Is not they al 
which the world has adopted, and which 
is now the only way of peace, that to- 
day seems anachronistic, but absolutism 
itself. There is nothing so really pacth« 
on earth as this war, nor so freighted 


with human hopes and aspirations. It 
does not need to be punitive, 


become a world-concerted movement for 


1 
since 1t Nas 


the salvation of all men, including our 
enemies; and neither salvation nor pun- 
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ishment lies ultimately within the com 
pass of human resolution, but beyond. 

It is well to associate the hope ot a 
new order of human civilization from 
the war with this season of the Nativity 
We thus bring it nearer to the sense of 
renewal from an eternal source. It is a 
more brightly illuminating hope, shining 


against our immense sacrifice and ma 
terial divestiture, which are more a 
cordant with the winter solstice than 


We do not 
bargain for hope through sacrifice, but 
we feel a sure conviction of the supreme 
we hope for b 


with springtime and Easter. 


preciousness of what 
the readiness with which we give up fo: 
it our dearest possessions. 

Without vision the peoples peris! 
Nothing so surely blurs that vision 
absolutism, which lives upon aggression, 
intrigue, and frightfulness. It 
professedly on the defensive, and plaus 
ibly so, the of the 
human spirit antagonize it. Reason, im 
agination, and faith must react against 
its paralyzing materialism or themselves 
We cannot even fight against it, 
accept the 


is evel 


because all forces 


die. 
since we must 
weapons it forces upon us, without peril 
of attaint in the encounter. Only the 
clear vision can save us from this and 
other demor&lizations that 
This alone, for one thing, will help 

while making the world safe for demo 
to keep democracy safe 


Oul selves 


assail 


racy, ror the 
world. 

If we do not see 
accord with our reason and our sens¢ 
all that is gracious and beautiful—this 
war has come to mean for humanity, 
can neither worthily fight it to its truc 
issue nor worthily conclude it by a peace 
consistent with the highest human asp. 
rations. Happily, our people cannot bx 
distracted from the real issue by any 
temptation for national self-aggrandiz 


¢ learly what 


ment. 

In such a marshaling of forces victory 
is not easy; and if it were merely a 
martial triumph of brute force it would 
mean little. It is the right we contend 
for and the enthusiasm for humanity 
which inspires our contest and our sacri 
fices that alone can make the victory 
signincant. 
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The Ballad of the True Sportsman 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


nei Walton first in sport began 
lo lure the scaly prey, 
Was ever any Fisherman 

lo match with Albert Hay? 


The Weakfsh weep and wring their fins, 
he Porgies’ tails PTOW cold, 
(he Herring shiver in their tins 


When Albert’s name is told! 


For skilled Was he In wiles to take 
The Salmon herce and _ free, 
Lhe Muskallonge that haunt the lake, 


The Cod that rove the sea. 


And every port where fish abound 
He knew surpassing well 

He knew Setauket-by-the-Sound 
And Gloucester by the smell. 


He knew Aroostook, by the by, 
\nd went there by the train, 
For most he loved to Cast the fly 
Upon the streams of Maine. 


Lhe bamboo rod, his }O\ and pride, 
Was supple as a lash; 
His line was all of silk, his Guide 


Was Tom of Allagash 





THE WEAKFISH WEEP AND WRING THEIR FINS 
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He cast four flies of feathered wing 
And lucent single snell 

“Professor,” “Ibis,” ‘“‘Grizzly King,” 
And Parmachenee Belle.” 


But even at the seventh cast 
When that his leader sunk, 

The hooks were holden hard and fast 
Beneath a mossy trunk. 


He tugged the line from side to side, 


He bent the rod in vain. f 
“Yay! Play ’im, Albert!’ yelled the Guide, 
“Ve'’ve caught the State o’ Maine!” 
What bard shall sing, in years to come, 
That wondrous scene aright! 
All Nature stood aghast and dumb 
fo view that awesome fight. 
he Umbazookskus ran up-hill; 
Unwonted tremors shook 
Thy lake of waters clear and still, 
Chemquasabamticook! 
Katahdin veiled his summit proud; 
Umbagog lost its gleam, 
And Feat descended like a cloud 
On Ripogenus Stream. 
While Ambajejus (lovely spot! 
And more of equal claims 
Were all so scared they clean forgot 
he way to spell their names! 
Cried Tom the Guide, ‘‘Ye’ve met y’re match 
\t last, as sure as Sin!’ 
But Albert sternly played his catch 
And grimly reeled it in. 
- 
4 





HE TUGGED THE LINE FROM SIDE TO SIDE 








SO BACK HE CAME WITH EMPTY CREEI 


But when he viewed the weakening prize 
He let his line go slack: 
“The State of Maine is undersize,” 


Quoth he. 


“We'll throw it back! 


“Oh, were the State of Texas there, 
Or even Arkansaw 


Yea, though my line 


» were maiden-hair, 


My rod were barley -straw 


“T should have fought that worthy foe 


With all my skill 


But who would catc 


The legal breadth 


and strength; 
h a State below 
and length!” 


So back he came with empty creel 


And told his tale 


to me. 


And when, I ask, will Time reveal 


\ truer Sport than he? 


Tact 


NARS. PRICE had long anticipated the 
. delightful time they would all have on 
her yachting party. As sometimes happens, 
however, the affair was running rather flat. 
lhe guests, when assembled at afternoon tea, 
seemed to find no other subject of conver- 
sation than the weather, and even in this 
talk long, painful silences would ensue. 

Suddenly Mrs. Price, a large, powerfully 
built woman, lost her balance, fell heavily 
against her mother-in-law, who was seated 
beside the low rail, and with a shrieking wail 
the dear old lady tumbled headforemost over- 
board. 

She was successfully rescued, and, after- 
ward, Mr. Price, who was painfully agi- 
tated over the affair, took his fair wife 
privately to task. 

‘““How clumsy you are, Ethel,” he com- 
plained, “‘to knock mother into the water 


like that 1 he poor old dear, I’m afraid, will 
never fully recover from the shock.” 

al know, Al; but do be reasonable,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Price. “I just had to do some- 
thing. Didn’t you see how hopelessly our 
party was dragging?” 


She Lacked Experience 

A FARMER went one day to buy a bushel 

of buckwheat for sowing. The man who 
sold the grain was away, and his wife waited 
on the customer. She took a peck measure 
and they went to the granary. After filling 
the measure twice she poured the contents 
into the bag and began tying it. 

“But,” remonstrated the farmer, “it takes 
four pecks to make a bushel.” 

“Oh, does it?” returned the woman, un- 
tying the bag. ‘“‘You see I never had any 
experience in measuring grain before I was 
married. I always taught school.” 
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Roce 


Masculine Tact 
RI! I} RBY Vas peaking of Flitterby’ 
lack of tact Why,” said he, | 


getting himself in a pickle in 


t way 

‘What has he done now? ked some one 
“Why, he told a young mother, when she 
wed him her baby, that his sister had 
just like it!” 


It Pays to Advertise 


A BROOKLYN man, who owns a country 
l ; 


ce on Long Island, once decided to 


place it on the market 

hortly after the announcement of this 
ntention he met a friend who asked whether 
tl | | I id been sold 


‘No,” said the Brooklyn man, “‘I am not 
y to sell it now.”’ 
How’s that?” 

Well, you see, I gave 
agent to advertise its sale, and the descrip- 
tion he wrote of it was so enchanting that I 
just couldn’t make up my mind to part with 


instructions to an 
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Sanitary 


N an Arkansas river town 

built largely on reclaimed 
land most of the houses had 
to be built on pillars four o1 
five feet above ground. On 
resident, with a longer head 
than his neighbors, inclosed 
the space under his house with 
pickets and in the pen thus 
made kept his drove of scrawny 
hogs 

“Do you think it is sanitary 

healthful to keep your hogs 
under the house like that?” h« 
was asked 

‘*“Aw, I do’ know, stranger 
[ reckon so,” replied the na 
tive, and hitched up his Ove! 
alls 

“Never notice any b 
effects from it?”’ 

““W’ vy, no,”’ he draw led ak 
been a-keepin’ my hawgs ther 
for fourteen year, an’ ni 


lost a haw 9 


Observing the Preliminaries 


TH! 


of her small pupils sitting 


Sund 1V-S¢ hool teachel 


as astounded to see 


a younger playmate and ho 
ing him tight to the ground 
“Why, Johnny!” 
claimed. “Didn't I tell 
not to strike any one till 


she ex 


h id counte d one hundred?” 
* Ain’t hit ’1m vet!—Sixty-fhve—se’ent 


se’ enty-fve eighty 


Work for the Constable 


<4 EW persons in Pine Top, a Southern town 
in the mountains, had ever seen an aut 

so when a big car stopped for a fi 

isolated village, the curio 


mobile ’ 
minutes in the 
inhabitants gazed at the devil-wagon with a 
mixture of fear and awe, and the owner, who 
had entered the gene ral store to make a pur- 
chase, heard one rustic remark: 

“Tl bet it’s a man-killer.” 

‘Shore or asse nted the othe r. 

‘Look at the number on the back. That 
shows how many people it’s run over. That’s 
accordin’ to law. Now, if that feller was to 
run over anybody here in Pine Top, it would 
be our duty to telegraph that number—1344 

to the next town ahead.” 

“And what would they do?” demanded 
the interested auditors 

‘Why, the constable would stop him and 
change his number to 1345.” 








EDITOR’S 


Sure to Remember 
VERY absent-minded young professor, 
‘. recently took unto himself a wife, and 
r some time she evinced no signs of uneasi- 
ss with respect to their future happiness. 
One afternoon, however, when he was 
ing her for a short trip, she sighed and 
aid to him: 
‘Il am afraid, darling, that you will very 
soon forget me ov 
‘How can you think so, my dear,” the 
professor rejoined. ‘“‘See! I have tied two 


knots in my handkerchief!” 


Looking for Trouble 

Tw! LVE-vear-old Tommie was _ helping 

his uncle gather tomatoes fiom the gar- 

n He started to work energetically, but 

by the time his basket was half filled he grew 

ind he put it down on the eround. 

For several minutes he stood still, without 
9 anytning. 

Well, Tommie,” said his uncle, “I’m 

id that you are not a very good worker. 

nust work faster than this, or I'll have 


re ¥ yu!’ ne added, laughing 
\fter a few minutes he 
oked up again. Tommie 


till standing in the 
place, watching him 


I’m vVaiting to be 
d,”’ said Tommie. 


An Inducement 


A CHICAGO woman 
“* had entered a news- 
paper ofhce for the pur- 
pose of inserting an adver- 
tisement in the want col- 


imn. 


’ l 


“IT wish,” said she to 
he clerk, “to put in this 
idvertisement for a cook. 
lt will go in three line S, 

yn’t it?” 

‘“No, madam,” said the 
erk, after counting. 
We will have to charge 
yu for four lines, but you 
in add four words if you 
ish %% 7 

W nereupon thelady had 
an ide a = Just add,” 


} eee 
said she, Policeman 


st itioned op posite cor- Litt! BosTON GIRI “* Mama, | ma calor 


y09 


ner. 
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Similar Financial Conditions 

NEW copy of Empty Pockets had just 

been entered at the library in the cata- 
logue of recent purchases, when a shabby- 
looking foreigner came into the library. He 
looked dazedly about for a few moments, 
then walked over to the desk where the 
book still lay open. After earnestly study- 
ing the last line, he picked up a pen and 
began to write. Upon inquiry as to what he 
was doing, with hesitation and much effort 
he replied, ‘‘ [—reg-is-ter,”” and the librarian 
found in the catalogue, these two items in 
juxtaposition 
Rupert Hughes Empty Pockets 
Olof Amundsen No money at all 


The Home Team 

HERE was rejoicing in a certain household 

in Ohio when Mr. Smith’s seventh son 
was born. ‘Two or three days after the 
event, one of the neighbors, meeting Dickie, 
the eldest son, asked 1f he were not sorry 
that his baby brother was not a baby sister. 

Dickie shook his head. ‘‘ No, ma’am, not 
me!” he replied with great decision. ‘‘ You 
ee, we are trying for a baseball nine.” 
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ABNER: “ That’s a might mart d 
Hank: “Yes, J ’ain’t never seen but 
” i? r fda? / au 
ABNER: “ Wh as that?” 
HANK: “Oh, that was a d I used he 


A Long Trip 

ROFESSOR GRAVES was a member of a 
faculty who had the not uncom- 
mon scholastic failing of absent-mindedness. 
One day, it married 
favored him for a long time with loud praises 
of her first-born When she paused for 
breath at the end of her recital the professo1 
felt that it was incumbent upon him to say 
something. 

“Can he 
interest. 

“Walk? Why, he’s been walking now for 
five months!” 

“Ts that so?’ 
lapsing into reflection. 
he must have gone. 


college 


appears, his sister 


walk?” he asked, with affected 


murmured the profe ssor, 


“What a long way 


” 


All the Same 
CHARMING girl of Philadelphia _re- 
cently became engaged to a young man 
from the West who, however, seemed skepti- 
cal at times as to the depth of her affection 
for him. 
‘And am I the very first man you have 
ever loved, Marie?” he would ask. 
One evening this got on the 
Marie, who replied, petulantly: 
“Why, of course you are, Frank! How 


You all ask me the 


' 
tedious you men are! 


same question 





nerves of 
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Her Excuse 

HE four-year-old was 
spending a night 
away from home. At 
bed-time she knelt at the 
knee of her hostess to sa\ 
her prayers, expecting 
the usual prompting 
Finding the lady unabl 
to help her out, the child 

concluded thus: 
** Please 


God, excuse 
me. I can’t remember 
any prayers, and I’m 


staying with a lady who 
don’t know any.” 


A Butter-In 
RS. CARICO, a mid- 


dle-aged and talka- 
tive ruralist, was appear- 
ing in a suit brought by 
her husband. She in- 
sisted on loud! y com- 
menting on each answer 
given bythe first witness 
Repeatedly the judge re- 
= queste d her to kee Pp 
quiet, but she persisted 
in audibly disputing the 
words of the witness. Finally 
said: 

“Mrs. Carico, the court demands that you 
remain quiet. Unless you do so you will be 
held in contempt.” 

Giving the judge a savage look, the woman 
turned to her attorney and vociferously in- 
quired: 

“Who is that old guy that keeps buttin’ 
in all the time?” 


the judge 


Quality, Not Quantity 
HE young housewife was complaining of 
the small piece of ice that had been left 
in response to her order for fifty pounds. 
That the iceman was convinced that she 
was young and inexperienced is evidenced by 
the nature of his reply: 
‘But notice, ma’am, the firm and excellent 
quality of it. In buying ice your motto 
should be, ‘Not how much, but how good.’”’ 


Untrained 
T was Goldstein’s first dinner party, and 
when the hostess began pairing off the 
guests she addressed him, saying: 
“Mr. Goldstein, will you please take Miss 
Jacobs out to dinner?” 
“Vy, vy,” returned the guest, visibly em- 
barrassed, “I thought you were havin’ the 
dinner here in the house.” 











EDITOR’S 


Master Malaprop 

HE late Admiral Dewey was a lover of 

children, and when he took his consti- 
tutional, always spoke to those he met. 

“Well, my little man,” said he, to a small 
boy of the neighborhood, “‘what are you go- 
ing to be when you get to be a man?” 

“Oh, an Animal in the Navy, just like 
you,” replied the child, promptly. 


Company Oleo 
ASHING into a grocery, a little boy 
asked for half a pound of oleomargarine. 
He was being served and the grocer’s man 
was about to wrap the margarine up in 
paper when the youngster exclaimed: 
‘“Mother wants to know if you won't 
stamp a cow on it, because we're having 
company.” 


Nautical 

NEW YORK bride and groom began 
their honeymoon by making a trip to one 

of our Southern ports by a coastwise steamer 

The voung woman, who took a lively in- 
terest in the passengers, said one day to her 
n isband: 

‘Did you notice the great appetite of that 
stout man opposite us at din- 
ner?” 

‘Yes,” said her husband. 
“He must be what they call a 


’ 


stowaway. 


Near-Spheres 

THE story is told of two travel- 

ing salesmen, detained in a 
little village hotel in the West. 
[hey were introduced to a crazy 
little billiard-table and a set of 
balls which were of a uniform, 
dirty-gray color. 

“But how do you tell the red 
from the white?” asked one of 
the drummers. 

“That's easy,” said the land- 
lord. “You soon get to know 
“em by their shape.” 


Handy Things to Have 
A VISITOR to the household 
of a colored man in Georgia 
was much impressed by the 
thriftiness of the mistress of the 
house. 
“That’s a hard-workin’ wife 
you've got, Joe,” said he. 
“Yes,” said Joe, with the ut- 
most gravity, “I wish I had a 
couple more like her.” 
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Still a Mystery 
HE children of the neighborhood had been 
greatly interested by the news of the 
arrival of a baby at the Joneses’, and one of 
them put this question to little Willie Jones: 
“What is your new brother’s name?” 
“They haven’t found out yet,” replied 


Willie. ‘He can’t talk.” 


None On Hand 
N Alabama they tell of one “Doc”? Marsh, 
a queer old “yarb” doctor of decidedly 
limited education. . 
One day some one said to him, “See here, 
Doc, haven’t you any diploma?” 

“Well, no,” said the doctor, “I ’ain’t 
got none on hand just now, but I'm goin’ to 
dig some as soon as the ground is right in 
the spring.” 


Where Nature Fails 

HE tired business man had gone on a 

camping trip with his six-year-old son. 

The two were in the depths of a forest 
when the youngster startled his father by the 
following: ; 

“Dad, I can hear the cuckoo, but I can’t 
see any ¢ lock én 
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How She Would Find It Out 
Wi | I] and Jack are two youngsters who 
are pugilistically inclined. The other 
day the following conversation ook place 


between them: 

“Aw,” said Willie, “ you’re afraid to fight; 
that’s all it is.” 

“Naw, I’m not,” protested Jack, “but if 
I fight my ma ‘Il find it out and lick me.” 

“How ‘Il she find it out, eh?” 

*She’ll see the doctor goin’ to your hous« 


Too 


- THAT were you saying, Homer? 


Late to Change 
” asked 


a mother of her six-year-old son 
‘Il was praying God to killallthe Germans; 


then our men wouldn't have to fight.”’ 
“Oh! you must not pray to God to kill 
all those men—” 
“T can’t help it now, mamma; it will have 


, cause | already said ‘Amen.’”’ 


Rapid Transit 
A old Virginia negro had just received 
tr 


mm the son of his old master in the 
North, his annual gift of a bottle of Bourbon 


WHISKY | iving the express othce, he 
slippe d and droppe d the pac kage. 
lhe old man scratched his head and gazed 
ruefully at the precious liquid trickling 
across the pavement 
“D’Law! D’Law’!”’ he 


Chris'mus ts done 


cried “My 


come an’ gone! 





A Dangerous Combination 
Will N barbers and 
and the same 


It must have been risky to go to a 
(he man who dared enter one must hav 
been game. 


surgeons were on 


SNOT 


Few barbers or surgeons know just wher 
to stop. 
Imagine a place with its chances for harn 
Where they'd amputate either your beard 
or your arm. 


You'd enter, perhaps, for a hair-cut or shave, 

And a barber would say to “Stick 
out your tongue!” 

he’d look very 
and grave, 

And lead you the surgical cleavers among 
You’d leave, maybe, minus an organ or two, 
W he n all you'd bee n 

shampoo. 


you, 


(nd wise and determined 


seeking was just 


Just think of the picture presented, I be; 
One barber-““doc” shaving and_ talking 
the while 
And the next fellow sawing away at a leg 
And putting bay rum on the stump with 
a smile; 
Then both of them standing with hands on 
their hips 
And making it 
tips! 


plain they were waiting fot 


Water G. Dory 











